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CONSIDER THE BROKER 


‘T° THE average yachtsman, the pleasures of the sport, like CONTENTS 

Gaul, are divided into three parts: the owning, buying and 

selling of boats. This is not to relegate either designing or boat- bg, DEEP SEA UBGE 

building to a secondary role. To the contrary, it is the former y Irving Johnson, Commander, USNR . . . = 51 
which is the genesis of all nautical activity, yet because naval WHAT’LL IT COST TO BUILD ‘ 
architecture is so exact a science its execution is limited to a 


4 ae By Witte H. Tayler. 2 wt tee 

relatively small number of expert practitioners. The same may 
besaid for boatbuilding despite the fact that an increasing num- VOYAGE TO THE NEW WORLD 
ber of small “back-yard” boats make their appearance. To By Voldemar Veedam & Arvid Kuun. . . . . . 57 
most of us either of these activities is beyond our abilities. 

But, when it comes to owning, selling or buying a boat — DINGHIES ... 2... 1... eee. ,o ee 
ah, that is something else again! And it is here, ninety-nine 
times out of a hundred, that the yacht broker enters the picture. oe ” Ae ne ee mess 
In recent years the broker has taken on the dual personality of THE HONOLULU RACE 
being not only the agent in the sale or purchase of a boat, but Bee Wee. oo Se 63 


also serving as ‘“‘father confessor” before, during and after the 
transaction has been consummated. In addition, chartering, HOW TO YACHT 
insurance and surveying — and sometimes signing on crews — By Samuel T. Godfrey 
are but a few of his many extra-curricular activities. 
While the yacht broker, like the race committee chairman, is STEAMBOATS FOR FUN AND POSTERITY 
at times the target for abuse heaped upon him by disgruntled By Captain Elwell B. Thomas ....... . 69 
clients, the yachting fraternity as a whole is well aware of the LAST YACHT SOUTH WITH A FLAG HOIST 
complexities of his calling. Most yachtsmen are also aware that, 


as a group, brokers operated in accordance with established iii la deen ee a ee be 

codes of conduct and at fixed rates of commission; there are no WHEN YOU SELL YOUR BOAT 

“behind closed door” sales, no special discounts, no trick deals. By Morley Cooper ............. 74 
That being the case, does it not seem desirable that, for the 

good of the sport, all yachtsmen — both individually and col- CONSIDER THE ARCHITECT 

lectively — also adopt a voluntary code of conduct? If that is a a i eS 76 


in order (we are assuming that most skippers will agree), might 

not the first step be to try to eliminate a few of the more obvious THE CONVERSION OF A LIFEBOAT 

“broker’s headaches”? As a starter, here are a few of them: By Chester A. Nedwidek ........... 78 
The anecdotal buyer, who consumes endless hours in reminis- 


cence; the dreamer, who is forever just looking, but without sa egies nae dl a 
a thought of actually buying; the questioning buyer, who asks Ne SY See av eS 83 
1001 superfluous questions; the complaining buyer, who 
doesn’t like any of the listings and who requires a three- PR on ig a. werd egy ee: a as 84 
page letter to state why; the secretive buyer, who will never S 
Ais e 2 (1 SOME SS ns ed 90 

reveal how much he wants to spend; and lastly, the double- eee ore 

- crosser, who tries to avoid paying his broker’s commission GADGETS & GILHICKIES:...i2i.... 92 
by dealing direct with the customer, ignoring that the law 
protects the broker who has produced a customer ready to WITH THE U. S. POWER SQUADRONS... 94 
buy at the seller’s price. NEWS OF THE INDUSTRY ........ 166 


You will probably think of others. 


eee 
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HILE in Nassau recently, I ran into Carl Rockwell, 

owner of the Belisarius, and mixer of the tallest rum 

punches I’ve ever seen, and he made a remark which 
tickled my risibles — whatever they are. He said, on learning 
that I had been promoted to Captain before release from active 
duty in the Naval Reserve, that now he knew that naval officers 
are illiterate. If they were able to read, said he, they’d have read 
my outpourings on this page and would have demoted instead of 
promoting me. I hasten to add that the opinion expressed is 
neither. that of myself nor of the Navy. 


As anticipated, it has been pleasant to be back at sea again 
and, as threatened, a few cruise stories are in the works for sub- 
sequent publication in the respectable portions of this magazine. 
I’ye been splicing and whipping, steering and trimming sheets, 
and doing all the other things from which occupational need has 
barred me for the last few years. Thanks to the tolerance and 
generosity of Linton Rigg, owner and master of Chinquapin, 
in which I am cruising, getting under way in the morning has 
been a matter of mutual consent. No night order book has been 
kept, almost no courses have been entered in the log, and no 
bearings of prominent landmarks have been recorded as we en- 
tered strange harbors. 


I have an even worse confession to make. All my life I have 
heard of ignorant young navigators who set chronometers to 
agree with the galley clock. The latest atrocity of this sort was 
committed by a Russian in command of a Lend-Lease mine 
sweeper who let his chronometer run down and reset it to the 
alleged time given by one of the clocks on Pier 6, Tompkins- 
ville, S. I. Well, I did even worse. Last evening, when the time 
tick came in on Station WWV, of the United States Bureau of 
Standards, Washington, I found that my chronometer was one 
minute and 27 seconds slow. Throwing the traditions of a life- 
time to the winds, I advanced the minute hand one minute. 
I don’t cite this as an example to be followed, but merely as an 
indication of my freedom and independence. 


A year or more ago, I took occasion to mention Station WWV 
which the NATS navigators were using for an up-to-the-minute 
check on the accuracy of their navigating watches. There’s no 
harm in mentioning it again, as these time signals, broadcast 
every five minutes on 214, 5, 10, and 15 megacycles, are the 
greatest boon to navigation since invention of the chronometer. 
In fact, if one can place complete trust in his short-wave radio, 
they supersede the chronometer. The station is identifiable by 
its emission of a musical tone, which, if you have the gift of 
absolute pitch, you will at once recognize as A natural, 440 
vibrations to the second. You don’t even need the gift of perfect 
pitch for on every half hour and even hour a transcribed voice 
tells you what it is, and infornis you that the tone is interrupted 
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every five minutes precisely on the minute and is succeeded by 
the hour and minute of the day transmitted in code. (For ex- 
ample, at 1250 the code gives you .___~..--~_..... 
sa oth Gal tah , and, even if you don’t know the code, you can dif- 
ferentiate between the last two signs which alternate between 
ors for 5 and _ — — — — for 0. And your watch is not liable to 
be more than five minutes out.) Exactly one minute after sus- 
pension of the musical tone it is resumed, and continues until the 
next fifth or tenth minute of the hour. In the background, for 
further verification, is the half-second ticking of what sounds 
like a clock and this ticking gives you another check by omitting 
the fifty-ninth second of each minute. Naturally enough, the 
signal comes in better by night than by day. When I first wrote 
about it I was stationed in the Azores, 2000 miles east of Wash- 
ington. Last night, when I threw caution to the winds, I was 
lying in a reef harbor in Jamaica, nearly 1500 miles south of the 
transmitting station. From which you may conclude that 
wherever you cruise along the east coast of the United States 
you can pick up the time signal if your radio is good enough. 


It has been a wonderful thing altogether being shipmates with 
a good short wave radio. In the evening, after getting the tick, 
I spin the main tuning dial from top to bottom and shift suc- 
cessively from Band 1 to Band 4. Hearing nothing but garbage 
on every frequency, I turn the radio off with a sigh of relief, 
happy that I still have the strength to click the switch and that 
there is so far no law that requires me to keep it on and listen. 


While in Great Inagua recently, I picked up an item of in- 
formation which I trust you will pass on to any veteran who 
was crippled in the war and who finds it difficult to connect with 
a gainful occupation. On this southeastern island of the Ba- 
hamas is situated one of the largest salt works in the world. It 
is owned and operated by three Erickson brothers, formerly of 
New England, and its annual output, if I remember correctly, 
is 50,000 tons of salt. A man-sized job on an outpost of civiliza- 
tion where dampness soon ruins the radio and where climatic 
conditions are just as perfect in all other respects for one who 
wants to enjoy life. Well, William Erickson, who is operating the 
salt pans while his two brothers are winding up their tours of 
duty in the Navy, told me that a few months ago he submitted 
a proposition to the U. S. Navy and to the British-Royal Air 
Force. He offered to provide ten jobs for crippled veterans of 
each service at an annual salary of $1000, living expenses found, 
and guaranteed that no matter how badly incapacitated the 
veteran was he would be given useful and interesting work. A 
handsome, patriotic offer if ever I heard of one, and how many 
takers for the jobs do you suppose he has had to date? [xaetly 
none. So, if you know anybody who would be interested tell him 
to drop a line to Mr. William Erickson, Mathew Town Great 
Inagua, Bahamas. 
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_ @ Eager power that flows smoothly, quietly at 
every speed . . . finger-touch handling ease, and 
"Starting sureness built right in . . . these, and 
every other quality you’d like in a motor, come 
tight down to one word... performance. 


And performance is what's waiting for you in 
every model of Evinrude’s complete 1946 line. 
Performance that has been perfected step by step 
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during 36 years of building fine outboard motors. 
Performance you can bank on! 


See your Evinrude dealer soon — and send for 
free catalog of the complete Evinrude line. Write 
for it today! Address, EVINRUDE MOTORS, 
5185 North 27th Street, Milwaukee 9, Wisconsin 
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What About Sea Anchors? 


Editor, YACHTING: 

p> I have been looking over three books on cruising. Each de- 
votes some space to the sea anchor. Two of them, apparently 
without qualification, say that it will bring a yacht into the 
wind. One says that it is of no value to a sailing yacht, but 
that it works with a power boat. 

A few years ago I was in a small sloop which ran into a severe 
but short blow in the Gulf Stream. With no sail drawing, she 
started off with the wind over the quarter; nothing we could do 
would change her course. It blew too hard for sail. Just to see 
what would happen, the sea anchor was gotten out and streamed 
from the bow in what seemed to be the proper way. Although 
the sloop was slowed down a bit, there was little if any change of 
course. We had a grand ride but the sea anchor did not bring 
her into the wind. 

Although not many yachting books are accessible, I find some 
references. Jack London could not get Snark into the wind with 
a sea anchor. Lawrence Thompson, in “The Navy Hunts the 
CGR 3070,” describes an unsuccessful attempt with Zaida but 
the account is second hand and vague. H. Lee Platt, in “Heavy 
Weather in the Offshore Patrol,’ Yacutine, September, 1944, 
says: “The canvas sea anchor was a beast to handle and the 
results did not justify the effort.” Commander Graham in 
“Rough Passage” tells how he tried to bring a cutter around 
and concludes that it cannot be done with any yacht without a 
riding sail aft. Can it be done, Mr. Editor, with a moderate 
sized sail boat, and how? 

If the sloop had been gotten into the wind, what would have 
happened to her rudder? Going astern at some speed in a nasty 
sea, wouldn’t the rudder have taken a beating? What could 
have been done to protect it? 

RosweE.u Davis 
Middletown, Conn. 


Use of Eyes at Night 


Editor, YacuTinG: 
> In a recent issue.of Yacutine there appeared an article 
entitled, “* Navigation ‘Notes From the Merchant Service” by 
James W: Reed, Jr. I was interested in reading this excellent 
article, amd particularly noted Mr. Reed’s statement, “running 
blacked out as we do now, and with the necessity of keeping a 
sharp lookeut at all times, the watch officer does not like to have 
to put his eyes in the light of the chart room.” — 

In connection with the use of eyes at night, the Navy Bureau 
of Medicine &nd Surgery made a-study of this matter. They 
found, for instances, that the eyes are affected differently by 
lights of different colors, and that when the eyes are exposed to 
white and blue lights, a time interval of from ten to thirty min- 
utes is required for a person to become properly adapted to dark- 
ness. On the other hand, the eyes become adapted to darkness 
after only a few seconds of red light exposure. From this stand- 
point red is the preferred color for lighting whenever needed by 
persons requiring night vision. It is interesting to note that this 
red color effect may be attained by the use of red bulbs, red 
shields, or filters, or by the use_of red goggles. 

In connection with the above studies, the Hydrographic Office 
has found that the use of red lights seriously affects the legibility 
of present day nautical charts. The buff color used for the land 
tint, the orange for indicating navigational lights and the red 
color used for various purposes on these charts are all invisible 
under red light: Consequently, it has become necessary for the 
Hydrographic Office to meet this situation through its use on 
present charts of a gray tint for land areas, a magenta to replace 
the orange tint for lights, and substituting a purple color for red. 
These colors are distinguishable from each other under the red 
light, each a different shade, but not a different color. 

K. K. Burke, Lieutenant, USNR 
Hydrographic Office, 
Navy Department. 
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Clinawe Typhoon 


Editor, YAacuTine: 
> Now that censorship is off, you have probably read that g 
typhoon swept through the Okinawa area a few months ago. We 


_ came through safely despite a strange streak of bad luck. We 


had adequate warning, so, by the time it started to blow. our 
PC was anchored in what we considered the most likely lee. As it 
turned out, it was an excellent choice. Some of the ships went out 
to sea to ride it out, but I doubted our ability to make it, so we 
stayed in. I’m glad we did, as several ships foundered at sea. Of 
course, a lot that stayed in went up on the reefs and had to be 
abandoned, so maybe we would have made out in either place. 
Our first bit of bad luck came in the morning when the storm 
was making up. The wind was NE, about 40 knots, with the 
glass falling fast. A large barge dragged down on us and we had 
to get under way and anchor again. In the early afternoon a 
Victory ship anchored ahead of us and swung into us. Our chain 
parted and we lost most of our starboard chain and our star- 
board anchor. Our bow was smashed in some but not seriously. 
By this time there was about a 60-mile wind and it wasn’t easy 
getting anchored again. Unfortunately, we had to anchor further 
out of the lee this time, as our former berth was too crowded. We 
already had been hit by a landing craft that dragged down on us 
in our old spot, so there wasn’t much point going back there. 
About ten minutes after we anchored our chain parted; we 
were now in a crowded anchorage in a typhoon with no anchors. 
The wind was blowing 60 to 70 knots and heavy rain squalls 
made maneuvering very difficult. We managed, however, after 
several trys, to get moored astern of a merchant ship, using a 
10-inch manila line. This line quickly parted. After some more 


‘maneuvering we got another line secured, only to have it part. 


It was now close to dark,-the storm was getting worse and the 
anchorage was packed with ships, dragging vessels, wreckage, 
barges adrift, piers, small boats, pontoon barges, floating der- 
ricks and nets which had broken adrift. We tried to moor astern 
of another merchant ship, and after they had fouled up a couple 
of times, we managed to get what was left of our anchor chain 
secured to a brand-new 1-inch steel cable. Our chain parted. We 
came up under their stern again and secured the cable direct to 
our capstan. The cable parted. 

Again we maneuvered through the ships, narrowly missed a 
floating crane that came blowing down wind like a bat out of 
hell, and got a new 8-inch manila secured. As a precaution, we 
also rigged two 10-inch manilas; and then the 8-inch parted. We 
rigged another 8-inch. By this time the wind was blowing about 
70 to 80 knots, with heavy rain, and a nasty swell running. The 
glass was dropping .10 to .18 inches per hour with a low of 28.41. 
This doesn’t equal our 28.00 of 1938 on Long Island, but the 
glass fell faster and rose faster in this blow. 

After we were finally secured, the wind shifted to the north, 
the storm center having passed to the east. At the same time, 
the ship we were moored astern of increased the amount of 
chain. The net result was that a moored barge, sailing on her 
anchor, hit us aft and we had to let go the precious lines we had 
risked our necks to get. For six hours we drifted and maneuvered 
in the wildest nightmare imaginable. We had no way of telling 
our position (all the beacons blew down, even if we could have 
seen them) and our radar went out. We twisted and turned, 
missing the shipping by feet, trying to keep in the same spot and. 
off the reefs, to-avoid the dragging ships and to dodge the 
wreckage. 

Dawn never looked so good. Tonight is as lovely a tropical 
night as you could wish for, with a lovely moon, a mirror sea 
and a gentle, cool breeze. The reefs are crowded with wrecks and 
the radio is crowded with distress messages. A lot of auxiliaries, 
some merchant ships and a number of small naval vessels fouD- 
dered or were driven ashore. 

Joun L. Benper, Lt., USCGR 


Somewhere in 
the Pacific 
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WHEELER presents the new 40’ Sunlounge 
with perfection in design and appear- 
ance. The Sunlounge and the new Wheeler 
46’ Double Cabin Cruiser are equipped 
with COLUMBIAN BRONZE PROPELLERS 
& FITTINGS. Boats by Wheeler and the 
majority of fine craft choose the un- 
excelled combination of COLUMBIAN 
products. 


Catalog on request 
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THAT DEEP SEA URGE 


Or Advice to the Sea Lorn 


By IRVING JOHNSON, Commander, USNR 





HE END of the war produced a surge of new 
deep sea cruising enthusiasts as well as an 
added determination among the old offenders 
to do something about it. To help those who 
plan to satisfy that deep sea urge, this article 
attempts to pass along information gathered 
and sifted from thousands of sources during 
the last 25 years. My own deep sea experience includes meeting 
and reading about hundreds of seamen every one of whom sailed 
a different craft on a different course, six years as a professional 
yachtsman, eight years sailing the Yankee three times around 
the world, a passage around the Horn in a square rigger and in- 
numerable ocean races and shorter cruises. 

However, let anyone try to describe the best way to make 
long voyages in small craft and he will be brought up with a 
round turn before he can get well under way. For my own pro- 
tection, let’s consider the following ideas merely as suggestions. 
By long voyages, I mean cruises of 4,000 to 40,000 miles. These 
require quite different planning, knowledge and gear from 
coastwise cruising. 

Here comes the advice. First, read every book and article on 
deep sea cruising that you can get your hands on, from Slocum’s 
Sailing Alone Around the World down to the latest issue of 
Yacutine. Don’t leave out the freak cruises, either, as they 
often teach you what not to do. Learn to distinguish from this 
mass of material which authors speak from real experience and 
study of the situation and which gush superficial ideas for the 
sake of publishing something startling. This practice will serve 
you in good stead when you come up against the condescending 
yachtsman who will tell you all about it from hi vast experience 
of a cruise across the Atlantic or the old 
sailor who used to go to sea in square 
riggers. I have never been able to find 

“all the seagoing dope in any one place, 
801 figure the best way is to average up 
hundreds of ideas, discarding those with 
obviously poor backgrounds of limited 
experience. This suggested reading is a 
tremendous help in gaining experience 
without having to battle through every 
one of the difficult, expensive and often 
dangerous situations to find out first 

d. Don’t worry about getting all 
your experience through books: there 
is plenty more waiting for you. 
My brother and I, brought up on the 
farm, learned our first sailing lessons in 


The author is an inveterate world cruiser, 
having sailed the “Yankee” three times 
around the world. Here (left) she ghosts 
along, aided by her square sail and raffee. 
Photo by Dr. Raymond Dillon. Furling the 
Square ssil (right) was a man-sized job 


a solid winter of reading. We had seen the ocean the previous 
fall, so a sail boat we must have. Art and I subscribed to three 
boating magazines and read Slocum, London, Voss and the 
“how to sail” books, but luckily missed Bowditch. In the spring, 
with our new found knowledge, we selected a 33-foot sloop in 
Bristol, R. I., and the first day’s sail took us down Narragansett 
Bay and around Point Judith. While our book-learned piloting 
and reefing worked well, we had no specific information on what 
a gale looked like so never thought of meeting one the first day 
out. The little sloop, with three reefs down, lay almost flat while 
water and gear flew in every direction. We made it around 
Point Judith but for the longest time thought the book had 
misled us about the pleasures of sailing. 

Many of you readers are wondering what kind of boat it 
would be best to acquire for a cruise you have in mind, while 
others wonder how their present boat would make out at sea. 
The old master, Nat Herreshoff, once said: “‘The factors neces- 
sary to make long voyages should be rated 10 per cent for the 
boat and 90 per cent for the crew.” I feel sure he was considering 
just the ability to “get there” rather than a satisfactory cruise. 

The fact that many men have cruised long distances in un- 
suitable craft.does not make these craft any safer or more 
satisfactory. The same men are usually the first to point out the 
unsuitable qualities in their respective boats. Ahto Walter, who 
is not only a natural sailor but one with much experience, sailed 
his 23 foot sloop Ahto twice across the Atlantic. When his sailing 
companion, Peter Barber, got washed out of the cockpit in mid- 
Atlantic, Ahto, single-handed, beat to windward in the unhandy 
little boat and picked him up. Barber will tell you that only the 
most remarkable seamanship could have accomplished this 





Irving Johnson 









































































rescue in the awkward sloop. Both of these men soon acquired 
real seagoing craft for future deep sea cruises. The moral is: 
don’t start out with an unsuitable craft just because some 
sailing genius made a go of it or some damn fool was lucky 
enough to live through the experience. Give your dream cruise 
a real chance of success rather than making it a nightmare. 

Single out some of the best boats from those you have read 
about. Notice particularly the kind of boat picked out by those 
who make second or third cruises. Alain Gerbault’s first sloop, 
the Firecrest, came near killing him several times early in the 
game. Some of his experiences were too wild to write but he told 
me about them. However, his second boat was a fine, strong, 
powerful, beautifully-built cutter. Harry Pigeon is still well 
satisfied with his Islander after two cruises around the world. 
She is a strong, well-built, lightly rigged yawl. The ketch 
Hurricane, about 45 feet over all, is a fine type of deep sea 
cruiser, heavily built and comfortable. Her design is not the 
result ofa crack designer’s work but she proved most satisfac- 
tory on the long haul. I like her general size and type for a world 
cruise with a crew of two, three or four. 

The size craft you choose will depend on various factors, but 
should be determined mostly by the number in the crew. Of 
course, the condition of your pocketbook, personal preferences, 
and boats available will contribute to the decision. The single- 
hander seems best satisfied with a craft between 30 and 36 feet 
over all. Two men will fare better in something 40 to 45 feet. In 
general, I believe the largest craft that can be well handled by 
a given crew will be the most satisfactory on long voyages and 
to live aboard for long periods. Seven men had a fine voyage 
around the world in the 85-foot schooner Pilgrim, specially de- 
signed for the cruise by John Alden. It would take about the 
same number to handle the average 60-foot schooner but the 
comfort, stowage space and general satisfaction could not com- 
pare with the larger vessel’s. 

Some people pattern their boats exactly on some successful 
craft such as Slocum’s Spray. This is unnecessary except to suit 
one’s fancy. The old ‘sea captain might well have found some 
other type of old fishing boat lying around that he could have 
fixed up to serve him just as well. 

From a mass of evidence certain hull characteristics stand out 
in the more satisfactory deep sea cruisers. These characteristics 
still allow great variety in hull types. The following are listed in 
no particular order. 

Moderately short ends are easier in a seaway and keep from 
pounding and will allow cheaper, stronger construction. 

Ballast not too low in small craft and mostly inside in larger 
ones makes easier motion and is better for crew and gear. 

No very shallow draft or centerboards but nothing as deep as 
the racing craft. A good deep sea cruiser should be able to claw 
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Seven men had a fine voyage-around the world in the 
85-foot schooner “Pilgrim,” specially designed for 
the cruise by John Alden 


off a lee shore. Some, like the narrow, cep, 
English cutters, excel at this. Centerboaris or 
their trunks are apt to give trouble in the long 
run. They get jammed, bent or broken off when 
the boat is run aground. 

Long keels for easier steering, laying hove to 
and for ease in beaching or hauling out. 

Moderately wide beam helps her sail on her bottom 
and provides better deck space and room inside, 

Extremely strong and generally heavy construc- 
tion. A large percentage of the deep sea cruisers 
go aground and take a bad beating once or more 
in their lives. Many of them owe their very ex- 
istence to the extra strength built into them. By 
extra strength I mean construction beyond that 
necessary to stand the battering and wrenching 
of storms. I believe in that stoutness which is such 
a comfort in times of danger and unusual stress 
due to collision with floating or stationary objects, 
It is hard for one who has not sailed to remote 
parts of the world to realize the importance of that extra 
strength. It counts when you are aground and there is no ship- 
yard or help of any kind for 1000 miles. 

This does not mean that I am in favor of filling a boat with 
wood and calling it strength. Too much valuable inside space 
is often lost with large frames. Thicker, tougher outside planking 
would give the desired safety. 

The best deep sea cruising hull cannot be the fastest hull 
for any given size. However, there is no reason why it should 
be slow. I don’t for a minute believe that those apple- 
bowed, oval-shaped craft are the ideal cruisers no matter how 
sea kindly they may be. There are times when you must go to 
windward and I don’t mean under power. 

What rig is best? That’s one you won’t catch me on. They 
are all good except, perhaps, the sloop. What counts most is 
not the type of rig but the design and construction of it and its 
relation to the craft it pushes. Size also is a factor since in 
anything over 50 or 60 feet a schooner rig is generally 
called for. Those of us who have sailed a great deal and 
at times have had trouble with one mast, find more com- 
fort in having another one on board already rigged. I lean 
toward the ketch rig in the smaller sizes and schooner ng 
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From the painting by B. J. Stephenson 
The yawl “Spray” in which Captain Joshua Slocum, single-handed, 
circumnavigated the globe in 1895-98 
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in the larger craft. I will grant that, other things being equal, 
the cutter rig is the fastest, but that is only a minor considera- 
tion on the really long haul. The ketch has the advantage of a 
large fore triangle suitable for light sails yet the mainsail is kept 
within a reasonable size. A good big mizzen staysail can also be 
get in the Trades if the crew is large and energetic enough to 
fool with it. In the larger sizes, over 50 or 60 feet, the schooner’s 
fore triangle is big enough, anyway, and it is time to split up 
your light sails by using a fisherman staysail and main gaff 
topsail. 

Here I am presupposing that you will have a gaff rig, and you 
probably will in the larger sizes. Here are the reasons why I 
think so and don’t forget we are deep sea cruising. First and 
foremost is the difficulty of dousing a marconi sail when running 
before a heavy wind. A skipper is sorely tempted to keep going 
with a gradually increasing fair wind reeling off the knots in the 
right direction. However, the trouble comes if it gets too strong 
and you have to round up into the heavy sea to douse sail with 
your boat still travelling at a high rate of speed. The schooner 
Blue Dolphin, once lost both masts during this maneuver and 
others have done the same thing. I remember several times when 
we doused the Yankee’s gaff mainsail after carrying on in a gale 
when I wouldn’t have dared round up even that sturdy old 
pilot boat at the speed she was travelling. Small craft perform 
this maneuver so much more easily and safely that it is hard to 
make a comparison. 

Another argument in favor of the gaff rig is the chafe on a 
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Two famous ocean cruisers. Harry Pigeon’s “Islander” (above) is a 

strong, well-built, lightly rigged yawl. Warwick Tompkins’s ‘‘ Wander 

Bird’ (right) is a-pilot schooner which has put thousands of miles of 
blue water under her keel 


Marconi sail after long periods of running in the Trade Winds. 
Here again, the larger sails take a worse beating than the 
smaller ones. Then there is the expense of marconi sails which 
won't last as long and which stretch out of shape more quickly 
than gaff sails. Even a poorly fitting gaff sail can often be 
jimmied around at throat and peak and made to work satis- 
factorily. Usually a marconi sail just does or doesn’t. With its 
single halliard pulling on such a narrow strip of canvas at the 
head, it is subjected to many times the stress created on any one 
part of a sail hoisted by the full length of a gaff. The smaller 
mareoni sails seem to do well enough on craft under 40 feet but 
even then most deep sea sailors prefer the gaff rig. 

I believe the schooner rig for seagoing work should favor a 

arge fore triangle, large foresail and fisherman and compara- 
tively small mainsail with gaff topsail. The extra sail necessary 
or running can be set as squaresail and raffee. 

The old argument of squaresail, spinnaker or twin jibs for 
running before the Trades can get as hot now as it ever did. So 
far, I have been a most interested listener but have been gather- 
ing information for the last 20 years expecting to get into the 
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fray sooner or later. Most arguments I have come across seem to 
disregard the size and type of craft the various sails were to. be 
used on, 80 let’s be careful about that part of it. 

First, I would like to get spinnakers out of the way. They 


’ belong entirely on racing craft or coastwise. cruisers. A spinnaker 


can go to sea, as proved by our racing fleet, but few if any long 
distance cruising men could be paid to worry about the careful 
steering it requires or the awkward business of dousing it short- 
handed in a squall. Sherman Hoyt said Dorade rolled the end of 
her spinnaker pole under water every few minutes crossing the 
Atlantic — but she won the race. Then there is the chafe which 
just about rules out the spinnaker for the cruising man. 

While I have put in some 70,000 miles under various square- 
sails, I still don’t think they are the proper rig for the smaller 
craft under about 45 feet. 

I wish I could have been shipmates with the twin jib, but all 
my information on it is second hand. However, those who have 


used both rigs in small craft assure me that the twin jib arrange- * 


ment has it all over the squaresail for ease of handling, steering, 
simplicity, cost and safety. 

To set a definite size where the squaresail should take over is 
impossible but here are some factors that affect the argument. 
As any boat of a given design is increased in size, her motions 
become slower, her crew is usually larger and there is more room 
for the additional rigging required by a squaresail and its yard. 
Various circumstances become more suited to a squaresail as 
size is increased until an old pilot schooner hull of 80 or 90 feet 
like Wander Bird or Yankee provides such steady motion that 
a man can go aloft in a hurricane. When that is possible, your 
square yard should be secured aloft like those of a square 
rigger’s, with the sail furled on it. 

On the slightly smaller or more unsteady craft where the 
yard is still carried aloft, the sail is usually furled by brailing 
it in to the center of the yard where it is secured just forward of 
but parallel to the foremast. This method was used in the 
Pilgrim; it requires more rigging but it is usually better than 
the next step toward the smaller craft which calls for lowering 
the yard to the deck when not in use. 

The raffee should not be forgotten at this time as it is used in 
conjunction with the squaresail. We considered it one-of the best 
sails on Yankee and were able to carry it about 60 per cent of the 
cruise. To have room for a raffee, the upper ends of the forestay 

(Continued on page 117) 
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Photo-Art Commercial Studios 
A lot of hand work by skilled men goes into building a wooden vessel 
by traditional methods 






HE DIFFICULTY in getting lead for yacht 
keels these days seems to be attributable, in 
part, to the number of lead pencils used up by 
people trying to figure how they can afford to 
build their dream ships now that the war’s over. 
To those who were abroad during the gradual 

; increase in the cost of everything during the 
war (and don’t give me any of those O.P.A. figures), it is ap- 
palling to come home and find used boats selling for nearly 
twice what they cost to build, and boatbuilders reluctant to put 
a price on a new boat or to promise anything binding in the way 
of materials to be used or delivery dates. 

Conditions will undoubtedly be resolved into some kind of 
relatively sane pattern in due time. The one sure thing is that it 
will cost more to build a given boat than it used to cost, and that 
future costs will remain up, or fluctuate, in proportion with 
general price levels. ‘ 

In an attempt to find out something about immediate yacht 
building prospects, the writer took a cruise among boat yards 
and designers’ offices between New York and Marblehead, ask- 
ing questions. If the following pages reveal a certain confusion, 
it’s just a reflection of the writer’s state of mind at the end of the 
trip. 


designers. It is costing about 50 per cent more today to build 
the average small cruising boat — the four-berth auxiliary, let’s 
say — than it did just before the war. One builder may say 30 
per cent and another 75 per cent, but each is thinking of a dif- 
ferent boat, the so-called “gold platers,”’ or anything approach- 
ing them, being proportionately higher than smaller and 
simpler boats. The smaller the boat, the less the proportionate 
increase. An open boat, for instance, may have risen in price as 
little as 10 or 15 per cent since 1941 and a half-decked boat or a 
small racing sloop without cruising accommodations, may be 
up 25 per cent. Small boats are generally built in larger quanti- 
ties than bigger craft and they lend themselves more effectively 
to production-line methods which have been greatly developed 
through wartime building experience. When you start fitting 


A few figures reflect general agreement among builders and 
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WHAT LL: 1T COST 
TO BUILD 


By WILLIAM H. TAYLOR 


cabin joinerwork and gear of all sorts onto and into boats, both 
the amount of hand labor and the material and equipment costs 
begin to jump. 

A recent survey conducted by Yacutine revealed that the 
estimates of stock builders of power boats, both open and cruis- 
ing, were figured on a rise in costs of from 25 to 30 per cent, 
Considering the long experience and high quantity production 
efficiency of these builders, who have supplied the sport with 
most of its motor craft for many years, this jibes nicely with the 
conclusions noted above. 

Agreement is by no means complete among builders as to 
where the increase goes. One finds labor cost increased as much 
or more than materials, while another finds a bigger percentage 
of extra cost going into materials. Which may have something 
to do with improved cost accounting methods, again due to war 
production. 

One of the boatbuilder’s major occupations nowadays is a 
sort of treasure hunt for materials. If you want a boat planked 
with hard pine or Philippine, you may find that the. quotations 
aren’t excessive on these materials— but try to find the materials. 
A good many boats are being built today of higher grade and 
more expensive lumber and other material than their owners 
would normally demand. They may be better and longer-lived 
boats, in some cases, as a result but they still cost a lot.more 
than would the boat the owner meant to build. I ran across one 
yacht, for instance, that is going to have black walnut cockpit 
and cabin flooring because the builder couldn’t lay hands on 


“any suitable teak — elegant, but expensive. 


Consider the case of the boat yard in Connecticut which re- 
cently had to get a pair of propellers for a twin screw boat. They 
finally located one in New Bedford and another in Philadelphia, 
both second hand. In one, the shaft hole had to be bushed and in 
the other it had to be reamed out. Both had to be re-pitched and 
one had to be cut down in diameter before they were a pair. And 
the builder’s telephone bill alone, by the time he got the two 
wheels located and shipped to him, amounted to $26. 

Which brings up that painful factor known as overhead. 
Ralph Richmond, head of Quincy Adams Yacht Yard, says one 
reason building costs have gone up is that during the war the 
boatbuilder learned a lot about overhead and profits. Many 
yards in the past built boats mainly to keep their men busy in 
the off seasons and depended on their overhaul and repair work 
to carry all the overhead and provide the profits. Today, ac 
cording to Richmond, the builder is charging a just proportion 
of overhead and profit against new construction, which should 
be good news for the owner when it comes to repair and overhaul. 
Overhead itself is up. One yard that had an office force of two 
girls before the war, now has a dozen — most of them engaged 
in compiling information and filling out government forms 
which are a dead loss to everybody except the job holders in the 
bureaus which thought up the forms. 

Labor, getting higher hourly rates, is less productive pet 
dollar. To a considerable extent the old-time boatbuilder, who 
could turn out a whole boat by himself if need be, has been sup- 
planted by the workman who does a few specialized jobs. Many 
yards are operating with a few real boatbuilders who train and 
supervise the newcomers. Inevitably, in this process, every yard 
hires, temporarily at least, a good many men who aren't worth 
the wages they get. Many of the men who come in learn to do 
one or two jobs well and efficiently but, at the wages they draw, 
the builder can’t afford to put them on other work and thus 
give them, in due time, a thoroughly rounded training 0 the 
trade. The result is that as long as a builder is in quantity pro 
duction on one model and can keep one gang framing, nother 
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g planking, another caulking, and so on, he can build boats 
efficiently; if he is building only a few boats and those of differ- 
ent models, he is paying men more money than they are worth 
when they’re doing other than the job or jobs they know. 

For this reason many builders are reluctant to take on single- 
boat custom building contracts except at prices high enough to 
cover a multitude of unexpected but possible extra costs. The 
cost of the first boat of a group of five or ten or a hundred may 
be much higher than the customer would pay, but the cost per 
boat goes down rapidly as the various gangs learn their jobs on 
that particular model. Builders say that on a group of one- 
design boats, the labor cost per boat is cut in half between the 
first and the fifth or sixth boats. By the time the sixth boat is 
done, the gangs have got into the swing of the job and from 
there on the amount of labor on the twentieth or thirtieth boat 
costs just about as much as on the sixth. 

The next step in economy comes a good deal farther up the 
line. When you get into three-figure production, the builder is 
economically justified in going to the initial expense of special 
machinery and elaborate jigs, which materially cut the labor 
figure per boat, both in time saving and in increasing the pro- 
ductivity of relatively unskilled workmen. Another angle is that 
of purchasing power, the ability to get lower prices on big 
quantities of material and equipment. Both these savings, how- 
ever, depend on-the builder’s knowing in advance that he’s going 
to build a large number of a certain boat within a reasonable 
length of time. Building a dozen boats this year, a few more 
next year, and so on as the demand may arise, is far less econom- 
ical than building a hundred such boats in one continuous op- 
eration. 

Which inevitably brings up the stock boat. Until shortly be- 
fore the war the sailing man, except in one-design racing classes, 
remained an individualist, and by preference most still are. But, 
due partly to the variety and quality now offered in stock auxil- 
iaries and partly to the increasing difference in cost between 
stock and custom boats, he is gradually accepting the stock 
boat. Most builders who turn out both custom and stock boats 
feel that within a few years the stock-built auxiliary of 40’ and 
less over all, will be as ubiquitous in her field as the stock motor 
cruiser and runabout has long been in hers. In larger sizes, the 
custom-built boat will probably continue to predominate. 

One effect of the war has been the disappearance of the ‘‘ back 
crick” boat shop where one or two old time boatbuilders, as- 
sisted by occasional temporary helpers, used to build a boat at 


The production line (right) makes 

efficient use of available labor. 

Some builders set up the bulk- 

heads (below) before framing 

and planking, and use them as 
molds 
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a time, often from their own models. Working for wages, with 
their wives keeping the books, if any, and the overhead written 
off when their grandfathers finished paying for the band saw, 
those men could build boats cheaply and most of them built 
them well. If you knew such a builder, and could tell him just 
what you wanted, you would generally get a good boat cheap, 
in course of time. There were scores of such shops along the 
coast, perhaps hundreds. But during the past few years some 
have been war-boomed into boat manufacturing plants, com- 


_ plete with overhead, and most of the rest have been locked up 


while the men who operated them went to work for big wages in 
shipyards or other war industry. Whether many such shops will 
ever re-open, and whether they can stay in business under pres- 
ent conditions, remains to be seen. If not, their passing will be 
mourned by a lot of yachtsmen who used to sit around the shops 
and whittle while they watched their boats slowly taking shape 
under skillfully wielded hand tools. 

How, then, is a man going to get a boat built if his bank 
account doesh’t measure up to the size or quality of boat which 
is the least he’ll accept? Irving Jakobson’s excellent article on 
“The Cost Factor in Boat Building,” in the January YACHTING, 
pointed out the error of trying to get too much boat built for too 
few dollars. Far better to get a sound, strongly built and rigged 
boat 30’ long than a 40’ boat of similar type for the same price, 
if it means accepting basically weak or inferior construction, 
rigging and gear. But are there any sound short cuts to getting 
what you want for what you can afford to pay in the way of 
initial cost? 

One possibility is that of buying an incomplete boat and 
either finishing her up yourself or having the work done piece- 
meal over a period of time. No two men came up with exactly 
the same answer, probably because everybody has a different 
picture of what constitutes a partly finished boat. A bare hull is 
of little use except as a base on which to start building, but by 
going somewhat farther you can get a boat you can sail while 
you’re scraping up the money to finish the job. This approach to 
the problem won’t, for the average man, save any money to 
speak of in the long run. It will merely spread the total cost over 
a period of time. The only final saving would be the labor cost 
of what work you can do yourself, except possibly for a saving 
on material if you have a cousin in the marine hardware business 
or know where you can steal an engine or a suit of sails. Few 
yachtsmen have either the time, the skill, or the power tools to 
do a job that will be satisfactory to themselves, when finished, 


In the shop shown below floors 

are being set up on one keel, 

another has the engine stringers 

in and is ready for pre-fabricated 

bulkheads (stacked at right); a 

third is planked and a fourth has 
her deck structures on 
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or to possible future buyers, and a botched finishing job would 
knock more off the resale value of your boat than you could 
possibly save by it. If you’re a good carpenter, you may save 
money by doing the interior joinerwork; if you’re a mechanic, 
you ¢an install your own engine and, if you’re a really good 
rigger, maybe you can rig the boat — but be sure you’re good. 

It is feasible to build an auxiliary and either leave the pur- 
chase of & motor until another year or put in the motor first and 
use her as a power boat for a season or two. The best guess seems 
to be that the auxiliary engine installation runs about 10 per 
cent of the total cost of the boat, while estimates on the rig run 
anywhere from 10 to 20 per cent. Tanks and piping, however, 
should generally be installed when the boat is built as it’s a 
costly job to put them in afterward, and the same goes for 
electric wiring that runs in inaccessible places. Another quite 
feasible scheme, if you don’t mind roughing it, is to have your 
builder put in the structural bulkheads below deck and then 
chuck in three or four pipe berths, a primus stove, and a bucket 
as temporary cabin fittings until you get around to putting in 
something better. 

Several builders and ‘architects came up with a guess that a 
boat that could be sailed away from the yard, though lacking 
complete cabin accommodations and all but absolutely essential 
hardware, could be had at a saving of around 25 per cent on the 
initial cost, but that there would be no final saving if and when 
the boat was satisfactorily finished up. 

An attempt to break up the cost of a boat into component 
parts produced varied figures on what a bare hull would cost, 
proportionately. Walter McInnis has a design for a 38’ bare 
hull — really bare in this case, without hatches, superstructure or 
fittings — which could be finished up into a seagoing power 
cruiser, a motor-sailer or a commercial fisherman. He estimates 
the bare hull could be delivered for around $2800 against a 
probable total cost of $12,000 for the same boat nicely finished 
up as a motor-sailer with a good engine. Major Smyth, of 
Mystic Yacht Yard, figured the bare hull cost at as little as one- 
sixth of a small inexpensive cruising boat. Others came up with 
approximately one-half or more as the cost of the hull, but they 
weren’t thinking of such a completely bare hull. 

The acceptance of “fisherman finish” and equipment has 
distinct possibilities, and it is noteworthy that several builders 
are now offering a stock hull as either a “lobsterman” or a 
cruiser. The fisherman usually gets a stout, able hull and a good 
engine, but with few frills and no bright work. Palmer Scott 
cites two boats, both 42 feet long, both by the same designer, 
Wm. H. Hand, Jr. One is an out-and-out fisherman, for com- 
mercial use; the other an offshore power yacht to be used for 
cruising and sport fishing. The latter is slightly lighter in con- 
struction. Both boats are being built with spars and iron work 
but without engines or equipment. The straight fisherman hull 
will cost, on that basis, in the neighborhood of $4200; the yacht 
around $7200. The difference is mostly in the finish. The final 


cost of the yacht, with a rather expensive engine, will be some- 
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In many shops hulls are framed and planed 
bottom up, then turned over for finishing 


where near $12,000. The question of varnish 
vs. paint finish comes in here. For a boat that 
‘is to have bright-finished cabin houses, trim, 
-spars, etc., the lumber must be more care- 
fully chosen for appearance and the labor 
cost is much higher, involving protection of 
the surfaces during the building as well as the 
actual smoothing and varnishing. If an all- 
paint job will suit you, you can save money. 
Another figure as between the same hull 
built and finished as either a lobster boat or a 
cruising yacht comes from Ray Hunt, who 
is having several 38’ lobstermen built for 
around $6500 and expects to finish up the 
same hull as a yacht for somewhere around 
$10,000. 

Another way you can save money on a 
custom-built boat is to let your builder have a say in the con- 
struction plans. The naval architect is always working toward 
his ideal. Every boatbuilding plant has certain favorite methods 
of construction that its men are accustomed to using, which 
may differ from the construction the architect favors for a par- 
ticular boat. Assuming the yard knows its business, you will 
get a less expensive job of building in that particular yard by 
accepting its familiar method of construction, because the 
men can build much faster that way and they will probably doa 
better job than they would with unfamiliar methods. Or to put 
it another way, if you insist on a certain type of construction, go 
to a builder who normally builds on that method. Many minor 
savings can thus be effected without making any practical or 
visible difference in the finished boat; if you want to go even 
farther, possibly sacrificing certain other considerations to econ- 
omy, you can save still more by definitely designing a boat for 
economical construction — by using a fin keel instead of planked- 
down wineglass section, for instance. ° 

Which brings up the point that there are certain naturally 
cheap-to-build forms of boats. Many of them won’t suit the 
average owner but, if one happens to suit your requirements or 
tastes, you can get a lot of boat for the money. Such a boat is the 
sharpie, like Sara Reid, which Commander Beebe has described 
in detail in past issues of Yacutrna. Another is the long, nar- 
row, fin-keel type developed by Ray Hunt in the 110, 210 and 
now the new 510 square foot sail area classes, designed for sheet 
plywood construction. They are in a sense diametrically op- 
posed types, the sharpie being essentially a simple, shoal water 
cruising boat, the Hunt boats out-and-out racing machines, 
though the 510, which is 44’ 8” over all and is expected to give 
sailing performance comparable to a Q boat, is large enough to 
have a three- or four-berth cabin layout, equivalent in accommo- 
dations, perhaps, to the 30’ over all typical cruising boat. There 
(Continued on page 105) 
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VOYAGE TO THE NEW WORLD 


From Stockholm to Norfolk in a 37-Foot Sloop 


By VOLDEMAR VEEDAM and ARVID KUUN 
As told to William G. Wing 


N DECEMBER 18th, 1945, the lookout of the 
destroyer escort John P. Gray sighted a small 
sloop while approximately 100 miles east of 
Cape Henry. Seeing a man standing on her 
deck, wildly waving his arms, the captain of 
' the DE changed course to investigate, expect- 

ing to find a yachting party out of Norfolk, 
in distress after the recent bad weather. 





The crew of the Gray were amazed to learn that the 37-foot 


craft, named Erma, was not out of Norfolk but Stockholm, 
Sweden, and that on board were 16 Estonians: seven men, five 
women and four little girls. 

The Gray gave the little vessel diesel oil for her auxiliary 
motor, water and charts. The sailors showered the Estonians 
with gifts. Two days later, the Erma put into the Army Mine 
Base at Little Creek, near Norfolk, in a snowstorm, ending a 
voyage described by the Daily Mail in London as that of the 
“ Mayflower of 1945.” 

Later, in Norfolk, two of the Estonians, Capt. Arvid Kuun 
and Voldemar Veedam, told their story while awaiting the deci- 
sion of immigration authorities regarding their stay in this 
country. It begins in Stockholm, Sweden, where the Estonians 
had fled after the German occupation of their country. Here is 
their own account of the voyage: 


We had all been in Sweden for at least two or three years and 
each of us had determined to come to the United States by any 
means possible. Daily we scanned newspaper advertisements for 
a boat which would carry us there but all were either too ex- 
pensive or had too few accommodations. Finally, last May, we 
found the Erma advertised for sale in a Stockholm newspaper. 

She was an old type of Swedish Koster boat, used-on the west 
coast of Sweden as mail boats and pilot cutters. Erma was more 
than 40 years old and had last been used as a family boat. She 
was a double-ender, clinker-built, 37’ over all, with practically 
no overhangs, a draft of 3’ 6’ and 13’ beam. She had 114” oak 
planking fastened together with wooden pegs. There was no 
ballast, inside or out. A 12” oak keel ran the length of her bot- 
tom and her heavy rudder was hung outboard. 

She was rigged as a sloop, with a 33’ hollow mast, a marconi 
mainsail on a track and a jib — all inboard. We found she sailed 
well on the wind when there was little sea but she was wet close- 
hauled when it was rough. Sailing her around Stockholm, we 
found she hardly heeled when other yachts were reefed. Seven 
knots is the best speed we ever made in her at any time. 

We began work at once. A second- 
hand Bolinder semi-diesel motor was 
installed driving a three-bladed pro- 
peller. This motor developed from eight 
to ten horse power and drove Erma 
about four knots but it gave us trouble. 
[twas old and it had to be heated with a 
blowtorch for about 20 minutes before it 
could be cranked and started. 

On either side of the cockpit we placed 

el tanks with a capacity of 150 gallons 
each, They were never entirely filled, 

wever, as we were unabie to buy more 
than 70 gallons of diesel oil during. the 


“Erma” at anchor in Funchal, Madeira. This 
was her last port of call before heading 
across the ocean for Norfolk 


trip. Next to the fuel tanks, we placed two water tanks, holding 
a little more than a ton. We made these tanks of iron and coated 
them inside with cement. In place of the tiller, we fitted a wheel 
at the forward end of the cockpit so that the helmsman would 
be in the most protected place. 

Many alterations had to be made in Erma’s interior to ac- 
commodate 16 persons. She had, when we bought her, two 
cabins, with two double bunks in one and two single bunks in 
the other. We made a third cabin abaft the cockpit and put two 
double bunks there. The engine was also in this room. A water 
closet was installed in the fore peak. Our work was finished by 
August 1st. 

These are the 16 who made the trip: Capt. Harry Paalberg, 
his wife, three-year-old daughter and 61-year-old mother; Capt. 
Kuun, his wife and three daughters, aged 3, 7 and 10 years; 
Mrs. Julia Altenbrun and her daughter, Miss Maia Andre; five 
single men, Voldemar Veedam, former music and art editor of a 
Baltic newspaper, Paul Reinholm, former aviation pilot, and his 
brother Lembit Reinholm, our engineer, Heino Luts, who was 
studying pharmacy in Sweden, and a law student who prefers 
not to be named. Except for Paul Reinholm, Kuun and Paal- 
berg, none had pveviously been to sea. 

Twelve of us left Stockholm on August 9th and sailed down 
the east coast to Sdderkgping at the entrance to the Ggta 
Canal. We crossed Sweden through this system of lakes and 
canals, picking up the other four of the party at a small town in 
the interior. We reached Kungalv, a little place near Ggtebgrg, 
on the west coast of Sweden, on August 20th and laid our course 
for Scotland. 

This is the way we slept. In the forward cabin, Capt. Kuun 
and one child slept in one bunk, his wife and another child in the 
other bunk and his third child slept on a bench in the middle of 
the cabin. In the next cabin, Capt. Paalberg and his wife slept 
in one bunk, his mother and his child on the bench amidships 
and Mrs. Altenbrun and her daughter in the other bunk. The 
five single men lived aft. There were accommodations for only 
four in the after cabin. One of the men was always on duty at 
sea, and in port the fifth slept on deck in good weather or sat up 
in a spacé about three feet square next to the engine in bad 


weather. 


We cooked on Swedish primus stoves, which burn kerosene. 
Each cabin had its own stove, prepared its own meals and 
bought its own provisions. Potatoes, our most important food, 
were owned in common. Besides potatoes, we lived on such 
foods as canned beef and vegetables, rice, onions and Swedish 
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1.— Stockholm 
2 — Soderkdping 
3 — Kungdlv 

4 — Krager6é 

5 — Fraserburgh 
6 — Inverness 

7 — Corpach 

8 — Portaferry 
9 — Kingstown 
10 — Funchal 
11— Cape Henry 
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sextant, a U.S.H.O. great circle ¢h.irt 
of the North Atlantic, bought in St. -k- 
holm, a compass and a new battery set 
radio for Greenwich time signals. \Ve 
had a barometer but no taffrail log. 
The radio was used no longer ti:an 
five or ten minutes at a time on cys 
when we had made an observation. It 
had no extra batteries but it never fa:led 
us during five months at sea. Time sig- 
nals were picked up on the short w.ve 
from London, until the last two weeks 
off the American coast when we got 
them on the broadcast band from 
Boston. Often, after hearing the time 
signal, the BBC would begin its news- 
cast. It was intensely interesting to us 
20) but we never allowed ourselves to listen 
ddef for longer than five minutes. Our 
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hard bread. Swedish hard bread will last indefinitely but, if it 
gets wet and is not dried in the sun, it will spoil. We were able to 
buy but little canned milk for the children in Sweden and Capt. 
Kuun could buy only four cans of milk in Norway. 

Kuun and Paalberg both hold master’s papers and acted as 
co-captains. We stood four-hour watches. Later, after we left 
Madeira, Paul Reinholm took a watch in fair weather. It is 
interesting that no one on board suffered from seasickness dur- 
ing the voyage. The children got their sea legs as soon as they 
stepped on the boat and were the best sailors on board. 

Three days out of Sweden, we had a gale from the WSW which 
lasted a day and a half. The boat began to leak so we changed 
our course and put into Kragerg¢, a small port on the east coast of 
Norway. We hauled Erma out on the railway there and replaced 
the caulking which had come out. Because of the boat’s age 
and the fact she was held together by wooden pegs, we could not 
caulk her tightly and could never drive her as hard as we would 
have liked to. We pumped about 20 gallons of water out of her 
each hour during the voyage. 

With a good breeze, we reached Fraserburgh, Scotland, on 
September 2nd and waited there two days while Paalberg went 
to Aberdeen to buy charts of the Scotch and Irish coasts and get 
the sextant repaired. We bought white bread at Fraserburgh 
and filled our water tanks. From there we sailed to Inverness 
and entered the Caledonian Canal across Scotland. These 60 
some miles of canals and lakes from the North Sea to the At- 
lantic, bordered by mountains and forests, were the most 
beautiful part of the trip. 

We left Corpach, Scotland, at the west end of the canal, on 
September &th and sailed southwardly along the Irish east coast. 
September is a bad time in the Irish Sea and at once a series of 
uncommonly heavy. gales set upon us. Three times we sought 
shelter in Irish bays and creeks too small to be mentioned on the 
charts. 

While we were at another Irish town, Portaferry, some RAF 
Sea Patrol men organized a food collection for us and gave us 
tea, potatoes, tinned foods and milk and chocolate for the 
children. 

The worst gale struck when we were at anchor in Kingston 
Bay, south of Dublin. Blowing up from the shore, the westerly 
wind became a whole gale. With our anchor down and the engine 
running full speed ahead, we drifted about a mile out to sea. 
The spume blowing through the air looked like snow. A yacht at 
sea near there was lost with all hands and a steamer was blown 
ashore in Scotland. 

We left Kingston for Madeira on September 24th on a course 
out in the Atlantic as far as possible to avoid the Bay of Biscay. 
This leg of the trip, which we feared the most, proved to be the 
most pleasant. We had bad weather on one day and were be- 
calmed on another, but we had fair winds on every other day 
and the weather became warmer as we worked south. Our best 
24-hour run of 150 miles was made during this passage. 


The navigation equipment consisted of a secondhand old 


watches were checked each time by the 
radio. Kuun’s watch never varied as 
much as a minute but Paalberg’s — a pocket chronometer — 
had been hastily repaired in Stockholm and was several minutes 
too fast or too slow at each check. Both watches were read dur- 
ing observations and the mean time used. The observations, 
incidentally, were taken from a cabin top because of our low 
freeboard. ; 
Seventeen days out of Kingston, on October 10th, we sailed 
into Funchal, Madeira. The pleasant weather which had lasted 
while we were at sea, changed as we sighted Madeira and we 
drove into Funchal’s harbor before a southwesterly gale. For the 
next ten days we lay at anchor in Funchal, waiting for the 
money to buy supplies which Paalberg’s father had cabled. 
Bad weather continued the whole time but, when we had 
bought provisions and put to sea, the weather cleared and we left 
under power in a flat calm. It had been impossible to buy diesel 
oil in Funchal] and there were only about 15 gallons in the tanks 
when we left. The engine was run a total of about 24 hours dur- 
ing the crossing and most of that was done on the first day. 
When only five gallons were left, we no longer used the motor. 
We sailed south to pick up the Northeast Trades and came 
across on about the 21st parallel. For about 40 days, fair winds 
prevailed and we averaged 100 miles each 24 hours. The temper- 
ature was between 70° and 80° and became warmer as we 
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She was a double-ended Swedish Koster boat. Her 16 passengers were 

berthed in three cabins and the after cabin, abaft the cockpit, was the 
“‘quarters’’ for the five single men 
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approached the West Indies. Paul Reinholm made a harpoon 
out of sheet iron and was occasionally able to spear fish. During 
one day, we saw three separate waterspouts about 1000 yards 
away. Several times we saw whales. One pair accompanied us 
for most of a day, swimming one on either side. They were much 
bigger than our boat. 

One day when we were running before a fresh wind with a 
fairly heavy sea, Paul Reinholm dropped our only bucket, a 
wooden one with a rope handle, over the side. Immediately, he 
took off his wrist watch and jumped after the bucket. Only the 
helmsman was on deck at the time. When the rest of us got on 
deck, Paul was 300 yards astern. We jibed the boat but the jib, 
which we had taken off the forestay and set on a boom from the 
mast like a spinnaker, was backwinded. We lowered the jib but 
Erma wouldn’t go to windward without it. We couldn’t use the 
motor because it took too long to start and the engineer was in 
the ocean, lost to our view at times by the swell. We finally got 
the jib hoisted on the forestay and sailed back to Paul. When he 
came on board he was very mad, “If I hadn’t had to stop to 
take off my watch, I could have gotten the bucket,”’ he said. 

We had reckoned on the crossing taking us no longer than 45 
or 50 days. Our food would not hold out for a much longer time. 
Already, ten days out of Madeira, we began to ration water. 
With so. little fuel, a period of calm would have serious conse- 
quences for us. Therefore; instead of turning northward and 
heading for America by way of Bermuda, we resolved to con- 
tinue westward with the Trades almost to the Bahamas so that 
the Gulf Stream could carry us northward. 

Until we neared the American coast, we had only a few hours 
of bad weather on one day — November 10th. It was flat calm 
one second and blowing a gale the next. We started to reef but 
the wind increased so we just lowered the mainsail. The squall 
soon passed, leaving us rolling in the heavy sea in a calm, The 
sails slatted so badly we had to lower them. 

The Erma had roller reefing gear on her main boom. It was 
not entirely satisfactory. The luff of the mainsail with its slides 
bulked larger than the leach as it rolled around the boom. The 
after end of the boom drooped and the reefed mainsail would not 
set flat. 

For the next two weeks the wind was from the north and east, 
from gentle to fresh in force. Our barometer, reading in milli- 
meters, stayed between 763 and 765. (765 millimeters equals 
30.12 inches.) On November 24th we had a strong NNW wind 
and a heavy sea, so that we had to reef for several hours. On the 
27th, our observations put us in 27°: 15’ N, 74°: 23’ W, about 200 
miles east of the Bahamas. 

The sun set that evening in an ominous, dirty-violet-colored 
sky. By noon the next day, the wind had gone from SE to WSW 
and the barometer, which read 764, was slowly dropping. At 
8:00 p.m., the wind had increased to strong and was blowing 
from the west. The barometer was still dropping and the sea 
growing heavier. We reefed the mainsail. On the next day, the 
wind had increased to gale force. We had no storm sails, so we 
took the mainsail off and ran due east before the gale under the 
lib. By the next day the barometer had dropped to 759 and the 
wind, still from the west, blew a whole gale. At 3:00 p.m., we 
brought her around, head to the wind, and put the sea anchor 
off the bow. The Erma would stay pointing into the eye of the 
wind all right but, with her shallow keel, would drift off broad- 
side whenever it got on either bow. 

Again we swung the Erma around and put the sea anchor off 
the stern. When the stern pointed directly into the wind, seas 
swept our decks. The noise of the crashing seas terrified some of 
the women below. 

Then we hoisted the jib. With that gale, the boat sailed three 
or four knots dragging the sea anchor. The stress on the anchor 
tode— our last piece of manila —and the main traveler to 
Which it was fastened was enormous. We then secured about 10 
fathoms of chain between the boat and the end of the anchor 

rode. It eased the tension at once, but seas continued to come 
aboard when the wind was dead aft. We found the boat rode 
‘asiest wlien the chain was fastened to one side of the traveler 
and the wind was put about 20° on the quarter. We still had too 
much sail up so we hoisted our old jib with its head tied in an 
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H. D. Vollmer 
“Erma” tied up at Norfolk at the end of her 128-day passage from 
Stockholm, Sweden 


Irish reef. It was necessary for a man to stay at the helm all the 
time. 

We lay under this rig all night, the next day and the third 
day, December 2nd, until 2:00 p.m. At that time, we were able 
to take in the anchor, set our reefed mainsail and jib and resume 
our course. By next day it was calm. Our drinking water was 
now rationed to one pint a day apiece for drinking and cooking. 
The kerosene for the stoves was exhausted and we cooked with 
diesel oil. Food was becoming scarce and it was apparent that 
the women, while they never complained, were losing much 
weight. The seas breaking aboard had caused another calamity. 
Salt water had ruined the mirror on the sextant. But our handy 
man, Paul Reinholm, cut a new one with a file under water from 
his own pocket mirror, which served us until we reached Norfolk. 

We were sailing northwest for Norfolk now. On December 
4th, the barometer dropped again, the wind went to the south 
and we were reefed off and on for the next three days. 

December 10th dawned calm but the barometer had dropped 
ten millimeters since the day before and was down to 754 
(29.68 inches). By 4:00 p.m. it was blowing gale force from the 
NNW and once more we were forced to run before it under 
the jib. The wind abated somewhat the next day and we were 
able to continue on our course under reefed mainsail. 

By December 12th we were in the Gulf Stream off Cape 
Hatteras and had only enough food left for two meals apiece. 
The water was warm and the air was freezing with snow and 
rain. The resylting condensation, coupled with the rain and the 
seas which came aboard, made our clothes and bunks wringing 
wet all the time. The first night we slept ashore our throats and 
noses felt all dried out because we had been breathing the moist 
air so long. One of the boys later developed lumbago as a result 
of this constant wetness. 

But next day we met the Gray and were given oil, water, 
charts and food. We took course from her WNW for Norfolk, 
running under sails and motor. But at 5:00 a.m. on the 14th the 
propeller shaft broke and we lost the propeller. There were light, 
variable head winds so we tacked“tp the coast and passed be- 
tween Cape Henry and Cape Charles on the 15th, 128 days out 
of Stockholm. It was snowing and the visibility was not above 
250 yards. Suddenly the compass began to point in every direc- 
tion, probably because of some area over which we were passing. 
It was snowing too badly to be able to see between buoys so we 
put into Little Creek as a rescue plane, sent out to look for us, 
circled overhead. 

“Tf I had to make the voyage again,”’ Capt. Kuun said, “and 
had a little more money, I would first buy a boat with some 
overhang aft so that a following sea would raise the stern in- 
stead of coming aboard. I would buy a boat with a deeper keel 
so that the sea anchor could be put off the bow. I would want a 

(Continued on page 112) 
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Subject: 
DINGHIES 


peng are more ways of handling the dinghy than hauling 
her around by the nose. Illustrated here are just a few. 

The 100’ schooner Blue Dolphin is well equipped with small 
boats (No. 1). She has a motor lifeboat in chocks on the port 
side, three dories nested fisherman-fashion in the starboard 
waterway, and a motor launch slung outboard on the starboard 
davits. 

If you have a flat-bottomed dinghy and a clear space on the 
after deck, what could be simpler than this (No. 2)? For heavy 
weather, lash her down to ringbolts in the deck or, simpler yet, 
just yank her into the cockpit. 

A common rig, on power craft, is this type of short boom 
(No. 3) with a hoisting tackle which lifts the boat out, swings 
her over the after cabin house or deck, and eases her down. 

An ingenious rig (No. 4) patented some years ago by Eleo. 
The ladder stows in a track on the top of the deckhouse when 
not in use. Slide it out and down into the position shown, run 
the dinghy up on it, then slide the whole rig back onto the 
house top and secure it. To launch, reverse the process. A 
winch on the cabin top makes it easier. 


Towing is still the most common method of dinghy handling. 
This boat (No. 5) has a ringbolt for the towing painter well 
down on the stem, which keeps her head up and prevents ‘‘root- 
ing’’ and sheering around. For the lightest towing strain, slack 
off the painter until the boat rides on the forward face of the 
second swell of your boat’s wake, adjusting it when you change 
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speed. For rough water towing, a canvas cover that buttons 
down around the gunwale will keep the spray out of her and a 
weight such as a sounding lead, slid back along the painter near 
the dinghy, will stop her from riding up on a sea and ramming 
your stern. A second painter, made fast with a little slack, is 
good insurance. Coming into port or in any situation where 
you may have to manoeuver, don’t forget to shorten the painter 
up so it can’t foul the propeller. 

Neat deck stowage (No. 6) on the 70’ 0.a. yawl Wakiva. The 
cover keeps out not only rain and spray but the odds and ends 
of deck and personal gear that so often get into a boat stowed 
right side up on deck. 

Reminiscent of the stern davits of the old sailing coasters are 
these davits (No. 7), bolted to the gallows frame, which carry 
the motor pram dinghy of the 55’ 0.a. motor sailer Cheerio Tree. 
Note that deck gear finds its way into the boat even when she’s 
slung outboard. 

Common practice on sailing yachts of moderate size. A 
dinghy is selected that will fit the available space and lashed 
down, bottom-up, on chocks (No. 8). An incidental advantage 
is that it acts as a cover for your skylight, which can then be 
left open in wet weather. If you’re going to sea, lash oars, row- 
locks, water, compass and other gear securely in the boat. 

Carrying the dinghy slung outboard on davits (No. 9) is a 
convenient but none too secure method. She has to be swung 
inboard when coming alongside, or in rough weather. Two 
canvas gripes, crossed, are better than the single one shown. 

No. 10 shows a variation of No. 7 in the form of a hinged pipe 
davit. It is dropped down and the boat secured to it while still 
in the water; then the whole rig is swung up into this position 
and sécured for sea. The dinghy must be shorter than the width 
of your transom, to avoid trouble when docking or coming 
alongside. 
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The “‘Bluenose,” shown here during her last racing series on Massachusetts Bay, could reel off 15 knots 


amt QUEEN OF THE BANKS IS GONE 


BRIEF dispatch recently reported the loss of the 
schooner Bluenose, of Lunenburg, N. 8., on the 
coast of Haiti, where the old champion had 
been trading among the islands. She survived 
the era of the sailing fisherman by several years 

Am, and, though her last rival, the Gertrude L. 
Thebaud, of Gloucester, is still in existence, 

there will be no more fishermen’s races under canvas. 

Faster schooners were built — two at least — but Bluenose 
held the Dennis Trophy, emblematic of the international sailing 
championship of the fishing fleets, for 25 years. Designed by 
William J. Roué, of Halifax, for Captain Angus Walters and 
others, of Lunenburg, she was built by Smith and Ruhland early 
in ’21, the year after the Esperanto, Captain Marty Welch, of 
Gloucester, had beaten the Canadian schooner Delawanna in 
the first official international fisherman’s race. 

One of the biggest of the salt bankers, Blwenose was 142’ long 
on deck, 112’ water line, 27’ beam and 15’ draft. 

Bluenose’s first rival was the little Elsie, which Welch sailed in 
1921 because Esperanto had been lost. She never had a chance 
against the big, new Lunenburger. In 1922, Blwenose came to 
Gloucester. Boston built the Mayflower that year and Glouces- 
ter, the Henry Ford. The Mayflower was the fastest schooner 
built up to that time, but the committee ruled her out on a 
technicality and the Ford, ably sailed by Captain Clayt Mor- 
rissey, wasn’t quite fast enough. 

Columbia, designed by Starling Burgess for Captain Ben 
Pine, Gloucester fishing vessel owner, in 1923, was plenty fast 
enough. She beat Bluenose in two races off Halifax, whereupon 
Angus, never the graceful loser, sailed home to Lunenburg and 


Pine refused to take the trophy by a sail-over of the scheduled 
third race. 

The Gertrude L. Thebaud, designed by Frank C. Paine for a 
Gloucester syndicate headed by Pine in 1930, beat Bluenose two 
straight races off Gloucester that year but Walters, whose vessel 
wasn’t in too good shape after nine years fishing and several 
months lying on the bottom of Placentia Bay, Newfoundland, 
had refused to risk the Dennis Trophy so it was just an exhibi- 
tion series. The following year, off Halifax, with Bluenose in 
shape, it was another story. The Thebaud, a fresh fisherman a 
dozen feet shorter on the water line and carrying 2,000 feet less 
sail than the old salt banker, lost three straight. The final test 
between the two was held in 1938 on Massachusetts Bay, and 
suffered from an overdose of Chamber of Commerce promotion 
which aggravated the normally acrimonious relations between 
the Gloucestermen and the Lunenburgers, both of which fac- 
tions were always ready to fight on the drop of a hat. The races 
stretched over a three-week period, largely due to bad manage 
ment by the Boston race committee. Each vessel won two of the 
first four, and Bluenose took the deciding fifth race. 

Through the quarter-century of her life, Bluenose made a 
good living for her dour, hard-sailing, hard-losing little skipper 
and his co-owners. Year after year, winter and summer, she 
went to the Banks, and only in her late years did she have 
auxiliary power, for Lunenburg held to the all-sail schooners for 
many years after they had proved losing investments 1 
Gloucester. When the fishing was bad, Captain Walters cashed 
in on her exhibition value, taking her to the Great Lakes in 1938 
and later to the British Isles on a tour that nearly ended her 
career when she was damaged in a gale on her way home. 
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Don Lee’s 136-foot schooner “Invader,” skippered by L. E. ‘‘Ted’’ Geary, won the 1926 Honolulu Race in fast time 


THE HONOLULU RACE 


An Event Which First Gained Luster, Then Momentum, Now Has Become a Yachting Classic 


By H. B. WARREN 





OP BILLING among Pacific yachting events 
* unquestionably goes to the Honolulu Race. It 
did not attain its popularity over night, and it 
was not until the tenth race, in 1934, that more 
than six contenders came to the starting line. 
That year there were twelve; the race had 
= arrived. In 1936, the entries were 22. The peak 
of 26 was reached in 1939 and, if the event were to take place 
tomorrow, the blue-water-starved sailors of the Pacific Coast 
would head for the Hawaiian Islands in a body. 

About the turn of the century, Pacific Coast boat owners 
began discussing the idea of a race from the mainland to Hono- 
lulu but the long, uphill struggle to get back home gave them 
pause. Their notions of the length of the passage were based upon 
the logs of square riggers and commercial schooners. While 
some of these had made phenomenal time when they were lucky 
enough to catch a southeaster, the average time from Honolulu 
to the Coast was 35 to 40 days; some had taken over 60 days! 

The idea threatened to make good conversation indefinitely, 
when Clarence MacFarlane, of Honolulu, stepped into the 
picture. At that time (1906) ocean racing was a pastime for big- 
yacht owners with professional crews, like the vessels in the 
Transatlantic Race of 1905, the smallest of which was the 108’ 
schooner Fleur de Lys. (The Bermuda Race of June, 1906, for 
small craft, had not yet been sailed.) Consequently, MacFarlane 
was something of a pioneer when he left Honolulu for San Fran- 
cisco in March, 1906, in his 48’ schooner La Paloma. His purpose 
Was to prove the formidable return trip to the Coast nothing 
but bugbear. Several owners in San Francisco had agreed to 
tace back to Honolulu with him upon his arrival. He made the 
passage in 28 days. 

The San Francisco earthquake and fire occurred several days 
before MacFarlane made his landfall and the promised entries 
for the race had to be cancelled. He then wrote to H. H. Sinclair, 
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commodore of the South Coast Yacht Club, of Los Angeles, with 
whom he had discussed a possible Honolulu Race on several 
occasions. Sinclair suggested that since it was a slide down hill 
from San Francisco to San Pedro, the race be started from there, 
and agreed to enter his Lurline, an 85’ schooner. 

By the time La Paloma reached the southern port, another 
entry had stepped forward. This was Charles L. Tutt’s 110’ 
ketch Anemone, which had come to the Pacific by way of the 
Straits of Magellan, flying the burgee of the New York Yacht 
Club, and was anchored off the South Coast Yacht Club. 

In the few days remaining before the start, there was plenty 
of research. It appears that everybody accepted the prevailing 
belief that it would be best to reach the Northeast Trades as 
quickly as possible. They were thought to be stronger and more 
reliable than the westerlies off the coast. The average northerly 
limit of the Trades is about 30° N., while the starting line is in 
about 33° 42’ N. Commercial vessels were in the habit of passing 
to the eastward of Catalina and San Clemente Islands. This 
gave them a reach and they could make fast time on a course of 
about 8. There are generally rather large calm areas in the lee of 
both islands but none of the skippers apparently gave any 
thought to the idea of beating to the westward around the is- 
lands, for it was known to be difficult to get around the west end 
of Catalina before dark; and if a vessel could not make this 
point before dark she had little chance of wind all night. 

All three eased their sheets at the start and Lurline was lucky 
(or wise) enough to get through the calm areas with little delay. 
After rounding San Clemente Island she did not haul her wind 
much, contenting herself with a broad reach to the southwest- 
ward, bustling along toward the promised land of the Trades, 
and reeling off 161 miles in the first 24 hours. The theory of her 
owner-skipper-navigator, H. H. Sinclair, was set forth by one 
member of her afterguard, Eugene Overton, in his story of the 
race published in The Rudder, as follows: 











W. C. Sawyer 
“Enchantress,” designed by A. Cary Smith and built by Lawley in 


1911, won the 1930 race. She was owned and skippered by Morgan 
Adams, of the Los Angeles Yacht Club 


“‘ At this season of the year the Northeast Trades are usually 
met with from 200 to 400 miles offshore and extend to about 30°. 
Consequently, it was the object of all the yachts to make them 
as soon as possible. With this end in view, the Lurline and La 
Paloma took a SSW course and ran on the starboard tack with 
wind abeam. The Anemone, however, kept close to the wind and 
shaped her course directly for the Hawaiian Islands, and this 
latter proved to be a mistake; when the Trades were finally en- 
countered they proved to be a little east of northeast, generally 
NE by E, and the Anemone was forced to run before them with 
headsails flapping. The Lurline, however, took the most south- 
erly course of all, steering SSW until noon of the 13th, when 
she had gotten as far south as 28° 08’ N. She then held up to 
SW, and early in the morning of June 15th the wind, which up 
to that time had been from the northwest, gradually began to 
haul to the east, and by four a.m. was blowing from the NE by 
E, and we knew we had reached the Trades.” 

This statement became the Bible of Honolulu Racers for 
many years. It was not until 1923 that a skeptic appeared. 
L. A. Norris had carried this advice to its logical conclusion in 
the 1912 race, sagging away off to the southward until he was in 
the latitude of Honolulu before turning westward for the finish 
line. This lost him the race, for he had easily the fastest boat, as 
proven by his best day’s run of 269 miles to the Lurline’s 239; 
yet the latter won because of the shorter distance sailed. So 
Norris determined to explore the opposite procedure. In 1923 he 
worked to windward of Santa Cruz Island, which has the same 
relative position to Santa Barbara that Catalina does to Los 
Angeles Harbor, and made money by it. Thereafter he sailed as 
close to the great circle as the wind would let him. As he set the 
elapsed time record of 11 days, 14 hours, 46 minutes which still 
stands, his example has been followed ever since, with a few 
notable exceptions. 

It seems strange to us now that Lurline’s spinnaker was left 
behind, so it is small wonder that her skipper was concerned 
about keeping the wind in her headsails. Since fully four-fifths of 
the race is a run, it is remarkable that Lurline made the excellent 
time she did, 12 days, 9 hours, 59 minutes. It stood as the record 
elapsed time until 1923, when the 106’ schooner Mariner made 
the record quoted above. The latter, it should be noted, was 
made with Santa Barbara as the starting point. That port is 
generally considered a full day’s run closer to Honolulu than 


Los Angeles Harbor (San Pedro). It took the 136’ schooner — 


Invader to crack the Lurline’s 1906 record from Los Angeles 


Harbor. This was in 1926 and the time was. 12 days, 2 hours, , 


48 minutes. 
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Time allowance in the 1906 race was a sketchy affair, one-half 
hour per foot of over all length. Although obviously unfair to the 
smaller boats, no complaints were voiced and the first four races 
were sailed under it. Lurline enjoyed a 12-hour allowance, which 
she did not need, since she defeated the larger Anemone by nearly 
2% days on actual time. La Paloma’s allowance was 2114 hours 
but, as she finished over three days after Lurline, no rating rule 
yet devised would have changed the order in this first contest. 

By the time of the next race, in‘ 1908, the event had aroused 
so much interest in the Hawaiian Islands that they had their 
own contender, the Crowninshield-designed Hawaii, a 71’ 
schooner. She was a beautiful vessel, constructed entirely of 
native Hawaiian woods at a cost of $25,000, all of which was 
raised by popular subscription. Opposing her was the Lurline 
under the same ownership; the 49’ yawl Gwendolyn II, entered 
by Floyd and Dean Johnson, of the Seattle Yacht Club; and the 
60’ ketch Lady Maud, Wilber Kyle, San Diego Yacht Club. The 
last-named was not in the best of condition and could hardly be 





F. Pierce Shen 
Harry B. Allen’s 61-foot ‘‘Marilen” was a contestant in the 1936 race 


in which she represented the San Francisco Yacht Club. She was 
designed and built by W. F. Stone & Son, of Oakland, in 1930 


considered fast under any standard but her backers were highly 
vociferous because she was skippered by Captain Lew B. 
(“Cap”) Harris, who had made the run to the Islands for years 
in command of commercial schooners. 

Lurline took a day and a half longer this time, but still won 
handily, although the primitive rating rule saved her. She fin- 
ished just 24 hours ahead of the smaller Gwendolyn II, which 
would have won under any of the other rules used in the contest. 
This boat, by the way, is still winning races at Seattle. Lady 
Maud justified the admirers of Cap Harris by taking third 
place, defeating the larger Hawaii boat for boat. 

In 1910 the entries had shrunk to three but the Hawaiians en- 
joyed the reward their sportsmanship deserved when Hawait 
won easily over the 54’ schooner Sweetheart of Commodore 
R. C. P. (“Alphabet”) Smith, of the South Coast Yacht Club, 
and Francis B. (“Drydock”) Smith’s 56’ yawl Mollilou. The 
last-named boat is notable for two things: first, she, like Hawatt, 
was designed especially for the race; and second, she has eD- 
tered the contest more times than any other boat, having started 
five times and finished four. Her persistence has never been re 
warded, as Hawaii’s was in 1910, for victory has always eluded 
her. Both bodts were on the heavy side. 
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Yachting circles became more “steamed up” over the 1912 
race than any previous one when L. A. Norris, of the San Fran- 
cisco Yacht Club, entered his 89’ schooner Seafarer, looked upon 
as the fastest thing on the Pacific. She had been designed by 
Crowninshield and built by Lawley in 1910. Under the com- 
mand of her owner, she had completed a cruise nearly around 
the world, starting from Boston, crossing the Atlantic, the 
Mediterranean and Red Seas, the Indian and Pacific Oceans. 

The old Lurline, built in 1883, looked to be outclassed at the 
start. The racers were greeted by a light southeasterly, in which 
Seafarer quickly took the lead and widened it as long as the 
yachts were visible. This time Lurline was owned by A. E. 
Davis, of the San Diego Yacht Club, and skippered by Cap 
Harris. Such was his reputation that all bets offered that eve- 
ning by the jubilant backers of Seafarer were instantly covered 
by Cap’s fans. Nobody placed a single dollar on the other two 
entries. They were our old friend Hawaii and the 70’ yawl 
Nattose, representing the Royal Vancouver Yacht Club. Each 
of the three sections of the coast thus had an entry, and the 
Hawaiian Islands as well, indicating the widespread interest the 
event had begun to attract. 

This was the year when Norris probably threw the race away 
by going off to the SSW until he was in the latitude of Diamond 
Head and then heading due west. Apparently there really was 
more wind down that way, as the proponents of this method 
have always claimed, for Seafarer’s best day’s run was 269 miles, 
while Lurline’s was 239 and Hawaii’s 225. Seafarer, however, 
sailed over 200 miles farther than the other two, enabling Lur- 
line to lead her to the finish line by some 23 hours and Hawaii to 
finish only 5 hours astern to take second place on corrected time. 

Then came the long dry spell, lasting until 1923, when Com- 
modore A. R. Pedder, of the Santa Barbara Yacht Club, sent a 
challenge to all the yacht clubs of the Pacific Coast and Hawaii 
to race his 45’ yawl Viva to Honolulu. The avalanche of replies 
startled him. No less than fifteen owners from all over the coast 
filed entries, among which were some tough customers. L. A. 
Nortis now had a 106’ schooner of the fisherman type designed 
by W. Starling Burgess, called Mariner; M. H. Whittier, of the 
California Yacht Club, had brought the 106’ steel racing yawl 
Poinsettia from Germany; C. B. Eyer, of the same club, entered 
his 75’ Lawley schooner Jdalia; Dr. Albert Soiland’s 55’ Mower 
schooner Viking IV, from the Newport Harbor Yacht Club, was 
another sure starter; and there were many others, most of which 
finally did not materialize. After reading the entry list, Pedder 
took a train for the East. He returned with one of Nathaniel G. 
Herreshoff’s best designs, the 60’ schooner. Haswell, which he 
had found in Toronto, and renamed Diablo. 

J. Walter Collinge 


Ropers 





“Mollilou” (above), a Burgess-designed 56-foot 

yawl, is a perennial Honolulu Race contender. 

She has never won, but took second in 1928 and 

1932. “Teva” (right), a 56-foot yawl skippered 
by Clem Stose, won in 1928 
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Six boats came to the starting line, the five listed above and 
the 67’ ketch Spindrift, a fine Cox & Stevens design but with a 
greatly reduced rig that greatly reduced her chances. Norris had 
six men, all told. Nevertheless, he put the big Mariner across the 
starting line just a few seconds behind the Diablo and stood 
away close-hauled for the westerly end of Santa Cruz Island. 
He was followed by Poinsettia and Idalia. The other three, 
Diablo, Viking IV and Spindrift, bore off on a reach for the 
easterly end of that big island, following the precedent set in all 
former races. Mariner slipped through the Santa Cruz Channel 
with small delay and began close-reaching in the strong nor’- 
wester. She gained a commanding lead at this stage, for Poin- 
settia blew out most of her sails and headed for home, while 
Idalia was forced to abandon the race when the owner’s son 
was dangerously burned putting out a fire that started in some 
rockets. Diablo, Viking IV and Spindrift spent most of the 
night in the lee of Santa Cruz Island. When Diablo did get going, 
though, she set every bit of cloth on board, there being no sail 
restrictions. She had a ringtail, water sails, a raffee over her 
squaresail, a club topsail on the foremast as well as on the main, 
and sail covers, studding sails and catchalls wherever they 
seemed to draw. Whether these were as effective as the new 
rating rule in enabling her to save her time by some four hours, 
is open to question. Under the original allowance of 44-hour for 
each foot of length, Diablo would have received only 23 hours. 
The new rule was known as the Modified Seawanhaka. Ratings 
were figured by adding the square root of the sail area to the 
average of over-all and water line lengths, and dividing the sum 
by 2. This rule gave Diablo 42 hours, 47 minutes’ allowance, and 
she won by 3 hours, 40 minutes, the closest result up to that 
time. Viking IV and Spindrift were away in the ruck. 

At Honolulu it was suggested that the racers, having deter- 
mined which could reach and run the fastest, should find out 
which was the best windward performer by racing back to San 
Francisco. All four agreed. Cliff Smith gave me a vivid descrips 
tion of going aboard the Mariner at Sausalito just after she 
finished. ‘‘ Norris’ eyes were just as red as fire,” he said. ‘I don’t 
believe he had had twelve hours’ sleep since the start. Otto (one 
of his crew) told me Norris just stayed on deck and drove her.”’ 
It paid dividends, for this time Mariner won by over 2Hhours on 
corrected time from Diablo, which finished about three days 
back. 

In returning from the Islands, the universal practice is to hold 
the starboard tack until out of the Northeast Trades, making 
good a course of approximately NE until reaching the wester- 
lies. Sometimes the westerlies are picked up as far south as 

(Continued on page 106) 
W. C. Sawyer 
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As far as the average man is concerned, the question is centered around whether the gals 
enjoy boating or not. Adam had to cope with the problem when he launched his first log 


HOW TO YACHT 


An Uncensored Examination of What Makes a Yachtsman Tick —and Why 


By SAMUEL T. GODFREY 


ONG AGO somebody called horse racing ‘‘the Sport of 
Kings.” By stretching things a little, yachting can be 
called “‘the Sport of Captains.” This will seem a gross 

understatement to yachtsmen, however, and will have to be 
amended with ‘‘and every man a king.” Stepping aboard his 
own boat is the only real freedom a man can find nowadays. 
Here he is the boss, with few to say him nay, with the possible 
exception of his wife, kids or some other yachtsman who thinks 
he knows more about boats than he does. 

A yachtsman can be defined here for future reference as “a 
man who has been around boats long enough so that he no 
longer finds it necessary to wear a yachting cap for identifica- 
tion purposes.” The yachting fraternity is a vast, loosely- 
coupled but withal a well knit organization, composed of people 
who would otherwise be occupied in bedeviling each other over 
the card table. Unlike other fraternal orders, there is no en- 
trance fee, no dues, no written rules governing conduct, and yet 
there is no other association more closely bonded. 

A yachtsman can travel to any port of the world where or- 
ganized yachting exists and be accepted as one of the gang. He 
doesn’t even have to own a boat. A dyed in the wool yachtsman 
can always sail in somebody else’s boat. To radiate properly the 
true character of a yachtsman, however; somewhere in his 
background must be an instance where he has owned a boat. 
Anything will do. It is only through the actual owning of a boat 
that a man acquires the proper feel of the sport. Like being a 
banker, you don’t necessarily have to have a lot of money in 
your pocket, but you’d better know where you can lay your 
hands on some. 

A yachtsman who is without a boat is referred to as being “‘on 
the beach.” In all cases, this is recognized as naturally being a 
temporary state and therefore in no way impairs his standing. 
Thus, 8 man who owned an eight foot-sailing dinghy but sold 
her last summer to some kids because some fastenings pulled out 
and she became too dangerous to sail, can fraternize with the 
multi-millionaire owner of an ocean racing machine on equal 
terms. If he works it properly, he can sail in other people’s boats 
for the rest of his life. Once a man has owned a boat, he’s in. 


The “‘on the beach”’ sailor, is, perhaps, the smartest of them 
all, having discovered that it is cheaper to let someone else buy 
the boat. Naturally, he is the most ardent sportsman because he 
hasn’t any financial worries to slow him down. But the average 
yachtsman finds it more satisfactory in the long run to own his 
own craft, and it is with him that we are most concerned. 

Yachting, then, is such an all-encompassing sport, and so 
many new members are being added each year, that it might be 
worth while to investigate the various aspects and see what 
makes it function. 

It is somewhat difficult to discover just what prompts the 
ordinary mortal to buy a boat. When a man decides to take up 
golf, he is no doubt seized with the urge to hit a ball around, or 
he thinks the drinking is better at a golf club; but, when he 
becomes fouled up with the boats, he is entering a world so 
complex in its nature that even he doesn’t know just what he’s 
after. It’s a cinch that he’s got a little of the dreamer in his soul 
and it’s possible he may have been thrilled by a picture of a 
yacht sailing gracefully toward a harbor entrance, or perhaps the 
thought of owning a boat may appeal to his possessive instinct, 
or the exhibitionist in him may become stimulated by thoughts 
of himself pacing his own quarter deck just like Captain Horatio 
Hornblower. It’s possible that he just doesn’t know what to do 
with the money his grandmother left him. Anyway, he buys 4 
boat. 

The old time sailors could tell a right ship by “a blow of the 
eye.” That is, they knew as soon as they clapped eyes on her 
which ship was for them. Nowadays, unless a clique gangs up 00 
him, the neophyte, investigating the boat market through 4 
licensed yacht broker, is pretty safe, and his choice will nearly 
be dictated by how much money he can lay his hands on. [n any 
event, it would be bad practice for an uninitiate to go poking 
holes in the hull of a boat. To save such trouble he can have the 
boat surveyed by an expert. 

The smart thing to do, of course, is to buy a boat small 
enough so that he can maintain her himself as the bigger the 
boat, the more money she’s going to cost him. However, to the 
average yachtsman, buying a boat small enough to handle by 
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himself is silly. Like trying to live within his income, perfectly 
ridiculous. The idea is to get the biggest boat he can get for the 
money, and to hell with the upkeep. A man wouldn’t do this if 
he were buying a home. On a moderate income, he would hardly 
think of buying a broken down mansion with eight bedrooms 
and three acres of lawn. But, somehow, a boat is a different 
matter, he’s got to have a big one. 

This, as you can see, puts him more or less at the mercy of his 
crew. The crew, in this case, being defined as the motley collec- 
tion of characters who help him with the boat. The tyro yachts- 
man tends to regard the crew problem with mingled emotions. 
He worries a good deal about it. The way it appears at first, he’s 
either going to have too many at one time, or else he’s not going 
to have enough to run his boat. He’s right, but there is no use 
worrying about it. ; 

Soon after a man buys a boat, the news gets around. By some 
curious process, equally effective as, and similar to, the bush 
telegraph of the Australian Never-Never Land, everybody 
learns that he has a boat. This is partially his own fault as he is 
careful to take pictures of his boat with him whenever he rides 
on a bus or streetcar so that people sitting next to him, or look- 
ing over his shoulder will see the pictures and strike up a con- 
versation about boats (which seem to fascinate everybody) 
during the course ef which he can reveal that he is a boat owner. 
Also it is necessary to wear boating clothes, especially a yacht- 
ing cap with emblems, and ride around town in his car with the 
top down. This, too, aids in establishing his identity as a yachts- 
man. Day by day his fame grows until soon everybody knows 
all about him. Later on, this will be a source of grievous 
annoyance. 

In time, the young, eager yachtsman has his boat, his yacht- 
ing cap and his crew pretty well lined up. In his crew list he 
must always include one guest strong enough to help in anchor- 
ing and getting the dinghy aboard. Right away he wants to go 
to Tahiti. Don’t. The first week-end he shouldn’t even go to the 
gas dock, or take the boat out of the slip at all. He should spend 
his time looking the boat over, getting used to her, finding out 
where things are. It doesn’t make any difference how many 
books he’s read on yachting either. The book can’t tell him 
where the ignition key is located, or where in hell the former 
owner stowed the fenders. 

Ah! The former owner. He is a valuable guy and should be 
snagged for a shakedown cruise just as soon as he can get away. 
Former owners hate this. In the first place, it’s a form of escap- 
ism on the part of the new owner. He’s just putting off the day 
that he’ll have to command the vessel by himself, and second, 
the former owner, or F. O., finds it mighty embarrassing when, 
during the course of the shakedown cruise, half of the equipment 
is missing or fails to function properly. 

There was one F. OQ. on the West Coast who took the new 
owner on a short cruise to show him how things worked and he 
had a hell of a time. They had trouble starting the stove while 
preparing lunch. Some of the fuel slopped over on the cabin 
floor, ignited, and was burning merrily away when the F. O. 
shatched for the fire extinguisher bracketed for convenience on 
the bulkhead. Of course, it was frozen solid to the bracket, the 
bracket in turn screwed solidly to the bulkhead, and the bulk- 
head full of dry rot. The whole thing came away with a resound- 
ing crash and, left without support, the cabin top fell in. The 
fire was successfully put out when the inert body of the F..0., 


Then there are those 
who yearn for the 
carefree, happy ex- 
istence as a beach- 
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Yachting might be 
described as escap- 
ism in its purest a 

manifestation 





knocked senseless from a slight blow on the noggin, fell across 
the flames, thus effectively smothering them. 

Oh well, whether he takes the boat out right away or not, the 
new owner has still got to get used to things. It’s not so much a 
matter of learning anything, either from a book or from per- 
sonal instruction. Around boats, like anything else, someone can 
talk his head off but, unless the listener is directly conscious of 
the problem involved, the instructions will fall off his brain like 
water from a roof. We humans don’t like to listen to answers 
unless we have asked the questions. The best thing to do is go 
slow and let the general atmosphere of the yachting world just 
soak in. 

Getting along with other boats and their owners isn’t too 
difficult, only sometimes the newcomer has to lean over back- 
wards. The best attitude for the tyro to assume is one of hum- 
ble, good humored interest in everything that’s going on around 
him. There is a slight tendency, when a newcomer first becomes 
familiar with his craft, to become pretty well set up about it. 
He mustn’t let this grow on him or he will become one of the 
bores of the landing. These are the personalities, scattered like 
diamonds among the rough stones of the several yacht landings, 
who know everything about boats and the sea. Sometimes they 
are pretty good, too, in a cocksure way. Under ordinary condi- 
tions, when there is a good crowd watching them, they perform 
fairly well. The tyro is apt to be overwhelmed by this epitome 
of perfection, this king among boat handlers, this man who 
knows all. Just watch the guy for a while and pretty soon he’ll 
overplay his hand. 

I don’t know what causes me to bring up the subject of women 
at this point, but in connection with boats, it’s a mighty im- 
portant subject. Whether or not a man owns and operates a 
boat with any degree of success depends pretty much on how he 
handles the women problem. The women problem, of course, is 
older than boats by far, but ever since man first found out that 
he, personally anyway, couldn’t walk upon the water, and 
launched some sort of a boat, the women, bless ’em, have been 
hovering in the background. The problem, as far as the average 
man meets it, is centered around whether the gals enjoy boating 
or not. 

Women and boats have always been more or less associated. 
It is not a combination existing solely in the minds of the present 
day yachtsman, either. The old before the mast sailing lads used 
to think of women in connection with boats, too. The only dif- 
ference between the two schools of thought being that the 
modern eager beaver has just got to have women aboard, and 
the old timers didn’t want them around the ship at all. They 
were considered bad luck. Nowadays, of course, this is recognized 
as an old wives’ tale, women being bad luck aboard ship, that is, 
and, unless he happens to be a prominent movie actor or big 
operator, the yachtsman shouldn’t have too much trouble. 

This brings the subject down to the proper use of a boat. The 
use to which a man puts his boat is dependent on the personality 
of the man. Every yachtsman starts his boating career with 
approximately the same general set of ideas. If man were so 
constituted that he could really dictate his own line of action, 
then yachting would indeed be the ideal sport. For if one talks 
to any man that has a pleasure boat, he gathers the impression 
that yachting is the purest form of escapism, and thus relaxa- 
tion, available to human beings today. Every yachtsman talks 
a swell game of yacht. In actual practice, of course, yachting 
becomes a very different thing indeed. 
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Ed and friend 
brother-in-law took 
a few nips 





In the back of the mind of almost every man who buys a boat 
is the old human desire to get away from it all, whatever that 
means. A large proportion of yachtsmen with whom one talks is 
planning a cruise to the South Seas. This otherwise normal 
human being is going to take his boat, load up with supplies, and 
sail away into the sunset, to live a carefree, happy existence as a 
beachcomber or South Seas trader. This is going to happen as 
soon as he can break away, and drop his cares and worries on 
the shore. Few stop to consider that we humans carry our mental 
worries with us wherever we go. The carefree, happy existence is 
purely nonsense, of course and, as far as work is concerned, most 
of us have never seen a good day’s labor until we try working a 
boat around the world. When the average man tries that, he 
will know what work and worry really are. Besides, I wonder if 
he’s ever seen a South Seas trader? 

Few people can even get along successfully living in their 
boat. When one brings the actuality down to earth, it’s really 
like living in a linen closet at home as far as the space is con- 
cerned. No, the most fun in yachting lies in the fact that it is a 
totally different projection of your life ashore. It’s the change 
wherein lies the value, and the man who confines his yachting 
activities to the week-end and a vacation cruise is the most 
successful yachtsman. 

At first. the newcomer is happily enthralled by the idea of 
yachting and all of its attendant ramifications. The mental 
picture of yachting, conjured up in each newcomer’s mind, is 
approximately the same. For our clinical portrait it may be 
stated somewhat as follows. A clean, neat looking boat, with 
fair lines and just the right size. This size business is a vague, 
ethereal factor that floats uneasily through the prospect’s mind. 
He will airily mention sleeping four or six or eight, according to 
the per capita count of his family and immediate friends, with- 
out realizing that each bunk alarmingly raises not only the 
purchase price but the maintenance cost as well. He can see, in 
his mind’s eye, a beautifully finished interior, with all the.con- 
veniences of home, and plenty of room to stow the gear at- 
tendant upon a cruise or a week-end afloat. ‘‘A place for every- 
thing and everything in its place,” seems to his inexperienced 
vision a statement easy of accomplishment. He visions himself 
arriving at the slip Friday evening with the gang, stowing the 


gear and supplies aboard, and taking off on a cruise. It’s as sim- . 


ple as that. What ideal relaxation! The actual picture, of course, 
is a little different. 

Of course, the size of the boat the newcomer actually bought 
was not determined by how many people he wanted to sleep but, 
rather, on how much he could pay for her and what he found 
available on the market. In any event, if he got a boat that 
sleeps four, he’ll inevitably arrive at the landing Friday night 
with five. I don’t know why this should be but it usually turns 
out that somebody he invited couldn’t come unless somebody 
else could come, too, and the result is that the fifth member of 
the party, Freddie, always shows up. What’s the difference, he 
can sleep in the cockpit. The owner plans to get home from work 
around 5:30. His plans are pretty well worked out as his business 
suffered all day while he thought of nothing else. The little wife 
will have everything ready. They’ll have a bit to eat, pick up the 
gang, and be off. Nothing to it. He does get home at 5:30 but 
there has been a little trouble at the old manse. Nothing catas- 
trophic but enough to retard his wife’s daily progress to the 
point where dinner isn’t ready, she isn’t ready, etc., etc. This 
wouldn’t be too bad; the skipper is willing to do anything to get 
started toward the boat landing (if he’s really desperate he’ll 
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even offer to do the dishes) but the pressure has made his wife 
irritable, in fact, she is sore. ° 

The new skipper realizes that he’d better hurry up because he 
promised to pick up the rest of the gang at seven. Dinner be- 
comes a mad scramble and the general scene is slightly reminis- 
cent of a general staff meeting planning the North African 
Campaign. If the captain is an old hand at the game, he'll 
theoretically plug up his ears and sit in the living room reading 
yachting magazines until things cool down. Well, they finally 
get off at around eight and manage to pick up the rest of the 
crew by nine. From here on, events follow a general pattern. 

When they get to Ed’s house, it turns out that his wife’s 
brother just got in and they can’t let him stay home all week-end 
by himself. Ah — Hell! Bring him along. By this time the car ig 
stacked from stem to stern with food, boat gear, blankets, peo- 
ple and suitcases. (It’s impossible to train the average guest to 
bring his extra clothes in a sea bag. They invariably bring stuff 
in a suitcase, with hard edges and brass corners with which to 
knock off varnish.) 

They arrive at the boat landing along about 10:30. A slight 
ground mist has set in and wisps of fog curl around the long 
rows of boats lying restlessly in the many slips. Except for a few 
lighted boats here and there, and one or two lit owners, the 
anchorage seems deserted. The owner has turned the landing 
lights out to save electricity and the boats look mysterious and 
ghostly. The silence is somewhat disturbed as our merry group 
clatters over the boardwalk toward their own floating derelict. 
Each is piled high with gear and miscellaneous bundles and they 
giggle and exchange quips as their footsteps disturb the silence. 
Across the channel the soap factory is ablaze with light. The 
skipper thinks that a commercial harbor is an interesting place 
to moor a boat until he sees the oil gathered at his water line and 
the smudge blackening his boat cover. As they near the boat, a 
rat leaps from a trash can nearby and scurries away. (This al- 
most settles the women, right there.) They reach the boat and 
pile their gear on the slip while the captain commences to undo 
the boat covers. 

It’s chilly, standing there on the slip, and Ed and his brother- 
in-law take a few nips from a bottle. The skipper finally gets the 
covers off and they manage to get themselves and the gear 
below decks. The interior is a little damp and smells musty but 
it begins to seem more cheerful as soon as they pass the shoreline 
out through the forward hatch and connect it to the electric 
outlet, which gives them electric lights to survey the mountains 
of gear piled on the bunks and in the middle of the main cabin. 
It is only when the captain starts to mix the drinks that they 
realize they have forgotten to stop down the road and get some 
ice. Guess who has to go after it? While the captain is gone, the 
rest of them are supposed to stow the gear and make up the 
bunks but, when he gets back, they do not seem to have made 
much progress. 

The brother-in-law is having a swell time. He didn’t wait for 
the ice. It’s kind of damp and picturesque and all quite strange 
to him, and he’s been enjoying himself hugely, to the tune of ap- 
proximately half a bottle of the boat’s best grog. The women 

(Continued on page 96) 








Right away he wants to go to Tahiti. Don’tl 
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Steamboat Photo Ca. 





William King Covell 
The Mississippi River steamer ‘‘Vicksburg’’ (left), built in 1890, was typical of her period. She was 189’ 0.a., 38’ beam and 6’ 5” draft. The grand 


saloon (center) of the Fall River steamboat “‘Priscilla.” Flagship of that line was the famous ‘‘Commonwealth” (right). Built in 1908, she was 
437’ 9” 0.a., 55’ beam and 19’ 3” draft 


STEAMBOATS FOR FUN AND POSTERITY 


The Story of the Steamship Historical Society of America 


By CAPTAIN ELWELL B. THOMAS 


ISTORIANS and collectors have always run on 
to the old stumbling block that the people who 
use a common invention of man seldom realize 
that it is passing from the scene, to be replaced 
by something else, until it is too late to do any- 
thing about it. However, this has not been so of 
the American steamboat and her passing on into 
the pages of history. Within recent years, men and women began 
to realize that steamboats were getting scarce, that the world, 
once so interested in them would soon forget them, and that 
something should be done to gather the material scattered 
around the country and arrange that it should be available to 
those interested in the subject. It was also desirable to in- 
terest more people in them and to reveal the pleasures of such a 
worth-while hobby with its various ramifications such as col- 
lecting items, painting steamboat pictures, building models, and 
30 On. 

It was due to this desire that The Steamship Historical So- 
ciety of America was founded in the year 1937. During this 
period of infancy it included enthusiasts such as Elwin M. 
Eldredge, Robert McRoberts, Jay Allen and a few others. In 
1940, when the Association established its headquarters at the 
Peabody Museum in Salem, Mass., many well-known names 
had been added to the membership rolls. These included Arthur 
C. (Sandy) Adams, whose paintings of old steamboats are noted 
for their accuracy; William King Covell, who is noted for his 
Fall River Line collection; Carl Lane, who has written much of 
steamboats; Capt. Frederick C. Way, Jr., of Western River 
fame; and Capt. James F. Smith, who, like his father before 
him, is a well-known New England steamboat master. Owners 
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of steam vessels, such as Eugene I’. Moran, also became mem- 
bers of the Association. 

As this growth continued, arrangements were made to form 
chapters of the Association in various parts of the country. 
Several groups have been formed and these chapters hold fre- 
quent meetings. Also, along in 1940, it was decided*that the 
Association should publish three times each year an official 
organ to be known as Steamboat Bill of Facts, to contain matter 
of interest and value to the members and others interested in 
steambogts and their history. Another activity of the Associa- 
tion is that of occasionally publishing photo-offset reprints of 
scarce steamboat pamphlets. Each year an annual meeting is 
held in August of particular interest to steamboat fans: 

All types of power-driven vessels are covered by the Associa- 
tion, primarily those of United States and Canadian registry, 
and the membership includes persons who have made a particu- 
lar study of almost any type of power-driven vessel in any wa- 
ters of either country. The interest runs from the great white 
hulled paddlers of the Atlantic Coast to the rarely known steam- 
ers of the “Arizona Fleet” and from logging tugs of the Great 
Lakes to the steam schooners of the Pacific Coast. 

Closest codperation is had between the Association and the 
various marine museums and historical societies throughout the 
country. The Association welcomes donations of all sorts of 
steamboat material and, until such time as it has quarters of its 
own, it makes a practice of placing such material as a loan in 
one of the museums. The Association is also glad to be of help 
to persons who are just beginning to like steamboats, and will 
advise them of the books on the subject that are available, 

(Continued on page 96) 
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Robert A. Potts 
The Hudson River towboat “‘Norwich”’ (left). Built in 1836, she achieved fame as an ice breaker, and was in operation until 1923. Long a familiar 


tight on Lake Winnipesaukee, N..H., the ‘“‘Lady of the Lake” (center), which was built in 1848. The famous Hudson River steamer “Mary Powell” 
(right) was noted for her speed and accommodations 
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LAST YACHT SOUTH 
WITH A FLAG HOIST 


Being a Log of Maritime Adventures While 


Bound From City Island to Absecon Inlet 
By CHARLES H. BAKER, JR. 


VER TAKE time to add up the list of unforeseen and 
pesky little things which always seem to rear 
their heads to play hob with the best-planned 
cruise? Well, just combine this with the luck of 
the Climate-Changing Bakers and you'll see what 

=~ chance we had of hoisting sail just when we 
hoped, June first, or thereabouts. This last 

business is no joke. If you admire snowdrifts in June, plucking 
rambler roses with the Yule log, fall hurricanes in May, just 
ask the Bakers up for a week-end. Those Climate-Changing 
Bakers will fix you right. 

So you can see what confronted poor Czarina when we bought 


her sight unseen on March Ist, 1945, and told Eddie Quest at - 


the City Island Yacht Club to fix her up. For just about seven 
weeks the good sun never shone. Also it blew and rained and 
then blew some more. Garnet paper turned to dish rags, varnish 
and paint refused to dry and, like flypaper, ensnared every 
hunk of soot and cinders wafted their way. We couldn’t stow, 
we couldn’t even go aboard. So Czarina’s crew of man, wife, 
and twelve-year-old daughter moped for days in a hotel suite 
cave and whistled for a sight of sun. But we did have things 
to do about our Flag Hoist and Departure Permit which would 
clear us out of Sandy Hook for Miami. What with scores of 
blue uniforms, both male and female, reeling out miles of red 
tape, it took five trips down to New York’s dim, dingy Barge 
Office to square away all the details of crew lists, licenses, the 
flag hoist, and the whims of various yeomen. The hoist spelled 
M A W which naturally invited a certain amount of kidding 
toward our bride aboard. 

And, oh, that vital requirement of the hoist. We carried it 


Rosenfeld 
We cast off lines from the City Island Yacht Club float at noon of 


July 12th, as fair a day as ever met the eye 


down through New York Harbor and next day when we drove 
into Manasquan Inlet for shelter after a mean, dusty beat against 
a Force 8 southerly, the Coast Guard picket boat hailed us. 
“Ahoy yacht Czarina —ahoy yacht Czarina,” the eerie and 
somehow personally electronic hail knifed out at us through 
the murk and mist. ‘Haul down that herst!” was the command. 
“ After today no yachts require a herst.”’ “‘ Roger,”’ we answered, 
in our mind’s eye doggedly retracing all the trips and all the 
rigmarole we had struggled with to get it, “Roger.” By the 
next day we found that Departure Permits and all those endless 
checkings in and out at every port clear down to Miami had 
been cancelled too. It lightened the whole horizon and gave us 
all an urge toward the open sea — the sea where free men could 
sail as they pleased, where the clean salt air would blow mares’ 
nests of red tape out of the brain. 

But back to our actual start. Actually we cast off lines from 
the City Island Yacht Club float at noon of June 12th, as fair a 
day as ever met the eye. After a long look at our salt-stained 
chart 1213, Long Island Sound Western Part (vintage of 738); 
we pointed Czarina’s graceful little nose well clear of the grim 
rocky triangle of Big Tom shoal (which has dented a thousand 
good yacht keels, we’d guess), on past the red flasher gong 
46-A above Throg’s Neck and we felt that our long voyage t 
Florida had actually begun at last. We looked at each other: 
alleged Skipper (I), Wife-Mate, Daughter-Bos’n, and fellow- 
sailor Eric Devine of Midget Magellans, Blow the Man Down 
and Down the Hatch book fame, a sound and conservative 
yachtsman, a talented seagoing chef, and companion of s 
least two voyages from Florida up to Cape Cod, and south 
again in the fall. Devine would help us as far as Norfolk, possibly 
as far as Morehead City. 

First stop (as specified so clearly in that famous Departure 
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Permit) after transit through the ultra-restricted waters around 
Manhattan past the Brooklyn Navy Yard and all, was the 
yacht docks at 79th Street off Riverside Drive, whereat to take 
on ice and grog, canned goods and many stores — and, of 
course, where we stage the usual into-the-wee-sma’-hours, fare- 


well gam, without which no longish yachting trip can rightly 


start. 
With a light easterly blowing smoky perfumes across Riker’s 


Island, we drove toward Hell Gate under jib, jigger and tiny 


9-horse motor — the latter promptly dubbed “Minnehaha”: 
“Minnie,” for short and for reasons purely coincidental and in 
no way any reflection upon that excellent and reputable firm 


which had created Minnie exactly 20 years before. She, the 
_ ex-owner said, was “‘a little honey who never failed to run, and 
' she’d been just completely overhauled from stem to stern by 
' New Rochelle’s best mechanic.”’ 


Tide rips and swirls laid plucking fingers on our three-ton lead 


 keel.as we entered “The Gate.” Big diesel tugs and tows warned 
us with moose-like blats to get ourself the hell and gone out of 


their regal and essential way. PCs, PTs, LMSs, big gray Liberty 
ships, and all species of smaller warlike craft hooted and tooted 
and sirened us aside. The Randall’s Island ferry tooted shrilly 
and darted straight out at us like a busy and impatient little 


_ bug. Then, right in the midst of all this marine activity, dear 
- little Minnie coughed three times (she was a little honey, 
' remember ?). There came a pause. Then, with a sort of choking 
- snuffle-snort, Minnie caught again and puttered on, leaving the 
| four of us swallowing sickly at that empty place where our 
' hearts had stuck in our throats. That arbitrary little ferryboat 
charged straight across our bows, some 50 feet away. One 
_ youngster waved, a boy of fourteen years or so. 


Aword of advice: when heading south through Hell Gate (and 


: up the Hudson) don’t plan to hit the favoring ebb too soon after 


the tide turns. Example: when we rounded the Battery we 


promptly found ourselves bucking a fierce still-ebbing tide in the 


North River. We had entered Hell Gate, by plan, an hour after 
the turn; but had we done so with the ebb more than half out it 
would have been far better. Then we would have found slack 
water in the North River or possibly a nice boost from the 
Battery up. We had a date to make at 79th Street Docks, but it 
cost us a long slow plug against the current. 

Now just a word about those 79th Street yacht docks. It is a 
busy place, so you had better drop the boys a note at least two 
days ahead before you plan to tie up there. Tell them length, 
beam, and draft; and type of boat, the date and approximate 
time of your arrival, and how long you plan to stay. It is a fine 
plant, having an automobile turn-around in the City-owned 
building on the shore side which is mighty handy for taxis. You 
can get ice, gas, oil and lubricants, and, if you tie to buoys out 
in the stream, there’s free ferry service until 11:00 p.m. 

But take our advice and pay your one dollar per day dockage 
for lying inside the basin and not fast to a buoy outside. Those 
buoys are stout enough to hold a battleship. But every time the 
tide turns they have the intimate habit of nuzzling themselves 
beneath your bows and jabbing theirjagged metallic crowns into 
the topsides, gouging in wickedly, as we found out much to our 
grief. And then, my friends, there is that Hudson River “drift.” 
Inside the well-bulwarked basin this untidy flotsam cream is 
skimmed and held without. But fast to the first buoy just to the 
north, outside, the drift converged on Czarina like some obscene 
tightmare naval attack engineered by Orson Welles’ Men from 
Mars, Great rafts of planks and beams gather at the turn of the 
tide just like wartime convoys briefed into strict formation. 

Next morn we waved a rather weak farewell 
'o weakly-waving morning-after friends and, 
mith flag hoist MAW fluttering in bright new 
‘ode'flags from our starboard main spreader 
weheaded south for Sandy Hook. Just beyond 
where the submarine nets had formerly stood 
tcross the Narrows lay the Coast Guard picket 


New York's 79th’ St. yacht docks offer the cruiser 
every convenience — but don’t lay outside! 
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boat to which we were supposed to report and clear. Then mild 
calamity. As we threw Little Minnehaha in reverse to check her 
alongside, she gave one puny little cough and died; and the 
swift incoming tide swept us back again toward Quarantine 
in helpless mortification with mottled gray tankers and Liberty 
ships converging on us from ahead and astern. We all four 
bowed our heads in shame as a swift little Coast Guard boat 
raced to our side, threw us a line, and ignominiously towed us 
into Gravesend Bay where we were told we had the Coast 
Guard’s permission to anchor for the night. 

Next day — and it was a burning summer stifler — we tended 
to Little Minnie’s aged complaints, stripped off the short- 
circuiting ancient wiring, unhitched her plugged-up gas strainer, 
unbolted her antique carburetor which had been the last word 
just after World War I and Eric and your servant took all to a 
nearby Coney Island garage. There followed the replacement of 
split strainer-screen and the high pressure blowing-out of pre- 
Neanderthal accumulations of rubber-like leaded gas sludge. 
Meanwhile the Bos’n and Mate patiently sat broiling on deck 
under an improvised awning and apathetically watched the 
parachute drop concession shooting folk earthward over in Luna 
Park. 

At 3:00 p.m. we had Little Minnie’s organs stitched into 
place once more. She hiccoughed once or twice as though clear- 
ing her prohibition-era throat, then slowly began to wind up as 
though she really meant to run this time. Slipping in the clutch, 
we bade the nets and New York farewell, then swung Czarina 
sharply smack into a hustling southerly. ‘It’s a long wet way to 
Manasqua-an,” chanted Devine to the tune of Tipperary, and 
everyone knew he was right. 

After some thick meat sandwiches, both Mate and Bos’n 
wisely ducked down to their bunks and books to avoid being 
tossed around too much, while Devine and I took hourly turns 
bracing the stick. And bracing is the proper word, for we’d 
instantly learned that with a real fresh wind — although Cza- 
rina had a good tiller, a fine ample rudder — she had a wicked 
mulish weather helm, due to a woeful lack of canvas in her 
fore-triangle: a fact recently remedied through a revised sail 
plan from Furnans, who designed her. Now just a few words of 
advice about the Jersey Coast. The first is: don’t assume bold 
water spang up to the beach just because the chart shows it so 
up to the north. We got careless toward evening of our second 
day and bumped hard just above Brigantine Inlet, east of Pullen 
Island (see top of coastwise Chart 1217), tacking ’way too far 
in, as had been perfectly safe to do from four miles or so north of 
where we hit all the way down from Sandy Hook. Next are 
those hellish commercial menaces, abandoned and active fish 
traps. Keep a weather eye peeled for them every minute; espe- 
cially in times of poor visibility and at night. And lastly: if you 
draw six feet don’t plan to anchor in harbor except at Mana- 
squan ahd Absecon (Atlantic City) Inlet between New York and 
Cape May harbor. Little Egg is possible; Shark River may be 
now dredged out from its silting-in from seven to five feet. But, 
unless in real distress, don’t attempt these two possibilities 
unless some local fisherman is handy to guide you through the 
shoals. 

Manasquan is fine (see Harbor Chart 795 for it and Shark 
River Inlet, jointly). There is a lighted gong a mile east of the 
stone breakwaters, nine feet of water or better in the center of 
the channel, and eight in the main anchorage. Ice and fresh- 
caught fish may be wangled for currency from the fish house 
just opposite the fine Coast Guard Station. And, speaking of 
charts, you’ll need seven to get you out of New York Harbor 
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and Its Approaches and round Cape May: 1215, 1216, 1217, and 
1219, Coastwise Charts. Harbor Charts 795, mentioned above 
and Cape May Harbor 234. Also better get Intracoastal Water- 
way Chart 826, as it shows larger scale details of Little Egg 
Inlet than 1217 Coastwise, and better detail and same scale as 
the insert of Absecon Inlet stuck in the corner of 1217; for 826 
lists all the names of the three-named anchorage basins, 
which 1217 for some reason omits. 

Entering at Absecon, go by the book. Don’t worry if some 
jutting piers seem close to your port rail; there is plenty of 
water all the way in. But for 
Pete’s sake keep to port of the 


YACHTING 


Word of warning: watch your currents and tides in the Dela. 
ware. Your drift will amaze you. Sometimes we had to allow 
close to two points to compensate, a need we promptly discoy. 
ered with a fierce ebb tide while heading for the unmarked 
11-foot dredged channel across Crow Shoal, as shown on Chart 
1218, Delaware Bay. Without checking with our light lead line 
and constant shore bearings, we’d have fetched up high and dry 
on that four foot spot a little to the south next to the cable areg 
leading to Brandywine Shoal Light. We dropped the hook in five 
fathoms west of Crow Shoal and all hands took a refreshing 
swim. Next day was hazy and, 
although both Bay and River 





alleged red flashing beacon 2 





. : 0° 
when turning in toward the r 


Coast Guard Station, or you’ll 
be high and dry. We anchored 
in Delta Basin the first night; 
with eight feet . controlling, 
plenty of room to swing. But 
why not stay for a few days? 
We did, when Little Minnie 
gave up the ghost next morn- 
ing. We shifted into A. K. 
White’s boat slips next to Ed 
Jardine’s small shipyard just aia 
inside and to the right as you Be FF 
enter Gardner Basin. It’s much 
like some old-time fishing port 
in Europe (when you see the 
seiners come in and tie up in 
the sunset) and the fire house 
tower could easily be a church 
campantle-way down there at 
the basin end. Get gas and ice 
and phone for taxis at the fish- 
house with the Socony sign 
east side, south end, or at the 
Atlantie City Tuna Club, that 
amazing and hospitable or- 
ganization located on the west 
side half way down the basin. 
Best seafood in town is at 
Captain Starms; best other 
food at the Savoy. Grocery 
and companionate spirits are 
within fair walking distance. 
Little Minnie’s demise came 
about noon next day, well on 
our way down to Cape May. 
With the wind coming in fee- 
ble, fitful breaths out of the 


City Island 
Manasquan Inlet 
Absecon Inlet 
Cape May Cut 


Bohemia River 
Baltimore 

Gibson Island 
Solomons Island 
Hilis Bay 
Norfolk 
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were wide, there were plenty 
of nasty shoal places to plague 
us while beating up under sail, 
Shrouded in mists, it was only 
through luck that. we discov- 
ered, just in time to escape 
grounding in three feet, that 
the ghostly lightless ‘Old 
Tower” still left standing on 
the south end of Cross Ledge 
(see Chart 1218) was not the 
40° active light at Elbow of Cross 
Ledge which we’d been head- 
ing for. 

In fact, for six feet draft 
cruising, we’d gladly give Dela- 
ware Bay and River back to 
the Indians. Cutting inside of 
the restricted white-buoyed 
39° Explosives Anchorage just 
north of Reedy Island we 
turned in toward Reedy Point 
and the well-marked and well- 
: lighted entrance to the Chesa- 
peake and Delaware Canal, 
and thereafter bucked a fierce 
tide all the way to the head of 
Chesapeake Bay. We gassed 
up and iced at Chesapeake 
City and went on to anchor in 
seven feet southeast of Flash- 
ing Buoy 3, well out of the 
channel in the center of Bo- 
hemia River mouth. It was the 
37° best of anchorages. Here all 
hands plunged overboard to 

discover the utterly delicious 
eas pee fact that the cool waters here 
see were fresh, not salt. That river 
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east, for no reason except fe- 
male complaints born of her 
ancient. age, she began to slow down and labor unevenly. Then, 
with a sort of mild metallic moan, her death rattle, all four main 
bearings locked and froze tighter than a Glasgow purser’s fist. 
We hoisted the main and headed back, much as retracing course 
pained us, ahead of a breeze which sprang up about sunset. 
Next day by noon we had phoned the Baltimore motor agent 
and shortly thereafter a 40 horse machine (first civilian-permis- 
sible model in years!) was loaded onto a truck and sent speeding 
to our aid. 

But delay and the endless fumbling of carpenters dragged out 
its installation seven days. Eric Devine had to leave us and 
return to New York. So Czarina sailed south finally, crewed 
solely by her three Bakers. The run down the coast to Cape 
May, with our new motor installed, went like a breeze. About 
4:00 p.m. we turned into Cape May Harbor for the canal trip 
into Delaware Bay, to avoid bucking an ebb tide then spilling 
outward round the Cape. Although no great scenic wonder, we 
recommend this short cut through protected water. We ran 
out of the Canal’s west end and found the vast reach of Dela- 
ware Bay a plate of glass gleaming under a low, hot, brazen 
sun that looked bigger than a cart wheel. 


bath clinging to the boarding 
ladder, with real lather at last 
on our burning salt-rimed skins, was one of the high spots of this 
whole cruise; and Chesapeake Bay Chart 1226 shows you 
exactly where we lay that night. So don’t miss it. . 
And now a few words of advice about the Chesapeake. Firsts, 
don’t sniff or feel superior or doubting when someone tells you 
about those “Chesapeake Bay squalls.” We want to tell you 
they are mighty violent and narrow-minded things which 
pounce down on you quick as a wink. Sometimes they are 
preceded by coppery haze. Sometimes (in our case round about 
4:00 p.m. when plugging up Baltimore Harbor off Fort Carroll) 
just, ordinary gray-black thunderheads rise first. We’d heard 
that old coppery-haze theory and viewed the approaching rain- 
squall with no great alarm. We merely doused the main and 
sailed on under two small lowers. Then, suddenly, one blue 
white fork of lightning split the swirling murky mass directly 
over the center of town. A dark line of wind struck the water 
dead ahead which quickly turned to white. Rain drops the siz 
of grapes stung our faces and rattled on deck and canvas like 
flung shot. Then, quicker than it takes to tell it, a Force 9 wind 
grabbed us, spun us around and sent us sky-shooting back 
southeast past the great Bethlehem Steel plant on Sparrows 
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In so far as Chesapeake anchorages are concerned, Gibson Island is a “must’’ which simply cannot be passed by 


Point. That squall gave us a nerve-racking hour and had not 
a big anchor held the first time it was let go, it might have 
caused considerable damage. 

Our trip on down the Chesapeake, except for a few exciting 
details, was much like any other happy cruise on that delightful 
yachting water, and Charts 1225, 1224, 1223 and 1222, will 
land you safely in Norfolk — plus Baltimore Harbor Chart 545, 
if you plan to stop somewhere along that dirty, frightful (for 
yachts, at least) waterfront. We had old-time friends to see. 
Baltimore and Norfolk Harbors somehow stand out as the 
only two nightmares of the whole trip, being two of the noisiest, 
busiest, filthiest stretches of water a sailorman can find in this 
land of the free. 

Our own anchorages in the Chesapeake, besides a required 
stop in Baltimore, were Bohemia River mouth, Gibson Island (a 
“must” which simply cannot be passed by!); then Solomon’s, 
Hills Bay (just south of the Rappahannock); and then Norfolk. 
Much to our sorrow, we had to sail past Annapolis, but driving 
along at a good eight knots on the Kenyon and with our bal- 
looner and jibtopsail full, the harbor was a lovely sight. Due to 
Little Minnehaha’s sudden passing 
along to her internal combustion 
happy hunting grounds above Cape 
May, we were by then a good ten 
days behind schedule and_ there 
were two kids and a distraught nurse 
impatiently awaiting a sight of the 
boat in Florida. So we scudded on 
ahead of a brisk northeast wind — 
one of our -very few favoring airs, for 
southeast and south winds seem to 
tule all down the east coast during 
warm summer months. But back to 
Gibson Island once again. 

Here in truth is a yachtsman’s 
dream come true: one of America’s 
most charming harbors currently 
used by a group of civilized folk who 
love yachting for yachting’s own 
sake. The club launch skipper too is a 
true gentleman, and proved himself 
%. For we’d assumed that deepest 
water probably would pass close 
tlong the heads of docks northeast 
of Purdy Point which lies just round 
one final bend before slipping into 
the anchorage. The launch skipper 

Ppened by just after we grounded, 
but he promised to come back at 









SEE top 6a. ‘ 


_““Czarina”’ is a 43-foot yawl, designed by Furnans Yacht 
Agency and built by Casey in 1933 


3:00 a.m. and haul us off when tide was high again — and he did! 

Solomon’s Island was our next stop (see Patuxent River 
entrance on your Chart 1224). Just below Cove Point Light we 
dropped our hook in placid Mill Creek a little way above M. M. 
Davis & Son’s yard, where many lovely ships have been sent 
down the ways. There is all sorts of water there at Solomon’s — 
deep water right up to all docks — but cut no markers or you'll 
find out how it can shoal straight up. We gassed up at:Webster’s 
dock and picked up a few stores at the grocery inshore. 

By late afternoon next day, we’d easily made it across the 
wide and somewhat turbulent Rappahannock Mouth, which we 
had always longed to explore but, through the curse of time 
limit, just didn’t have an extra day or two to spare. We drove 
in there boiling, with a mounting southeasterly on our port 
beam. We went all the way in and to the south around Can 3, 
between the two flashing beacons and in past black Can 1, and 
chose our anchorage in eight or ten feet up over the shelter area 
to west and within biscuit toss of the red nun buoy (without 
number) near the south end of Hills Bay. What delightful local 
place names you can find thereabouts on Chart 1223: Halliford 
on Cow Neck, Queens Creek, .Fitch- 
etts, Gwynn Island, Hudgins, Crick- 
ett Hill. 

Next day, rising at dawn, we 
found a brisk southerly partly head- 
ing us. Rather than buck it south 
under power alone we made a long 
port tack to eastward of Wolf Trap 
Light. We should have shortened the 
main, but disliked to slacken down a 
thrilling rail-down reach, even to 
play things safe. Opposite the Capes 
the ocean wind picked up stronger 
yet. The First Mate was more scared 
than she’d care to admit. Bos’n Pam, 
with the trustful eagerness of twelve 
for any speedy action and excite- 
ment, was worried not at all. But the 
Old Man wished he’d thrown in that 
reef ’way back! 

But nothing failed. Logging better 
than eight and a half knots we zig- 
zagged between endless fish traps and 
finally snorted across the break inside 
of Thimble Shoal Light east of Old 
Point Comfort and, with a huge sigh 
of relief, headed WSW for Hampton 
Roads, starting sheets for the first 

(Continued on page 112) 



































Quincy Adams Yacht Yard 
The good skipper is one who can truthfully say that each boat he has 
owned left his hands in better shape than when he acquired her 


z, O MUCH has been written on the subject of how to 
44 go about buying a boat that one might be justified 
in assuming that selling a used boat was a matter 
— of little importance to the owner. But with the 
-« average run of us, we sell one boat solely to buy 

another boat larger or smaller or newer or of a 

different type and we need to get a fair price for 
our old boat before we can afford to buy the next one. With 
many of us, life is just a succession of boats, one after the other, 
from each of which we learn something and to each of which we 
give, for a few years, the best possible accounting of our stew- 
ardship. The good skipper is the one who can truthfully say that 
each boat he has owned left his hands in better shape than when 
he acquired her. 

For the owner who must get a fair price for his present boat 
if he is to be in a position to buy another one more, nearly to his 
taste, there are certain factors to which he must give thought, 
otherwise he may find himself taking such a loss on the current 
craft that he cannot afford to buy the one on which his heart is 
set. The first thing he must bear in mind is that there is nothing 
to be ashamed of in attempting to sell a boat for what she is 
worth. No yachtsman has ever improved his amateur standing 
by giving his boat away. 

Having decided to dispose of your boat, and having a definite 
use for the money she will bring, the next question is whether 
to carry on your sales campaign by yourself, or call in one or 
more yacht brokers to assist you. In this instance every argu- 
ment but one favors employing a yacht broker, but that one 
argument (the fee charged by the broker) often causes the owner 
to go it alone in his efforts to market his boat. 
|. Yacht brokers nowadays charge a commission of 10 per 
cent on the first $2500 of the boat’s selling price, and 7 
per cent on any amount above $2500. Thus, if your boat sells 
for $4000, the commission amounts to $250 plus $105, or a 
total of $355. Deducting this commission, the broker pays the 
seller $3645. In a moment we will attempt to evaluate as fairly 
as possible the services rendered by the broker in earning his 
commission. 

First, for a point of discussion, let us assume that the owner 
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Price You Ask and the Amount You Receive 


By MORLEY COOPER 


has decided to go it alone and to sell the boat himself. In this 
case, he probably will write out as enticing-sounding an ad as he 
can compose within the limits of the wordage his advertising 
budget will permit and run this ad in the daily or Sunday news- 
papers in his vicinity, and perhaps also in the boat market 
section of his favorite yachting magazine. If, from one or more 
such ads he receives a few inquiries, he arranges to show the 
boat to these prospects and at the ensuing interviews attempts 
to convince the gentlemen that the craft is an excellent bargain 
at the price asked. (This asking price, by the way, may actually 
be a firm price, below which figure the owner will not go; or it 
may be a bit higher than the minimum the owner has decided to 
accept, just to allow for some concession to the horse trading 
instincts of the prospective purchaser. If the owner is wise, 
however, the asking price will not be much higher than the 
firm price.) ; 

In due time, the owner has shown the boat to a number of 
prospects and, on the law of averages, one of them may like the 
boat well enough to want to buy her. In such case, there may 
follow a rather unpleasant session of haggling over the price, 
after which the deal is closed — probably with a payment made 
by the buyer to clinch the deal, subject perhaps to survey and 
demonstration of the craft before the remainder of the purchase 
price is paid. If all goes well and both parties to the proceedings 
are playing fair, the deal may be consummated, the boat is sold 
and the original owner has saved the broker’s fee. Or, more 
properly speaking, he has saved this fee minus whatever his own 
time devoted to the task of showing the boat to prospects might 
happen to be worth. In many instances, the owner must make 
a dozen or more special trips to the boatyard before he shows 
the boat to the right party. 

Selling your own boat has a number of disadvantages, some 
of which are quite obvious and others not at all easily discerned. 
To my mind, the real crux of the difference between selling 
your own boat and hiring a yacht broker to do the job for yous 
comparable to telling people what a fine fellow you are or having 
someone else tell people what a fine fellow you are. 

Prospective purchasers expect the owner to be definitely pre)- 
udiced in favor of his own boat and they stand ready to discount 
much of what he may say in favor of her. Yacht brokers or their 
salesmen, on the other hand, while they will “talk up” the-boat 
they happen to be showing, probably have on their list quite a 
number of boats of this general type and can adopt a more 1m- 
partial attitude toward any particular craft. This impartiality 
(the best yacht salesmen are not of the high-pressure used-car- 
salesman type) favorably affects the prospect, who soon comes 
to feel that he can place some reliance in the judgment and opin- 
ion of the salesman. Therefore, when the salesman says “this 18 
a good boat and well worth the money,” it means more to the 
prospective purchaser than when the owner raves in superlatives 
about the qualities of the same boat. In the latter instance, the 
situation is akin to that of a proud father boring his friends with 
accounts of the cleverness of his offspring. 

Some of us go to yacht brokers as a matter of course when we 
are looking for a boat, and shy away from them when we are 
attempting to sell a boat. Yet the very fact that we go to a broker 
for a boat should prove to us that other people do the same 


_thing and, therefore, the broker will have far more prospects 00 
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file for this type of boat than we can ever hope to secure by our 
own efiurts. Following the same line of reasoning, every argu- 
ment in favor of going to a broker to buy a boat is a reason for 
utilizin the service of one or more brokers when you sell a boat. 

Listing your boat with the yacht brokers is a simple procedure, 
yet there is room for mistakes even here. For example, nearly 
every boat has some feature of construction, rig, layout or 
design that the owner secretly dislikes and in filling out the 
broker’s specification sheet he may attempt to play up certain 


features he favors in the boat and ignore or even mildly falsify 


those other details he feels are not so hot. The difficulty here 
lies in the fact, familiar to every yacht salesman, that these 
very features in the boat which do not appeal at all to the pres- 
ent owner may be exactly what some prospect is looking for. 
Wecan truthfully say that it takes all kinds of people to make up 
the yachting fraternity and you simply cannot tell what will 
appeal to the other fellow. 

Therefore, if you attempt to add to or subtract a few inches 
from a boat’s draft or beam, or represent the boat to be some- 
thing she obviously is not, you are only decreasing the chances 
for the boat’s sale at a fair price. For one thing, the broker or his 
salesmen quickly see through these subterfuges and comes to 
feel that the owner is trying too hard to cover up defects in his 


boat. This creates suspicion of the boat in the mind of the sales-_. 


man, which feeling he may inadvertently convey to the prospec- 
tive purchaser — and thereby fail to close a sale which should 
have been readily consummated. 

Where the owner is at the greatest disadvantage, however, is 
at the moment that the deal is about to be closed. Here any 
slightest pressure on the part of the owner for a speedier deci- 
sion is likely to create antagonism in the breast of the prospect. 
A yacht salesman, on the other hand, often can honestly assure 
the buyer that he must make up his mind at once or lose the 
boat to some other purchaser who can think faster. Further- 
more, the yacht salesman is in a much better position than the 
owner to set forth those final clinching arguments which so 


_ often mean the difference between a sale and no sale. As often 


as not, these final arguments are made and the deal closed, 
away from the disturbing presence of the boat’s owner. 

In listing a boat with a yacht broker for sale, the owner may 
make “prime” individual listings with any number of brokers 
in his section of the country, or he may list with one broker 
who, in turn, may send listings to as many as 20 other brokers, 
all of whom will have the boat on file for sale. This latter type 
of listing is known as “multiple listing” and in no way affects 
the amount of commission the seller must pay. 

As a rule, the broker determines the salability of any boat 
listed with him at the price at which the craft is offered, basing 
this estimate on his close contact with current market condi- 
tions. If the owner asks too much for his boat, the broker may 
frankly advise him to lower this figure if he wants quick action. 
In any case, no broker will finance the advertising campaign on 
a boat which he believes to be definitely overpriced or for any 
other reason unsalable. Every broker has in his files many boats 
listed at selling prices that are entirely too high; when the 
owner refuses to lower this asking price, it is assumed that he 
does not really want to part with the craft. Therefore, no partic- 
ular effort is made by the broker to promote the sale of this boat 
until the owner, for some reason, suddenly decides to sell quickly, 
at which time there is usually little difficulty in getting him to 
readjust his ideas of the boat’s true value in that market. 

Whether or not the owner lists his boat with a yacht broker, 
there are yet a number of factors he must consider before he can 
test assured he has done all he can to expedite the sale. Among 
other things, he must decide to what extent it is wise to improve 
the boat's appearance before offering her for sale; exactly what 
‘quipment he intends shall be included in the purchase price; 
and, finally, what price he can fairly ask for the craft. 

To the uninitiated it would appear that any boat would sell 
More quickly, and for a higher price, if she were painted and 


An ample supply of dishes, cooking utensils and silverware helps to 
sell any boat, large or small 
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varnished and polished up to the limit. Yacht salesmen tell me, 
however, that, unless the buyer is a woman, this is not neces- 
sarily so. (There is no question but that women are inclined to 
buy boats because of some little convenience feature, or on a 
basis of brightwork and chromium, rather than for reasons of 
intrinsic merit in construction and design.) These salesmen 
contend that an ad reading “‘needs a little work on her hull” 
often will draw better response than one which sets forth the 
perfection of condition of the boat. One of the best yacht sales- 
men I have met tells me that he always points out to a prospect 
certain things about. a boat under consideration that can be 
improved, feeling — and perhaps rightly — that any buyer with 
a drop of salt in his veins will at once begin to yearn to put that 
boat into better shape. And, to set about doing this, he must, of 
course, first buy her. 

Assuming, however, that there are a few minor details 
that can be improved, it is probably just as well for the owner 
to make the boat presentable before offering her for sale. For 
one thing, if the boat shows definite evidence of neglect in her 
finish and appointments, a prospective purchaser may well fear 
that more vital matters have also been neglected. Just such a 
detail as the degree of ventilation a boat has, lying at her moor- 
ing, may strongly influence her sale. If the prospect finds the 
boat tightly closed up and full of stale-smelling air, he has a 
right to suspect the formation of dry rot. Yet, when you are 
inspecting a number of boats offered for sale, it is surprising how 
many of these craft will smell musty as you go below. 

One of the most common causes of friction, just as a boat 
sale is about to be consummated, is the question of exactly what 
equipment aboard does or does not go with the boat. The rule 
here, of course, is that the owner will remove his “‘ personal be- 
longings” from the craft before turning her over to the new 
owner but this is an exceedingly elastic term. In all fairness to 
both parties to the deal, the seller should specify in advance 
exactly what equipment he expects to remove from the boat. 
For example: in my own case, I have an old, pet barometer which 
has seen service on every boat I have owned, and I always care- 
fully explain to a buyer that this instrument does not go with 
the boat. Considerable unpleasantness, and even a costly law- 
suit, may grow out of the question of whether or not you take 
a portable radio, charging set, clock, or barometer off a boat 
after you selk her. 

Regarding setting an asking price on your boat, experience 
seems to prove that the closer this price approximates the true 
value of the boat in that market, the quicker the boat will sell. 
An obviously inflated price will not attract prospects and yacht 
salesmen will tell you that it requires so-many-and-a-fraction 
“lookers” to sell any boat. On the other hand, a firm, rock 
bottom price may work out well; or it may make the salesman’s 
work a little more difficult, since he has no leeway in which to 
satisfy the buyer’s Yankee instinct for getting something 
knocked off the asking price. In this same connection, a cracker- 
jack salesman once told me that, whenever he could, he liked to 
advertise a boat at a certain price “‘or best offer,” and he assured 
me that this phrase in an ad detracted not one iota from the 
final selling price of the boat. 

In my opinion, no boat ad should be run in a publication with- 

(Continued on page 120) 
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CONSIDER THE 
ARCHITECT 


Wherein His Services. and 
His Fees Are Set Forth 


By W. H. de FONTAINE 
+ 
VERY yachtsman worthy of the name, be he skipper ofa 
10-foot sailing dinghy or a 70-foot schooner, has, at one 
time or another, dreamed of his ideal boat. And doubtless 
he has spent many a happy hour with pencil and paper making 
sketches of layouts, profiles:and sail plans. The tablecloths in 
yacht. clubs and restaurants, the backs of innumerable envelopes 
and the white space so considerately left in our daily papers by 
extravagant advertisers bear witness to the truth of this state- 
ment. And truly this is one of the pleasures of being a sailor. 
To quote from Robert Browning: “Our reach should exceed our 
grasp, else what’s a heaven for.’’ 

Now this-doodling with a pencil is all very well as far as it 
goes but, unfortunately, it can lead the unwary into some pretty 
cockeyed conclusions. Too many, indeed, are the horrible ex- 
amples of interior layouts which are made without any regard 
for scale or the strictly limiting considerations of the form of the 
enclosing hull. Blithely building bunks where no bunks could 
possibly go, or installing impossible toilet facilities where there 
would really be room only for a sail bag, indicating an icebox 
where there could be no possible space for such a fixture, the 
novice kids himself and his trusting helpmeet into believing 
that two can live aboard as comfortably as one. Too often is the 
professional naval architect confronted with these hopeful and 
misleading concoctions, drawn, perchance, upon the back of a 
menu from the Stork Club, and redolent with the perfume of 
rum and pipe tobacco. How hard it is for him to have to point 
out, as tactfully as may be, to the hopeful one, that the child of 
his brain and hand is misbegotten and ill conceived. 

On the other hand, there is a large and (fortunately for the 
good of the sport) growing group of men who know what it is 
all about. These do not fancy themselves as naval architects but 
they do know enough about that combination of art and science 
to be able to lay out the general details of the children of their 
brains, with the assurance that things will fit where they are 
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Olin Stephens, with spline and “ducks,” ir<ing in 
a tracing of “lines” for a sailing yacht 


drawn. These are the men who have suiiicient 
interest in becoming proficient in this Lraneh 
of the fascinating sport of yachting to have 
taught themselves by reading and practice 
the rudiments of the science of naval archi- 
tecture. Any intelligent person can imaster 
sufficient of the mysteries of the desizner’s 
craft to be able to make a creditable pre. 
liminary sketch (to scale) of a proposed 
yacht, but only the gifted few are capable 
also of making a boat beautiful. 

A really successful yacht — and by that | 
mean a yacht which happily combines the 
essentials of seaworthiness and safety with 
the luxuries of comfort, speed and beauty, 
each in its proper relationship to the other — 
a really successful boat, I say, can only be 
the end result of many, many years of the 
trial and error which is called experience, 
The professional naval architect keeps a de- 
tailed record of the most minute particulars 
of every yacht to leave his board. In addition, the performance 
of these boats in actual sea conditions is carefully observed 
and noted for future guidance. (Any yacht designer who hopes 
td arrive at the top of the heap should, indeed must, spend a 
good deal of time at sea actually observing the performance of 
his creations.) It must be apparent, therefore, that when the 
time comes to build that dream ship, no matter how much time 
you have spent upon her preliminary drawings, your feet should 
pilot you to the office of the architect whose plans, appearing 
in the pages of your favorite yachting magazine over the years, 
have most appealed to your sense of the fitness of things. In 
addition to the impersonal drawings, with their neat and sug- 
gestive lines, which are published for your pleasure and in- 
formation, you will, if you are wise, also follow closely the per- 
formance of these yachts under actual conditions of wind and 
sea and (if she be a racing yacht) of competition. 

“To the victors belong the spoils’? could aptly be inscribed 
over the door of any naval architect whose creations have been 
consistent winners in such sporting classics as the Bermuda 
Race, the Chicago-Mackinac Race, the Port ifuron-Mackinac 
Race, the long contest to Honolulu, “The Fastnet” or any of 
the weekly regattas, too numerous to mention, which are sport- 
ing fixtures of the sailing season. So well known, indeed, are the 
designers of the successful contenders in these events that their 
names are literally household words, at least in yachting house- 
holds. It is interesting to observe that one’s naval architect 
tends to become like one’s family doctor; the client goes back 
time after time to his chosen designer for new plans as his 
horizon broadens or his pocketbook expands. This is a familiar 
phenomenon. Many yacht designers have turned out as many 
as a round half dozen yachts for some clients, and the latter 
would as soon think of going to another practitioner as he would 
of deserting his trusted legal adviser. Perish the thought! 

And what does the yacht designer do for his client? First, he 
brings to the problems presented certain God-given gifts of good 
taste and natural aptitude which are impossible of attainment 
by those less gifted, no matter how diligently they might apply 
themselves to the problem. Then he usually spends from four to 
six years of his youth acquiring the formal training which has 
come to be regarded as an absolute prerequisite to become 
proficient in his chosen field. Practical experience, of course, 
must go hand-in-hand with academic studies, and this meats 
that our student must get out on the water to see what makes 
boats behave as they do. Also, it is not unusual for the novice 
to spend some of his summer vacations at work in yacht yards, 
learning by experience the practical side of yacht construction. 

When he graduates from his course in naval architecture, ou! 
embryo designer will have so lived with centers of effort and 
displacement, sail area calculations, versed sines, moments of 
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inertia, ctc., not tomention having delved deeply into the most 
intimate details of the various rules under which racing yachts 
are designed, that he comes to his chosen profession literally a 
mine of technical knowledge. 

After graduation from technical school, like as not, your 
young designer will take a job in the drafting office of a well- 
known naval architect: where he will gain invaluable experience 
in the manifold details which make up the work of the successful 
yacht designer. And, if he is smart, he will commence to build 
up & notebook of data on the various yachts which come within 
his influence. Eventually (if he is really good) he will become 
known, among the better informed yachtsmen, for designing suc- 
cessful yachts. When he has arrived at this stage in his career 
he is ready, perhaps, to set up his own office and hang out his 
shingle as a qualified yacht designer. 

During all these years of experience your successful architect 
has made it a regular practice to get out aboard the boats 
which he has designed with a view to observing their actual 
performance under seagoing conditions. He will race and he will 
cruise. Also, his work has taken him on inspection trips into 
numerous yacht-building yards where he keeps posted on the 
latest methods of building as well as learns to recognize which 


Drawing in the sections (above) for a 
sailing yacht with pencil and ship curves. 
Extreme accuracy is the watchword in 
work of this nature. Note the pencil 
points and the care with which the 
. designer is working. These will be 
“finished” drawings when completed 


yards do really good work and which do not. Through years of 
personal association, he becomes aware of the characteristics and 
peculiarities of the various yacht builders and also he gets to 
know where the best materials and fittings are to be had; where 
to turn for this and that, the absence of which from the inven- 
tory of your future yacht might mean the difference between 
satisfaction and disappointment. 

_ All this background is placed at your disposal when you walk 
into the office of your chosen architect with the preliminary 

wings you have made nestled securely under your arm. 

At the first interview you will, in all likelihood, go over your 
proposed layout and sail plan; discuss the raison d’étre for the 
tumerous pet schemes which you have incorporated in your 
tough plans. Into this conference will probably be called one 
ortwo additional members of the designer’s staff who are experts 
certain specialized fields. Once the general terms of your 
Wants are well understood there will usually be made a set of 
preliminary drawings in which will be incorporated, according 
'o the designer’s understanding, the particulars which have 

®en discussed, plus any additional ideas which may occur to 
him while working on the plans. A well known designer has told 
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me that he frequently makes a tentative layout of the profile of 
a new yacht, including (if she is to be a sail boat) her sail plan, 
and hangs it on the wall of his drafting room for several days. 
This allows certain impressions to register on his consciousness 
from which evolve the changes or corrections which he may 
consider necessary to make the new yacht aesthetically satis- 
fying. This is done before cabin details, and the like, are worked 
out. 

When the preliminary plans have been prepared, the client 
will again be called into consultation and such alterations as 
seem to him advisable will be considered. I say “considered”’ 
advisedly for, if the architect is worth his salt, he will not allow 
the client to go off the deep end with foolish or ill-advised no- 
tions, and will steadfastly refuse to incorporate in the plans 
any features which his knowledge or experience tells him are 
undesirable. Believe it or not, this is one of the most constructive 


“services which a good designer can perform for the client — the 


ability to say “no.” 

When the preliminary plans are completed — and these usu- 
ally consist of a sail plan, an accommodation plan and a few 
typical sections showing details of construction — detailed 
specifications are prepared. These preliminary (or ‘“contract”’) 
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plans and specifications are then submitted to a number of 
reputable yacht builders for bids. Upon the basis of this in- 
formation, an experienced builder can make a firm bid for the 
building of the proposed yacht. This part of the business may be 
handled by the designer’s office or the client may elect to do it 
himself. In any event, he should be guided by the advice of his 
designer in the choice of a builder if he hopes to have his 
finished yacht turn out according to specifications. 

If the yacht is an important one, particularly if speed is to be 
one of her outstanding characteristics, it is quite likely that a 
scale model of her hull will be built and submitted to towing 
tests in one of the approved towing tanks, such as the one at 
Stevens Institute of Technology, in Hoboken, N. J. Here, if the 
hull be that of a power boat, can be determined with great ac- 
curacy what the performance of the finished boat will be, and 
how much power will be required to attain the desired speed. 
If a sail boat model is under test, it will be towed in upright and 
also in heeled positions to determine the characteristics of the 
full sized hull under the various conditions of sailing to which 
it will be subjected. In such tank tests, it is possible to determine: 

(Continued on page 102) 
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THE CONVERSION 
OF A- LIFEBOAT 


By CHESTER A. NEDWIDEK 


public numerous items now listed as surplus. Among these 

A. are small boats of all sizes and types, ranging from prams 
to the famous PTs. Information as to the size, type and location 
of these boats may be had through the various government 
agencies set up to dispose of the surplus items. These include the 
Navy Material Redistribution and Disposal Administration, 
342 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y., and the Maritime Com- 
mission, Surplus Material, Washington, D. C. Many of these 
boats in their present condition would not satisfy their prospec- 
tive purchasers, since they were built for our armed forces for a 
specific use which they served well. Each has potentialities for 
conversion into a boat which will give the owner many a pleasant 
hour afloat. If one wanted to discuss all the possibilities of all 
the various types and sizes, it would run into a volume ’way 
beyond the limits of this article. So we will have to be content to 
take one size of one type and show some conversion potentiali- 
ties. 

The type chosen is a 28-foot, metal motor lifeboat. These 
boats are true double-enders, in that the forebody lines are ex- 
actly the same as the afterbody lines. The length over all is 
about 28 feet, the beam 9 feet and the depth 4 feet. They are 
built of steel and equipped with four-cylinder gasoline engines. 
Before any alteration work can be attempted, all of the side 
seats, thwarts, buoyancy tanks, lifting rods, etc., must be re- 
moved. All of the proposed arrangement plans are based on 
leaving the engine in the location in which it is now installed. To 
attempt to relocate the engine to suit a specific interior arrange- 
ment would only be inviting trouble since it would involve more 
labor and expense than it is worth. 

Let us start with the simplest alteration or conversion and 
work up to a more ambitious one, the simplest being an open 
boat which can be used for fishing, launch service or as a general 
utility boat. Figure 1 shows an outboard profile and general 
interior arrangement plan of such a boat. Short forward and 
after decks have been added, also a narrow deck along the sides. 
The floor level has been*raised over that of the original boat and 
a possible arrangement of seats has been indicated. As the origi- 
nal boats are steered with a tiller directly connected to the 
outboard rudder, some means may be desired to permit steering 
the boat from amidships; this can be done by installing the sim- 
ple side lever connected to the tiller with wire rope running over 
sheaves, the rig which is used in most of the typical yacht club 
launches; this arrangement enables the operator to be close to 
his engine while handling the boat and also makes for easier 
landings alongside a float. Many small refinements can be made, 
depending on the wishes of the owner and the state of his 
pocketbook. 

Figures 2 and 3 show two interior arrangement plans which 
can be used in this size and type of hull. Holding to the original 
location of the engine, as mentioned previously, does restrict one 
somewhat as to the interior arrangement but not to any serious 
extent. Figure 2 is a typical arrangement plan of a small boat, 
one which has been used a great deal. It shows a forepeak 
which can be used as a chain locker; directly abaft this is a 
toilet space fitted with a wash basin and water closet. bhe toilet 
space can be closed off from the cabin with doors as indicated 
or a curtain, if desired. Next aft are two transom berths, one to 
port and one to starboard. Directly abaft the berths, hanging 
lockers are fitted, one to port and one to starboard, providing 
ample space for clothing and the miscellaneous items that are 
sure to collect. Running from the center line to the starboard 
side and directly abaft the starboard locker is the galley. This 


Te COMING of V-J Day made available to the general 






































































































































Figure 1 shows the simplest conversion job to an open boat for fishing, 

club launch duty or general utility. Figures 2 and 3 are arrangement! 

plans for the same hull, both of them fairly conventional and, co” 

sequently, well tried and practical. Figures 4, 5 and 6 show three 

styles of outboard profile, that in 4 requiring the sides to be carried 

up to suit the raised deck. Any one of these profiles could be used 
with either of the cabin plans shown in Figure 2 or - 
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The lifeboat as converted to a motor-sailer and rigged as a ketch or a sloop 


contains a dresser with a built-in icebox, a sink in the top of the 
dresser and a two-burner stove which is set on top of the dresser. 
The stove should be of the alcohol or kerosene type. Dish racks 
and shelves can be fitted over the dresser. On the port side, di- 
rectly opposite the galley is the companionway. The forward end 
of the engine box is in line with the after bulkhead of the cabin 
proper. 

Figure 3 indicates an alternate layout which might be used. 
In this arrangement the forward toilet space is omitted, the for- 
ward end of the berths being at the chain locker bulkhead. 
Directly abaft the berths on the starboard side is a good sized 
hanging locker, directly opposite on the port side is the toilet 
room. On the starboard side, abaft the hanging locker, is a 
dinette consisting of two transverse seats with a table between. 
This can be planned so that, by narrowing the hanging locker a 
little, the seats and table can be arranged to form a double 
berth. Opposite the dinette on the port side alongside the com- 
panionway steps is the galley. While this galley arrangement is 
not quite as elaborate as that indicated in Figure 2, it is suffi- 
cient for any cooking one may reasonably want to do in a boat 
of this size and type. Dimensions are indicated in both Figures 
2and 3, giving the locations of the bulkheads. These dimensions 
do not necessarily have to be held to. Anyone with intention of 
converting a boat will doubtless have ideas which he would like 
to incorporate in the interior layout. 

Figures 4, 5 and 6 show three different outboard profiles 
Which can be used with either 


camber of 12 inches in the deck, allows six feet headroom in the 
cabin. The width of these planks will have to be worked out for 
each individual case, the location of the floor line will also have 
some bearing on this. The side planks can be tapered, starting 
from the after bulkhead of the cabin. Either ports which can be 
opened or fixed glass windows can be fitted. In fitting the side 
planks to convert to a raised deck, do not carry the planks exactly 
vertical; this is the simplest way to do it, but a boxy look will 
result. Try to carry out the hull lines extended. This will cause a 
twist in the planks but, if done properly, will result in a really 
workmanlike looking job and will be well worth the additional 
trouble. The lower edges of the planks will have to be fitted in- 
side the steel plating and backed up with a rabbeted batten for 
watertightness. 

Figure 6 indicates our lifeboat converted to a typical trunk 
cabin cruiser, with an enclosed bridge. This probably is the 
most popular type today. The forward end of the cabin starts at 
the chain locker bulkhead, shown in Figures 2 and 3. The sides 
of the enclosed shelter extend somewhat abaft the after cabin 
bulkhead. The sides of the trunk cabin are located four to six 
inches in from the side of the hull, providing for a narrow side 
deck. A hatch should be fitted in the forward end of the cabin 
to provide access to the forward deck, since in some weather it 
might be rather difficult to get forward on the narrow side decks. 


‘Fixed glass windows are indicated in the cabin side with a regu- 


lar opening portlight forward. With the heights as shown, full 
headroom is obtained. 


of the interior arrangement 28-0" 
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provide for headroom in the 
cabin. In Figure 4, these planks 
are 24 inches wide; this, plus a 
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Accommodation plan of the motor-sailer 






The plan shown in Figure 5 
is quite similar to that in Figure 
6, except that in Figure 5 the 
cabin has been shortened some- 
what, providing for a longer 
cockpit. In this so-called day- 
cruiser with the shortened 
cabin, the only accommoda- 
tions which can be obtained 
below area toilet space and two 
berths, no attempt being made 
to provide for any real cooking 

(Continued on page 117) 
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Fashions in dinghies. Swampscott dories, sailing dinks, prams, conventional tenders — and 
even a rubber boat — in company during last autumn’s Cruising Club rendezvous at 
Price’s Bend, L. I. 


NEW YORK YACHT CLUB 
PLANS VARIED SEASON 


p An ambitious 10-day cruise is the high- 
light of the active program for 1946 an- 
nounced by Commodore deCoursey Fales 
of the New York Yacht Club. The fleet 
will rendezvous at New London on the 
‘evening of August 11th and make the run 
next day to Newport, followed by a race 
off Brenton’s Reef Lightship on the 13th. 
On the 14th the yachts will race to Mat- 
tapoisett and on the 15th there will be a 
race on Buzzards Bay. Two port-to-port 
runs follow, Mattapoisett to Edgartown 
on the 16th and Edgartown to Nantucket, 
where the fleet will lie over Sunday, on the 
17th. On the 19th a run from Nantucket 
to Woods Hole is scheduled, and on the 
20th from Woods Hole to Block Island, 
where the fleet will disband after a race off 
the island, for the King’s Cup or some 
other suitable trophy, on the 21st. 

The club’s first active season afloat after 
its four years of war-enforced confinement 
to shore based activity will include several 
new events. On June 8th and June 15th 
there will be races of an informal nature 
from the Glen Cove station to Port Jeffer- 
son, primarily with the object of giv- 
ing prospective Bermuda Race entries a 
chance to tune upships and drill crews. The 
club has requested the May 25th and 26th 
dates on the schedule of the Yacht Rac- 
ing Association of Long Island Sound, of 
which it is now a member for the first time, 
and will probably hold a long distance 


overnight race. A day of racing for juniors 
on Long Island Sound is also on the 
season’s program. 

Commodore Fales has appointed Charles 
F. Havemeyer fleet captain and named a 
race committee consisting of Alexander 
M. Orr, chairman, John Horner, and 
Herbert L. Stone. 


NOVA SCOTIANS SPONSOR 
NEW CLASS 


> The Armdale Y.C. is situated at the 
head of North West Arm, a branch of 
Halifax Harbor, Nova Scotia. For six 
long years the name of this port could not 
be used, but was simply referred to as “‘ An 
Eastern Canadian Port.” 

Halifax people, whose life is so tied up 
with the sea, have always been yachting 
enthusiasts. In times of peace they had 
four clubs — Armdale in the North West 
Arm, Royal Nova Scotia Y.S. and North 
Star in the harbor, and the Bedford Club 
in Bedford Basin, a six-mile-long stretch 
of beautiful yachting water at the head of 
the harbor. The necessary wartime re- 
strictions on shipping practically elimi- 
nated sailing from all but the Armdale 
Club. Yachts were allowed the unre- 
stricted use of the North West Arm, about 
three miles long, and thus the latter club 
was able to sponsor full seasons of racing 
even though practically all those of mili- 
tary age had left for overseas. Many serv- 
ice personnel were entertained and 
competition between the more than fifty 
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yachts, ranging from Snipes to 50-/ooter, 
was just as keen as when the ocean was 
theirs. 

W. J. Roué, designer of the famvous fish. 
ing schooner Bluenose, lives in Halifax, He 
has recently designed a 23-foot Biuenoge 
Class, and twelve of these are now under 
construction by John H. Barkhouse, of 
Chester, N.S., for the Armdale Club. This 
class may also be adopted by a number of 
other Maritime Provinces organizations 
which will result in keen inter-club compe. 
titions. (Plans of the Bluenose Class ap. 
pear in this issue. — Ed.) Mr. Rouéis also 
working on a design for a yacht about 32’ 
l.o.a., with sleeping accommodation for 
four and auxiliary power. Hence, there will 
be five classes in the club — Snipes, Blue. 
noses, 20-footers, the new auxiliaries and 
the Handicap Class. 

With excellent sailing facilities in its 
many bays and harbors, with expert boat- 
builders all along the coast, and with hun- 
dreds of keen skippers, Nova Scotia is 
truly a yachtsman’s paradise. The Am- 
dale Y.C., under the leadership of Com- 
modore H. E. Kearns, has been for years 
the most active club in the Maritime 
Provinces, and is to be congratulated on 
being able to carry on so well during the 
war and in initiating an aggressive post- 
wat program. - 

Harvey Doane 


INLAND LAKE Y.A. 
SCHEDULES FULL CALENDAR 


p> From Vice Commodore W. M. Brink- 
man of the Inland Lake Y.A. comes the 
initial report of the association’s numerous 
plans for the forthcoming season. Among 
them are the following highlights: 

At their November meeting, the direc 
tors adopted a new class of boat to be known 
as Class D. She is sloop rigged, 20’ 0, 
has two working sails, bilge boards and 
double rudders. The weight limit will be 
450 pounds. At the same time the weight 
limit of Class C was raised from 425 to 450 
pounds. The directors also decided to per- 
mit the use of any form of plywood or 
molded wood material in new construc- 
tion. 

The 1946 Inland Regatta for Classes A, 
E, C and D will be held at the Neenab- 
Nodaway Y.C. (Lake Winnebago) on Au- 
gust 19th-23rd. 





The recently adopted emblem of the,, Out 
board Boating Club of America 
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Anew rule book is being printed where- 
inthe Inland Rules are clearly interpreted. 

The association’s summary of the 1945 
season announces the following elections 
held by member clubs: 

Cedar Lake Y.C., Ernest Sprinkman, 
commodore; David Rolfe, vice commo- 
dore; Al Koch, secretary. Delavan Lake 
Y.C., C. B. Goes, Jr., commodore. Lake 
Geneva Y.C., Sidney H. Bliss, commo- 
dore. Neenah-Nodaway Y.C., R. Neller, 
commodore; K. Oberreich, vice commo- 
dore; N. Greenwood, rear commodore; M. 
Jane Spoor, secretary-treasurer. Pine Lake 
Y.C., James Friend, president; Herbert F. 
Brumder, vice president; A. C. Swallow, 
secretary. 


THE TOWN CLASS 
HAS ANNIVERSARY 


> The Town Class Association was formed 
in 1934 by the Boston Y.C., of Marble- 
head, Mass., with a nucleus of six boats, 
which were bought by Mark Smith, My- 
ron Hutchinson, John Blodgett, Blake 
Cooley, Harry Bloomfield and Roger 
Fowler. The purpose of the organization 
was to introtluce a type of boat which 
would give the youngsters experience in 
handling sloop rigged centerboard craft 
after they had sailed in the famous Brutal 
Beasts. 

A study of the different types of boats 
then available was made by the committee 
and the one submitted by Marcus Lowell 
& Son, of Amesbury, Mass., was selected 
as the most suitable within the designated 
price range, with the construction and 
safety factors considered. 

So popular has the class proved not 
only to the junior sailors but to the adults 
as well that the age range of the skippers 
is now from 18 to 60 years. In Marble- 
head, the number of boats has increased 
to 483; only one has left the harbor and 
there is always a waiting list for any boat 
that might be on sale. 

The Town Class races more actual con- 
tests than any other class in Marblehead. 
On Saturdays, the boats compete in the 
regular championship races under the di- 
retion of the Corinthian and Eastern 
Y.C. Sunday mornings, they race under 













the Boston Y.C.; on Sunday afternoons, 
under the Town Class Assn.; on Tuesday 
and Thursday nights for the Twilight Se- 
ries, under the Boston Y.C.; and Wednes- 
day afternoon under the colors of the 
Pleon Y.C. Last year 860 starters partic- 
ipated in 65 races. The maximum of boats 
in a race was 35, while 40 different boats 
raced during the season. The average 
boats per race was 14. Competition in 
1945 included 49 championship and 16 
special races. 

Myron Hutchinson is president of the 
association, Larz Anderson secretary of 
the class and Spaulding Prime chairman 
of the race committee for 1946. 


CHAPMAN HEADS 

POWER SQUADRONS 

> Charles F. Chapman, of New York, be- 
came Chief Commander of the United 
States Power Squadrons at the annual 
meeting of the national organization held 
in January. For many years “Chap” has 
been prominently identified with motor 
boating activities, particularly in the rac- 
ing field. He has served as senior vice pres- 
ident and secretary of the racing commis- 
sion as well as in other American Power 
Boat Association offices. He was commo- 
dore of the Manhasset Bay Y.C., at Port 
Washington, L. I., 1941-44 and is inter- 
ested in sailing as well as power craft. 

In 1942, in recognition of a quarter cen- 
tury of service to the sport, he was made 
an honorary life member of the APBA, the 
first such designation in the history of the 
organization. 


The Town is 16 feet 
6 inches o.a. and 
carries 152 sq. ft. 
of sail. Designed in 
1934 by Marcus 
Lowell & Son, the 
class numbers 43 
boats and is the most 
active fleet in Mar- 
blehead, Mass. 
Last year 860 
starters participated 
‘in 65 races. The 
average boats per 
race was 14 
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Salem Evening News 

Here is the pilot model of the C. 

Raymond Hunt-designed ‘‘510.” 

She is 44 feet 0.a. and carries 519 

sq. ft. of sail. There are accom- 
modations for four 


THISTLE CLASS ASSOCIATION 
FORMED 


> The launching of a new one-design 
association took place at Lorain, Ohio, 
early in December, when the Thistle Class 
Association came into being. 

A tentative constitution and bylaws 
were adopted with minor changes. It was 
unanimously voted that Sandy Douglass 
be elected to the honorary position of com- 
modore of the association. Other Thistle 
Class officers who will serve during the 
first season are: President, John D. Bohan- 
nan, of the Sandusky S8.C.; vice president, 
I. Louis Carron, Grosse Pointe Y.C.; sec- 
retary, Richard L. Shaw, B.B.C.; treas- 
urer, J. Elmo Farmer, Bay Village, Ohio; 
district secretary for Ohio, Stacy G. Cark- 
huff, Jr., Mentor Harbor Y.C.; chief 
measurer, John J. Brennan, Mentor Har- 
bor Y.C. Douglass was appointed chair- 
man of the rules committee, to be assisted 
by Delbert C. Cline and John Lovett, 
both of the Vermilion B.C. 

Next meeting of the Thistle Class Asso- 
ciation will be held early in April, proba- 
bly at Cleveland. In addition to the 25 
boats already ordered by owners who in- 
tend to use them on Lake Erie, where 
several fleets already are being organized, 
orders for additional boats have been re- 
ceived from widely separated parts of the 
country, including New York, Connecti- 
cut, New Jersey, Massachusetts, Wiscon- 
sin and California. 

A description of the Thistle, a 17’ 
dinghy-type molded plywood sloop, ap- 
peared on page 83 of the May, 1945, issue 
of YACHTING. 

Joun D. BoHANNAN 











BOYS, PROFESSOR BLAXYZCH HERE 
HAS A NEW POWDER THAT WILL. 
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Cautious Conrad: Fhe Dawn of the Atomic Age 


NEWS FROM BERMUDA 


> With the cessation of hostilities, Ber- 
muda is looking forward to one of its most 
active yachting seasons. In addition to the 
Bermuda Race and the dinghy series 
scheduled for July, the Colony is anticipat- 
ing a renewal of the races for the Amorita 
Cup, a trophy donated by Fred M. ‘Hoyt 
of the Larchmont Y.C. in 1938 and won in 
1940 by a Bermudian team. Won by a 
4-2 score in races, the team consisted of 
Jim Pearman in Zephyr, Bert Darrell in 
Teaser, Roddie Williams in Undine and 
Bayard (now Captain) Dill in Coquette. 
The American team was made up of Bill 
Cox in Feather, Stanley Ogilvy in Elsalan, 
William Strawbridge in Four Winds and 
Steve Szotkowski in Jick. 

According to O. C. Zuill, secretary of the 
International One-Design Class of the 
Royal Bermuda Y.C., the question of 
whether they will be able to defend the 
cup this year depends upon the availabil- 
ity of new sails. The trials are being sailed 
without spinnakers and only two haul outs 
are being allowed; one before the start of 
the series, and the second during the series. 

The boats taking part in the series are 
George Ingham’s Zephyr, Don Masters’ 
Vizen, Bert Darrell’s Teaser, Roddie Wil- 
liams’ Undine, Bayard Dill’s Coquette, 
Henry and William Masters’ Theatis, 
Wendell Anderson’s Mrs. McGee, which 
will be sailed by Leon Barnes, and Ken- 
neth Trimingham’s Westra. 

Bermuda is expecting to enter competi- 
tion in the Internationals and in the 14’ 
International Dinghies. This decision was 
recently announced by the Bermuda Sail- 
boat: Club, an organization which at the 
present time is sailing Snipes and Free- 
For-Alls, the latter racing under a handi- 


cap system. By the end of the summer, 
Bermuda should have a fleet of 30 14- 
footers sailing on Great Sound. Fifteen 
boats have been ordered from Uffa Fox. 
The sudden death of Eugene Kelly has 
grieved Bermuda yachtsmen. “Gene” was 
well known and well liked by the local 
sailors. He was a member of the Royal 
Bermuda Y.C. and, while he claimed 
Huntington, Long Island, as his home, 
chose Bermuda as his last resting place. 
His memory will be perpetuated as his 
mother, Mrs. Robert Kelly, has given a 
silver punch bowl to the R.B. Y.C. to be 
used as a trophy in a special annual event. 
There is a possibility that the ketch 
Zena may be entered in the Bermuda Race 
this summer. At present owned by Thomas 
Newbold Dill, she was built in 1907 and 
participated in the race of that year, fin- 
ishing two days after the winning yawl 
Tila. Should the Zena enter, she will be 
the only local boat to participate. 
BERNARD BROWN 


Official U. S. Navy 
The Presidential yacht “Williamsburg.” A 244-footer, she is the former “Aras” owned by 
Hugh J. Chisholm, of New York, and was built in 1931 by the Bath Iron Works 
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Mae 17th — Sailing Regatta, Miami Y.C Miami 
Mareh 23rd—24th — Motor Boat Regatta, Campa, 
March 30th — St. Petersburg-Habana | St. 

Petersburg and Habana Y.Cs. ae 
April 5th-7th — Spring Regatta (power 214 sail) 

Southern Y.C. and New Orleans Power B« \t Asen 
April 13th — L. I. Sound vs. Bermuda teim race 


(International Class), at Bermuda. 

May 29th — Block Island Race (Larchmor:, Block 
Island and return), Storm Trysail Club. 

June 8th-9th — All-Day Race, New York VY ©. 

June 15th—-16th — All-Day Race, New York, YC, 

June 21st-22nd — Off ca cruise, New London. 
Montauk-Dering Harbor, Off Soundings ©:):b. 

June 22nd — 15th Annual Riverside-Stratfo:.i Shoal 
Race, Riverside Y.C., Conn. 

— _22nd — Annual Mills Trophy Race, Toledo, 

io. 

June 29th — Bermuda Race, Newport, R. I., Cruisi 
Club of America. —— 

June 29th — Regatta, Royal St. Lawrence Y.C, 

July 3rd — Isle of Shoals Race, Corinthian Y.¢, 
Marblehead, Mass. , 

July 13th — Port Huron-Mackinac Race (Tentative), 

July 19th — Race to Nantucket and return, Riverside 

.C.,— Nantucket Y.C. 

July 20th — Chicago-Mackinac Race (Tentative), 

July 25th-28th — Lake Michigan District Regatts 
(Lightning Class), Toledo, Ohio. 

August 4th — Boston Lightship Race, Boston Y.C,, 
Marblehead, Mass. 

August 4th—11th — Marblehead Race Week, Marble. 
head, Mass. 

August 5th-10th— Great South Bay Race Week, 
Timber Point, L. I. 

August 11th — New York Y.C. Cruise: New London 
Rendezvous at 6:00 p.m.; 12th, New London to 
Newport, Squadron Run; 13th, Triangular Race off 
Newport; 14th, Newport to Mattapoisett, Squadron 
Run; 15th, Triangular Race in Buzzards Bay; 16th, 
Mattapoisett to Edgartown; 17th, Edgartown to 
Nantucket; 18th, at Nantucket; 19th, Nantucket 
to Woods Hole-Southern Harbor; 20th, Woods Hole 
to Block Island; 21st, Triangular Race off Block 
Island and disband. 

August 12th-15th— Annual Regatta, Inter-Lake 
Y.A., Put-In-Bay, Ohio. 

August 14th-16th — Manhasset Bay Challenge Cup 
Series, Cohasset Y.C. 

August 3lst-September 2nd — Annual Sir Thomas 
Lipton oe Interclub Fish Class Series, St. 
Andrews Bay Y.C., Panama City, Fla... 

September 3rd—5th — Lipton Cup Series, Mass. Bay 

» Championship Series, Corinthian Y.C., Marble 


head, Mass. 
September 5th-8th — Lightning Championships, 
Skaneateles, N. Y. 


INTER-COLLEGIATE Y.R.A. 
(Tentative) 


April 14th — 11th I.C.Y.R.A. Greater Boston Dinghy 
Championship eae O. Oberg Trophy), at North- 
eastern (M.I.T.). : 

April 20th — Triangular Regatta (Brown-Princeton- 
Yale), at New London. 

April 21st — 16th I.C.Y.R.A. Spring Open Regatta 
(Boston Dinghy Club Challenge Cup), at M.LT. 
April 27th — 7th Semi-Annual Coast Guard 0s. Navy 
Dual Regatta, at Coast Guard. f 
April 28th — 6th Annual I.C.Y.R.A. Eastern Dinghy 

Championship (George Owen Trophy), at Coast 


uard, 

‘April 28th — 3rd _I.C.Y.R.A. Middle Atlantic Asso- 
ciate Member Dinghy Championship (I.C.Y.R.A. 
Trophy), at Annapolis. : : 

May 5th — 6th Annual I.C.Y.R.A. Middle Atlantic 
Dinghy Championship (The America Trophy), st 


Annapolis, oe 
May 5th — 11th Annual Brown Spring Invitation 
Regatta (Lucian Sharpe Memorial Trophy). 


May 5th — 14th I.C.Y.R.A. New England As30- 
ciate Member Dinghy Championship (I.C.Y.R.A. 
Trophy), at M.I.T. 


May 11th—-12th — 6th Annual I.C.Y.R.A. New Eng- 
land Dinghy Championship (Coast Guard Academy 
Alumni Bowl), at Coast Guard. 
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THE DELTAS 


A Cooperative Building Program Has 
Resulted in an Outstanding Dinghy Fleet 


By FIRMIN D. PORTER 


engineering or aeronautics in any form is also interested in 

boating and boatbuilding. Probably it’s because the two 
sciences are so closely related that the line of demarcation is 
rather vague. 

Since ’36 and 37, a few of the boys in the Engineering De- 
partment of the Douglas Aircraft Co. at Santa Monica, Cali- 
fornia, have been having discussions and heated arguments con- 
cerning the merits of various designs of small sail boats. Out of 
these discussions evolved a set of specifications for what we be- 
lieved was the ideal small sail boat. It wasn’t all put down on 
paper but it was generally agreed that the boat should be under 
16 feet in length (more to fit the pocket book than for any other 
reason) and that she should be as light as possible commensurate 
with offshore sailing as practiced in Southern California waters. 
The general type most favored was the round bottom sailing 
dinghy but its one bugaboo was the supposedly high cost and 
difficulty of building. Nearly all of the men wished to build their 
own boats in their spare time and for that reason they wanted 
something that the amateur wood worker could assemble with 
the bare essentials in tools. 

Two or three preliminary design sketches were made but, 
quite naturally, they had their drawbacks. In the first place, 
they didn’t please everyone and, in the second, the boys favored 
a design that had already been tried and proven. Moreover, the 
project wasn’t yet organized into a workable plan and lacked a 
“snark plug” to set it off. In short, they all wanted to sail; they 
wanted a good boat, but they didn’t know just what they 
wanted! 

During the summer of ’37, Stewart Trumbull, who has had a 
wealth of experience in sailing and racing small boats, took a 
vacation trip back to the East Coast. Just to satisfy his insati- 
able curiosity concerning such matters, he visited the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology to have a look at the much her- 


I: APPEARS that almost everyone interested in aeronautical 








slightly “beefed up” in construction to provide added strength 


































































“arte >. cs ap * ~  eRaseat- 
The Delta has the George Owen-designed M.I.T. dink 
as her prototype. Like the latter, they are 12’ 6” o.a. 


alded George Owen-designed Tech dinghy. After close examina- 
tion and some even closer races up and down the Charles River, 
Stew was completely sold on the little ‘‘ Techs.” Here was a boat 
that looked as if she would fit the specifications better than any- 
thing seen so far. The lines of the Tech dink were discussed with 
Mr. Owen and Walter ‘‘ Jack” Wood of the Naval Architecture 
Department of M.I.T. with the idea of developing a similar 
dinghy that would stand open ocean sailing. The slight change in 
lines finally decided upon resulted in fuller sections forward to 
improve pointing up characteristics in a seaway and also to 
provide better buoyancy when running through ocean swells. 
Also, the after lines were softened slightly through the bilge to 
gain a small improvement in speed. The profile and plan over all 
remained the same as the Tech boat: 12’ 6” in length and 5’ in 
beam to the molded lines. It was also decided that a slight 
“beefing” up of some of the details would improve the strength 
for rougher going. 

It didn’t take the gang at Santa Monica long to sell themselves 
on the Tech dinghy either, once they got a look at the drawings 
and the color films from Jack Wood. The only worry seemed to 
be the apparent difficulty in building such a boat but that worry 
soon went “‘by the board” when a so-called census of occupa- 
tion disclosed that the prospective owner-builders as a group 
had had considerable experience in airplane designing, lofting, 
template making, tooling, pattern making and machining. 
There wasn’t anything to hold them back so 33 interested and 
enthusiastic men drew up an agreement, bought the necessary 
materials, rolled up their sleeves and went to work. 

The new class was christened the Delta, and lofting was done 
in January, 1938. A total of approximately 4000 man hours went 
into the complete tooling of the job. Three separate and identical 
molds were set up which prevented any bottleneck in planking; 
drill jigs, templates, gluing tables, all of the necessary items to 
turn the job out with the least amount of worry and work were 
tried. They even went so far as to make patterns for casting all 
their fittings. It was surprising to see the boats roll out so speed- 
ily once they got started. It was found that some of the men 
were proficient in planking, so they planked hulls; others were 
good at setting up stems or framing, yet others worked on cen- 

(Continued on page 114) 
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Terminal Island, Calif., yacht builders, 
furnished the inspiration for the design of 
this fast 34’ stock cruiser by Dair N. Long 
and Associates, of Los Angeles. Now in 
quantity production at the Fellows and 
Stewart plant, she is 34’ long over all, and 
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The plans reproduced in this section are the property of the designers under whose name they |IZ4 
appear. For further information concerning any design, address the naval architect in question. |i 
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The new Fellowscraft presents a modern appearance with streamlined cabin house 


ee. FEALAOWSCRAPT 3.4” 


An ingenious accommodation plan pro- 
vides sleeping room for six in this 34’ boat. 
In the main cabin, which is of the deck- 
house variety, a lounge to port opens up 
into a double bed, while on the starboard 
side a settee and its back make up into 
upper and lower single berths. The own- 
er’s stateroom is aft, with a double bed 


yachtsmen by Fellows and Stewart, 


is designed for speeds up to 40 m.p.h., de- STATEROOM worked into the space under the deck of 


pending on the horse power installed, and 
built to withstand the punishment of high 
speed in rough water. The designers’ expe- 
rience with aircraft rescue boats during 
the war shows in the design, which is that 
of a V-bottom hull with low center of 
gravity. The twin engines are mounted 
aft, on rubber, and operate through V- 


the flying bridge, taking advantage of 
space where headroom is lacking. 

The boat is adapted to sport fishing, be- 
ing handled from the open bridge pro- 
tected by a venturi windshield, and has 
fish well installed in the extreme stern. A 
Section through bridge and stateroom. dual control system is optional, with the 
second steering wheel and controls in the 





drive units. forward port corner of the cabin house. 


Below, accommodation plan 
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A 1946 BERMUDA RACE PROSPECT 


HIS yawl, which will make her racing 
Tosbut this season in the Bermuda and 
other long distance events, is under con- 
struction at the Luders Marine Construc- 
tion Co., of Stamford, Conn., for Robert 
Ff, deCoppet, of Darien, Conn. A. E. 
Luders, Jr., her designer, gives her princi- 

dimensions as: l.o.a., 44’ 0”; L.w.l., 
30 0”; beam, 11’ 0’; draft, 6’ 0’. She is 
smilar to but slightly larger in all dimen- 
sions than the Luders sloop Coquette, 
which Mr. deCoppet owned before the 
war, : 

Specifications call for oak keel and 
frames, lead ballast, bronze fastenings, 
mahogany planking, mahogany plywood 
decks, stainless steel standing rigging, hol- 
low spruce spars, a full suit of sails by 
Reiser and a Gray 4-22 engine. 
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The section plan shows easy bilges 
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The layout is practical and,prom- 
ises comfort, with a roomy galley 
and chart room 
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TWIN SCREW 45- 





YACHTING 


FOOT DIESEL POWERED CRUISER 





Deep draft, heavy construction, and overhanging bow and stern are among the distinctive features which fit her for extensive offshore cruising 


H ENRY SCHEEL, whose work always 

combines a great many well studied 
and practical features with unusual ap- 
pearance, is the designer of the 45’ twin 
screw diesel powered cruiser shown here. 
The boat was conceived to provide a home 
afloat for three persons and to cruise four 
in comfort. Heavy scantlings and two 
diesel engines result in a length-displace- 
ment ratio a good bit higher than that of 
the average stock 45-footer. With pro- 
nounced sheer and a raked transom the 
boat should perform particularly well in 
offshore sea conditions. 

To provide maximum deck space aft, 
the trunk is narrowed off into a scuttle. 
This causes little inconvenience below, 
however, as the space thus stolen is usu- 
ally occupied by one’s feet. Legitimate 
larceny is also performed on the forward 
port corner of the after house to work in 
the shower-stall, a worth while feature on 
long cruises and for living aboard. The 
deckhouse has been kept narrow to pro- 
vide a proper passageway outboard of the 
house. 





The Weep keel results in sections which should 
be free of pounding and tend to reduce 
rolling in a seaway 


The galley arrangement is conventional 
and proven, the sole unique feature being 
the ice access through the starboard side 
of the deckhouse. The dinette opposite 
will provide excellent eating and pinochle 
space. The forward stateroom, with its 
own head, should provide good living for 
one guest and here, as throughout the 
boat, liberal space is devoted to stowage 
lockers and drawers. 


Two 110 hp. General Motors diesels 
should give a cruising speed of about 12 
m.p.h. Each of these will be equipped 
with a large capacity generator to provide 
power for Navy type small boat fixtures 
and wiring, direction finder, ship-to-shore 
phone, pressure water system, and e- 
haust fans in galley, heads, and engine 
room. The wiring, split into three main 
circuits, willrun from the batteries through 
a switchboard with small circuit breakers. 

The fuel system will operate from either 
or both of the two main fuel tanks. The 
supply lines will center in a manifold on 
the bulkhead abaft the engine room ac- 
cess. Duplex strainers will be provided 
in the system ahead of the engine fuel 
pumps. 

Intended for open water operation, 
oversize members will make up the con- 
struction of this boat and methods wel 
tried over many years will be used in het 
building. A minimum of bright work wil 
make for easy upkeep, and carefully s- 
lected contrasting colored paints will be 
used to show off the masses of form. 





The layout is intended to provide adequate accommodations for three to live aboard for months at a time, or for four to cruise extensively rather 
than to provide berths for large numbers on short trips 
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A 26-FOOT WATER LINE AUXILIARY CUTTER 


HE PLANS shown on this page are 

from the board of F. Jay Wells, of 
New York. The boat, which was designed 
principally for coastwise cruising, is now 
under construction at the yard of Reuben 
Heisler, of Chester, Nova Scotia. 

Her principal dimensions are as follows: 
Length over all, 38’ 6”; length on the 
water line, 26’ 0’’; beam, extreme, 9’ 0”; 
draft of water, 5’ 8’. Her displacement is 
moderate, being 14,000 pounds, and she 
carries 6000 pounds of lead on her keel. 
Spars are hollow and the standing rigging 
is of stainless steel. The area of the 
working canvas is 493 square feet, of 
which 368 square feet are in the mainsail 
and 125 are in the jib. In addition, a 
spinnaker and a masthead genoa will 
provide sail area necessary for speed in 

. light airs. 

As auxiliary power, she carries a 

4cylinder Gray marine motor which is 











The midship shows an easy form, with full 
garboards and moderately soft bilges 


tated at 18 horse power. The engine is 
installed on the center line under the 
bridge deck. Ample tank capacity is pro- 
vided for both gasoline and fresh water. 

While no attempt was made by the 
designer to fit the boat to any particular 
measurement rule, she will take no severe 
penalties under the present rule of the 
Cruising Club of America. It will be inter- 
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The new yacht spreads 493 square 

feet of canvas in her working sails 

and also carries a spinnaker and a 

masthead genoa for use in light 
weather going 
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esting to see what she will do in some of 
the coming long distance races. 

The yacht has a long, fairly low cabin 
trunk with a small doghouse at its after 
end. The house is comparatively narrow 
so that the side decks are wide. The 
arrangement plan shows a conventional 
four-berth layout, with two berths in the 
main cabin, hinged and swinging down 


over the transoms, a stateroom forward 
with two built-in berths, a toilet room 
between cabin and stateroom, and the 
galley aft. This is a well-tried arrange- 
ment and a practical one. The bridge deck 
ties the hull together well abaft the cabin 
opening and the cockpit is narrow enough 
to allow a man to brace his feet easily on. 
the lee side. 


The cabin arrangement, while perhaps conventional, is practical and livable 





The sail plan is modern, with club or 
loose-footed jibs optional Fand 
plenty of light canvas for racing 
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NOVA SCOTIA RACING CLASS 











































































































































































































HE FIRST postwar class to make its 

appearance in the Maritime Proy. 
inces of Canada will be the Bluenose Clagg 
shown here, named for the famous ‘ishj 
schooner designed 25 years ago by William 
J. Roué, of Halifax, N. S. from whose 
drawing board this new class comes. The 
boats will be 23’ 244” 1.0.a.; 16’ 0” | wi. 
6’ 0” beam, and 3’ 8” draft. The sails, be. 
ing made by a British firm, will include g 
genoa jib and spinnaker in addition to 212 
square feet of working canvas in jil and 
mainsail, and the boat will have 775 lbs, 
of lead on a streamlined fin keel. 

Nineteen of these boats have been or- 
dered by members of the Armdale Yacht 
Club, near Halifax, from John H. Bark- 
house, Chester, N. §., builder, and several 
more from Pinaud’s Shipyard, in Baddeck, 
for Cape Breton owners. Yachtsmen in 
other Maritime centers are interested and 
it is anticipated that the class will furnish 
good interclub racing beginning with the 
1946 season. 

Specifications call for juniper stem and 
hanging knees, yellow birch keel, oak and 
black spruce floor timbers, and planking 
of white pine, canvas-covered. Frames 
and trim are oak, rudder stock of Tobin 
bronze and keel bolts of Everdur. The 
cockpit will seat eight persons, for day 
sailing, and cuddies are provided under 
the decks forward and aft. 

The naming of this class months before 
the recent loss of the old Bluenose seems 
an augury for the carrying on of Nova 
Scotia’s salty traditions. 
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The profile indicates a slippery, light displacement hull and broad decks promise a dry boat 
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A 25-FOOT CENTERBOARDER 


Re appealing combination keel and centerboard sloop was 
designed by K. Aage Nielsen, of Boston, for J. Stanley Churchill, 
who will use her this summer on Nantucket Sound in the vicinity 
of Bass River, Mass., where the water is spread out thin in places 
but is often rough enough to make a dry and able boat highly desira- 
ble. There is likely to be‘a good sailing breeze most of the time. She is 
25’ 0” long over all; 18’ 9” water line; and 7’ 6” beam. She draws 
only 2’ 8” with the board up, but will have lateral plane enough to 
work over the shallows without the board. 

There is 1600 pounds of lead on the keel. Primarily a day sailer, 
the boat has a big, roomy cockpit which 
will accommodate a good sized party, 
while under the short trunk cabin are a 
couple of transoms so that she can be used 
for occasional overnight cruises. She will 
be planked with white cedar over white 
oak frames, and mahogany trimmed with 
bronze fittings and a bronze centerboard 
which houses below the cockpit floor and 
is handled by a winch on the cabin 
bulkhead. 
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The sail plan shows 285 

square feet, including 100 

feet in the working jib, and 

a big genoa jib for racing 
and light weather 

















Her sections promise stiffness 


Below, profile and deck plans. The bronze centerboard houses below the floor 
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A COMBINATION BOAT TRAILER 
AND LUGGAGE CARRIER 


> With the development of new harbors 
and waterways, new types and classes of 
small boats, and a great increase in the 
amount of interclub and intersectional 
competition, boating has both grown and 
changed considerably in the last 10 to 20 
years. It used to be almost entirely a 
home town or home harbor sport except 
for the cruising the larger craft did on 
their own bottoms. Nowadays, however, 
owners of rowing, outboard and inboard 
motor boats or small sailing craft think 
nothing of taking their boats on regular 
jaunts of up to 100 miles and occasionally 
many times that. 

Trailers are an essential part of that 
kind of activity and, as many have found 
out to their sorrow, a good trailer is just 
as important as a good boat. While it is 
not impossible to fabricate a good one 
from the gleanings of auto junk yards, a 
new specially designed and built unit is a 
much safer bet. 

The Silver Creek boat carrier and lug- 
gage trailer is of a type which has worked 
out well for many small boats. It will take 
various shapes and sizes up to 5’ 2’ beam 
and about 16’ to 18’ long (beam is usually 
the limiting factor). A wide belt sling 
directly above the wheels supports the 
after part of the boat and most of the 
weight, while the bow is carried in a chock 
for the keel whose fore and aft position is 
adjustable. The tongue telescopes to ad- 
just to varying amounts of bow-overhang. 
Loading and launching are simplified by 
large rubber rollers arranged in a wide 
“V” over the axle. 

To take care of the many occasions 
when a large amount of boating or other 
gear has to be transported, the Silver 
Creek trailer also includes a steel body 
measuring 614’ long, 3’ 7” wide, and 10” 
deep, which can be quickly and easily 
fixed to the chassis. This, incidentally, is 
used as the shipping case for the disassem- 
bled trailer. The trailer is designed to 
carry loads of up to 1000 pounds. 

Still another feature of the Silver Creek 
trailer is the ball and socket precision 
hitch fitted with a special locking key. 
The key rises as.the ball enters the hitch 
body, then drops back of the ball as the 
latter enters the socket, positively locking 
the unit. These hitches are available 


separate from the trailer to help out the 
home-made trailer builders who usually 
find a proper hitch the biggest stumbling 
block. 

Further information on both the trailer- 
luggage carrier and the hitch are available 
from Silver Creek Precision Corp., 415 
Lexington Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 


PORTABLE ELECTRIC SANDER 
NOW AVAILABLE 


> With the biggest fitting-out season in 
years coming up just ahead, there’s wel- 
come news and food for thought in the 
recent announcement that at least one 
newly developed electric hand sander is 
really available and on the market. 

The virtues and time-saving qualities of 
such equipment do not have to be sung to 
anyone who has done the hours on end of 
hand sanding required by a complete, 
finished, fitting-out job. Depending on 


just what the job is, a machine cuts the - 


time down to anywhere from one third to 
one twentieth that of hand methods. 

The Sterling 1000 Portable Electric 
Sander, illustrated here, was developed 
during the war. Among its principal fea- 
tures ‘are practically vibrationless opera- 
tion and light weight (less than 8 pounds) 
for careful, meticulous work which will 
not tire the operator. The detachable 
sanding pads can be changed quickly and 
are resilient enough to conform to mod- 
erately curved surfaces. Another feature, 
particularly important around boats, is its 
“inboard” construction. No part of the 
Sterling 1000 extends beyond the sanding 
pad, so that it can work into corners. 

In-these days of labor scarcity, the ad- 
vantages of power sanding to boatyards 
are quite obvious. ‘Individual owners or 
groups of them who do their own work 
may also find it particularly advantageous 
this year to compare the cost of such 
equipment against its saving in man-hours 
of work. 

Prices and further information may be 
obtained from Sterling Tool Products Co., 
360-A East Ohio Street, Chicago 11, Ill. 


LIQUIDOMETER GAUGES AND 
INDICATORS 


> Despite the great number and variety 
of developments in pleasure boat equip- 
ment and gadgets which arrived on the 
scene during the years just before the war, 





The Silver Creek Trailer with tongue extended to accommodate an outboard motor boat 
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The Sterling 1000 Portable Electric Sander 
weighs less than 8 Ibs. 


there were still several obviously useful 
and extensively desired items which re- 
mained conspicuous by their absence, 
Dripping, clumsy chunks of ice were still 
the only practical means of getting re- 
frigeration; hot water was attainable only 
from a pot on the galley stove; and 
“sticking” the tanks with an old-fash- 
ioned measuring rod was still about the 
only way of knowing at all accurately how 
much fuel or water was on hand. 

Modern mechanical refrigeration, meth- 
ods of heating water, and a good many 
other fairly simple things we’d like to 
have, still haven’t “arrived” for the 
medium to small yacht. But accurate, 
simple and dependable means of keeping 
track of the amount of fuel or water in 
tanks is a part of the postwar equipment 
picture, with the Liquidometer Corp. tak- 
ing the lead in supplying it. 

We spent some time nosing around this 
outfit’s plant recently and came away im- 
pressed equally by the number and vari- 
ety of liquids there aré in the world which 
have to be measured and the many ways 
of doing the job. First on the list is the 3” 
Direct Reading Marine Gauge, designed 
for installation on the top or the side of 
each tank. This utilizes the action of a 
cork float on a lever arm which rises and 
falls with the liquid level in the tank. The 
motion of the arm is transmitted by 4 
push rod through a metal bellows tank 
seal to the pointer. The dial is calibrated 
directly in gallons which, with all the dif- 
ferent sizes and odd shapes boat tanks 
take, means the dial comes pretty near 
being custom-made for each job. An essen- 
tial aspect of any tank for marine work is 
that it be absolutely tight and that the 
possibility of vapor. or liquid leakage be 
completely eliminated. The bellows, of 
light sheet brass, is the trick which takes 
care of that without restricting the motion 
of the push rod. Varying heights of dif- 
ferent tanks are easily provided for by ad- 
justing the length of the lever arm and of 
the push rod to the particular tank 
height, the proper lengths being tabulated 
on the descriptive blueprint for heights 
from 10” to 60”. ; 

Next comes the Electric Transmitter 
type indicator, or remote reading. The 
‘float, push rod, tank sealing bellows, ett» 
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are the same here as with the direct read- 
ing gauge. Instead of the mechanical 
linkage and dial, however, the push rod 
actuates an electrical transmitter mounted 
in the tank unit housing. From this point, 
the mechanical motion of the float is trans- 
mitted to the indicator by a ratiometer 
circuit. The indicating pointers are sup- 
ported by jewel bearings, yet both the 
transmitter and the indicator are rug- 
gedly constructed and built to withstand 
the vibration and shock to which all 
marine equipment of this nature is sub- 
jected. The system is essentially free from 
errors due to the fluctuations in supply 
voltage. A single indicator and dial may 
show the readings for two or more fuel and 
water tanks. 

For deep, narrow tanks, or those so 
completely baffled that there is no free 
space for a float arm, the Levelometer 
Type “L” Hydrostatic Gauge is sug- 
gested. This gauge utilizes an air column 
or tube running through the top and 
opening just above the bottom of the 
tank. This is connected by tubing to a 
hand pump and a bellows-balanced dial 
which may be located at any reasonable 
distance from the tank. Readings are not 
continuous but may be obtained at any 


_time by giving a few strokes on the pump. 
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A combination dial for Liquidometer float- 
actuated electric fuel and water gauges 


The, principle is as follows: pumping 
builds up a pressure throughout the sys- 
tm and forces the liquid down the col- 
umn, The dial pointer keeps moving up- 
ward until the air reaches the bottom of 
the column and bubbles up through the 
water or fuel and out the tank vent. It’s 
all quite simple in theory but in practice it 
takes precision construction and the ex- 
Prence gained by using this type of in- 
stument aboard fast moving combat 
vessels, such as PT boats, to produce a 
ample, easy to install gauge of this type. 
The Liquidometer 3” Hydraulic Rud- 
der Angle Indicator utilizes a sealed tem- 
perature compensated hydraulic trans- 
mission system to convey the rudder 
Position to the dial indicator. Suitable 
is attached to a rudder stock 

damp and the linkage actuates two metal 
ows in the transmitter. From this 
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The new RCA Model ET-8028 marine radiotelephone 


point, the motion is conveyed hydrau- 
lically to the pointer which responds to 
the slightest movement of the rudder 
stock. The advantage of this unique type 
of Angle Indicator is that it does not 
require any outside source of power to 
actuate it. 

Other Liquidometer yacht equipment 
include Hydraulic Fuel Gauges, Hydraulic 
Reverse Gear Indicators, and Electric 
Rudder Angle Indicators. Throughout the 
line, precision work is employed. A liquid 


.chemically resembling glass is used to fill 


the body of electric transmitters and in- 
dicators and thus shut out salt air and 
dampness which cause so much trouble in 
many marine electrical installations. For 
the most part, however, the fine precision 
work is done by the manufacturer and in- 
stallation work is simple enough to be per- 
formed by any good mechanic. 

Full information on all Liquidometer 
products may be obtained from The 
Liquidometer Corp., 41-19 37th St., 
Long Island City, N. Y. 


RADIOMARINE RADIOTELEPHONE 


> Of interest to owners of pleasure craft 
is the new RCA Model ET-8028 marine 
radiotelephone. The smallest unit in 
Radiomarine’s line, this model is a com- 
bination radiotelephone transmitter and 
receiver. Operated from a 6 or 12 volt 
D.C. battery power supply system, this 10 
watt instrument can be used on either of 
four transmitting frequencies. It has good 
daylight range with correspondingly 
greater range at night. The receiver and 


_transmitter are crystal-controlled. 


As in larger, more expensive sets, the 
ET-8028 is equipped with a remote con- 
trol unit with standard telephone hand- 
set and built-in loudspeaker for use while 
waiting for calls. Its over all dimensions 


Model NHM-600 
Cummins Marine 
Diesel. The six-cylinder 
model produces 200 
hp. at 2100 r.p.m., has 
5¥%%”" bore and 6” 
stroke, and is of 
743 cubic inches 


displacement 


are: height, 1334”; depth, 1374”; width, 
2354”; weight, 40 lbs. 

Other Radiomarine radiotelephone 
standard equipment available in 1946 in- 
cludes a 25 watt model for small coastwise 
vessels, tugs, trawlers and pleasure craft. 
For more detailed information write to: 
Radiomarine Corporation of America, 
Dept. AP-7, 75 Varick Street, New York 
13, N. Y. 


CUMMINS ADDS 200 AND 
275 HP. MODELS 


> The Cummins Engine Company, Inc., 
of Columbus, Indiana, has announced the 
addition of two engines to the extensive 
line of Cummins Marine Diesels. These 
are the Model NHM-600, with a maxi- 
mum rating of 200 hp. at 2100 r.p.m., and 
the supercharged Model NHMS-600, 
which is rated at 275 hp. (maximum) at 
2100 r.p.m. 

It is not strictly correct to term these 
models as “new” engines since both are 
merely higher horse power, higher speed 
versions of the HM-600 and HMS-600 
models. The increased capacities of the 
newly developed diesels were obtained by 
the following major innovations in the 
established Cummins design: 

(1) By increasing the maximum operat- 

ing speed from 1800 r.p.m. (Models 
HM and HMS) to 2100 r.p.m. 
(Models NHM and NHMS). 

(2) By increasing size of the bore from 
4744" to 51%”, with corresponding 
increase in piston displacement 
from 672 to 743 cubic inches. 

(3) The increased air supply needed to 
assure efficient power is obtained 
by the use of dual intake valves. 
Dual exhaust valves permit the 
rapid exhausting of gasses from the 
combustion chamber. 
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To Keep Drips Off the Topsides 


> Here is a worthwhile suggestion from 
Chester S. Ricker, of Grosse Pointe, Mich. 
Says he: “The topsides of my boat are 
light in color and I used to find them con- 
tinually streaked with scupper water. We 
get soot from passing freighters and cin- 
ders from the Detroit Edison electric plant 
which leave unwashable stains. I am en- 
closing a sketch of a scheme which I have 
worked out to keep my topsides clean.” 

Mr. Ricker’s boat is fitted with an oak 
rubbing strake which is level with the 
upper side of the covering board. This 
strake is protected by a piece of half 
round metal nosing. He removed this nos- 
ing and cut back into the oak for a dis- 
tance of 4” and also a shallow trough the 
width of the scupper. Into this notch he 
fitted a piece of sheet brass whi¢h had 
been made to the shape shown in the 
sketch. This piece of brass projects per- 
haps 14” below the lower face of the oak 
rub rail and has a pair of small ears, one. 
at each end, which curve outward and 
prevent water from running off the ends 
of the metal protector. This protecting 
piece was mortised flush, set in white 
lead and fastened in place with two flat 
headed brass screws, as shown. The half 
round metal nosing was then refitted to 
the guard rail and the job was finished. 
Mr. Ricker reports that he has had this 
idea in use for three years with perfect 
satisfaction. 


An Adjuster for a Ruling Pen 


> From away down under (Victoria, 
Australia, to be exact) comes this sug- 
gestion, which was contributed by Neville 
G. Coleman. Only a real perfectionist 
could have thought of this one. Mr. Cole- 
man says: 










Ye Sheet Brass mortised flush with verti- 
cal face of slot & set in white lead. 
Metal nose piece is cut away to reveal construction, 


“Nothing is more exasperating when 


inking-in drawings than to have lines of’ 
varying ‘width’ due to the difficulty of 


adjusting the ruling pen to precisely the 
same setting at each change of width, or 
after the nibs have been opened for wiping 
out and re-filling. Some draftsmen seem 
to have the knack of it, but I was always a 
bit apprehensive about the accuracy of 
settings ‘by eye,’ particularly as various 
pens gave different results from appar- 
ently similar settings. 

“T have found the perfect solution of 
this trouble is to cut an indicator arrow on 
the face of the adjusting nut of the ruling 
pen. This enables one pen to be used for 
lines of varying widths in a drawing, 
ranging from fine construction lines to 
heavy outlines, by merely setting the 
nut to pre-determined points. For in- 
stance, one of my ruling pens gives a 
fine line when the indicator arrow is set 
at ‘5 o’clock,’ while the same pen set to 
‘3 o’clock’ gives a nice full line suitable 
for water lines etc., and the pen may be 
confidently changed from one setting to 
the other at will. It took me thirty years 
to think of this but I’m still ahead of the 
drawing instrument makers!” 


An Unusual Serving Mallet 





> You have no doubt heard the tale of 
how hoboes used to put a chalk mark on 
the houses where they got a hand out. 
Well, I have a great big chalk mark on 
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Ralph Case’s yawl Alcyone since she is a 
source of a lot of swell ideas for this de 
partment and I intend going back for 
more (Ralph, please note). 

_ The tool illustrated herewith is a mighty 
useful one for anyone who has any amount 
of serving to do as the cloth bag on the 
end of the handle is big enough to hold a 
whole ball of marline. The bag is closed 
with a draw string. The working end of 
the marline is passed through a 3,” hole 
drilled through the wood of the upper part 
of the handle. It is then wound two or 
more times around the handle (depending 
upon how much tension you want on your 
serving) and is applied in the usual man- 
ner to the piece of rigging which is being 
served. The wood which was used in mak- 
ing this tool was oak and the size is gener- 
ous so that a really rugged job can be 
done, if need be. The handle part of the 
tool is a comfortable fit for a man’s hand, 
Where the marline passes over the shoul- 
der of the head of the mallet it is a good 
idea to round off the sharp edge a little to 
prevent undue wear on the marline. 














A Painting Help 


> How to keep clear of paint the annular 
groove around the top of friction top 
paint cans has always been a problem. 
Try as you will to clean this groove out 
with the brush, you get just about no- 
where. A piece of rag on the end of a small 
stick is better, but you only chase the wet 
paint around the groove and finally wind 
up by pushing on the lid even if there 1s 
still some paint in the way. Eventually, 
this paint hardens and from then on it 1s 
impossible to make an airtight seal. — 
Since it is not the bottom but the sides 
of this groove which make the airtight 
seal with the lid, there is no harm in punt- 
turing it. Simply take a prick punch, & 
bradawl or even an ice pick, and punch 
four or five holes in the bottom of the 
groove. Now when the paint brush 38 
passed around the groove, the trap 
paint simply falls through into the cal. 
When the lid is put on, you get a really 
good closure. 
Ham DE FontTalNe 
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Actually that boat of yours may not be a 
Gold Cup threat but you caz do something 
to bring out the best that’s in it and make 
folks really sit up and take notice! Do two 
things: 


Have your engine expertly tuned and top 
the job off by installing a new set of depend- 
able Champion Spark Plugs. You'll be 
surprised at the difference Champions do 
make! More power, more snap, better per- 
formance all-around. That's why Cham- 
pions have always been the favorite spark 
plug for every marine use. Make sure your 
boat engine has them. Champion Spark 
Plug Company, Toledo 1, Ohio. 


CHAMPION =<“. 


SPARK PLUGS pnw 
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Attwood marine hardware and fittings are depend- 
able because they are soundly engineered. Highest 
quality materials and a thoroughly experienced per- 
sonnel combine to make the Attwood line the choice 
of boat builders everywhere. 


All designing and manufacturing is done under 
one roof, thus Attwood products are under close and 
competent supervision from start to finish. From 
pattern department, through foundry, machine shop, 
plating and to final assembly, these products re- 
ceive the undivided attention of trained engineers 
and skilled mechanics. 


In the new Attwood line you will find the answer 
to your need for’ boat hardware that is thoroughly 


modern yet completely practical. Write for full de- 
tails today. 









Send for the new free 
Attwood Marine Hard- 
ware Catalog—just off the 
press.. Every boat archi- 
tect, builder and dealer 
should have a copy, 








Write to: 752 Front Ave., N.W., Grand Rapids 4, Michigan 
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News From District No. 4 


> There are 96 Squadrons, consisting of approximately 13,100 
members in the USPS. These are divided into 16 districts, each 
coming under the jurisdiction of a rear commander. District 
No. 4 comprises New York, Staten Island, North River, North- 
ern New Jersey, and Shrewsbury Power Squadrons. Often re- 
ferred to as the “streamlined district,’”’ in 'members it is the 
second largest in the United States. 

New York Power Squadron has jurisdiction over part of 
Manhattan, the Bronx, and the west bank of the Hudson as far 
west as Hackensack, N. J. North River Squadron has jurisdic- 
tion over part of Manhattan, crossing over into’the eastern part 
of Jersey. Staten Island Squadron’s jurisdiction covers Staten 
Island, both shores of Staten Island Sound, and as far west as 
New Brunswick. Northern New Jersey Squadron covers the 
area in Northern New Jersey south of Hackensack, and south 
to the vicinity of Plainfield. Shrewsbury Squadron’s jurisdiction 
handles the area south of the Raritan River to a line running due 
west from Barnegat Inlet. 

There has been no attempt to place a line of demarcation on 
the western boundary of the district; as the further inland one 
goes, the less cause there is for jurisdictional question. If a 
prospective new class is in the “Twilight Zone,’’ where one 
Squadron’s so-called territory borders another, it is usually run 
jointly by the Squadrons involved. At the present time, New 
York and North River Squadrons are jointly running a class in 
Bronx, N. Y., and a class is being discussed in New Brunswick, 
N. J., by the Squadrons involved in that area. 

It is very unusual for the rear commander, one of the local 
Squadron commanders or one of the members-at-large from 
District No. 4 to be absent from the monthly governing board 
meeting in New York City. At the luncheon held prior to the 
meeting, the members of District No. 4 gravitate to the same 
table. District matters are discussed informally and under- 
standings arrived at. Aside from the local Squadron command- 
ers and members-at-large, District No. 4 has a splendid repre- 
sentation on the governing board, including the vice com- 
mander, secretary, treasurer, flag lieutenant, chairman of the 
committee on advanced grades, past chief commander and 
chairman of the nominating committee, chairman of the “N” 
gourse, chairman of the administrative committee, and other 
appointed chairmen. 

In the past, district conferences have followed the pattern 
that is being discussed for this year’s meeting; namely, to have 
a meeting of the rear commander, local Squadron commanders, 
and important committee chairmen a week or two before the 
date of the conference, these men to act as a “steering com- 
mittee.” The conference itself is usually. held in New York City 
the same day as the governing board meeting and is convened 
as soon after the latter meeting as possible. The delegates who 
have been instructed by their local Squadrons on the topics 
that have been laid out for the agenda by the “steering com- 
mittee” meet and codrdinate their opinions and take proper 
action. The conference is strictly business and is usually con- 
cluded in a relatively short time. : 

Epwarp J. Davies, N 


> The “Ensign,’”’ monthly publication of the U.S.P.5., reports 
that the following are among the numerous sources of traiming 
and entertainment films suitable for squadron meetings: 


The Ham Handy Corporation, 2900 E. Grand Blvd. Detroit, 
Mich. 

U.S. Office of Education, Washington, D. C. 

U.S. Bureau of Mines, Washington, D. C. 

General Electric, Schenectady, N. Y. 

Westinghouse Electric & Mfg., E. Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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@ Richardson Cruisers and fast Utility Craft today command the 
respect of the yachting fraternity for their smart appearance, 


staunchness and excellent sea-going qualities. 


Included in Richardson’s new series of modern designs are two 
models illustrated above—the 25/3” semi-enclosed Utility and the 
“25” Sedan Cruiser, both available with the Kermath Sea-Chief 
“Six” marine ‘engine in direct drive. Trial runs with this modern 


power plant provided average speeds in excess of 25 miles per 


KERMATH MFG. COMPANY @ 5893 COMMONWEALTH AVE. @ DETROIT 8, MICHIGAN 
W., Toronto 2, Ont. 


Canadian Factory, 619 King St., 





Another Famous Builder 
Goes Kermath 


RICHARDSON BOAT COMPANY OFFERS KERMATH ENGINES AS A STANDARD CHOICE 


hour—an indication of the soundness of Richardson hull design plus 
the excellent adaptability of this particular Kermath engine for 
compact, small to medium size cruisers and utility craft. 


‘For its size and weight we doubt if you will find another marine 
engine equal to the performance standards set by the Sea-Chief 
“Six”. For further details on this amazing engine, from Kermath’s 
extensive series of marine power 
plants, write us—or consult your <<" 
nearest Kermath dealer. 
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Safe, sure ventilation no matter which way the wind blows! 


ONLY THE BREIDERT 
CAN PROVE IT! 


Designed on scientifically sound but revolution- 
ary principles, the Breidert Marine Air-X-Hauster uses 
aerodynamics to achieve new standards of ventilating 
efficiency. The Breidert was the first ventilator to claim 
that it provides safe, sure ventilation no matter which 
way the wind blows. It is the only ventilator to date 
to prove it! 


Tests made and certified by recognized commer- 
cial ‘testing laboratories (Smith, Emery & Co.) have 
conclusively proved its high capacities under all wind 
conditions. Even though the Breidert’s capacity ratings 
are based on the average of all wind directional tests, 
it outperforms every recognized make of ventilator! 
It has no moving parts and cannot “back-draft” where 
no interior negative pressure exists. 


Other ventilators may look like the Breidert, 
but they cannot perform like it. The design of the 
Breidert Marine. Air-X-Hauster is based on several 
Breidert ventilator patents, each representing a step 
forward in ventilator designing over a period of many 
years. Thousands of Breidert Air-X-Hauster roof ven- 
tilators, vent flue caps, chimney tops, and marine 
ventilators are now successfully used on homes, build- 
ings, and ships of all kinds. 


For full details about the Breidert Marine Air-X- 
Hauster, address Dept. F. 





634 South Spring St., Los Angeles 14, Calif. 
REPRESENTATIVES LOCATED IN PRINCIPAL CITIES OF THE U.S. 
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STEAMBOATS FOR FUN AND 
POSTERITY 


(Continued from page 69) 


and where collections of various kinds of material may be seen, 

At present the Association is particularly interested in pre- 
serving the records of prewar vessels now in military service. 
Steamboats often become lost to the records during a war, as 
was the case in the Civil War and again in 1898 and in 1917-18, 
Therefore, it is most important to give more thought to the rec- 
ords of this war. Fortunately, this is being done. 

In summarizing the Association’s aims, I think that I can do 
no better than to quote from a letter from Sandy Adams wherein 
he says: ‘The society has by no means fulfilled its object! Much 
history is still to be dug up. On this we look for general co- 
operation. Much has been done but there is much more to be 
done.” 


HOW TO YACHT 


(Continued from page 68) 


have the giggles over his antics. Ed, too, is reaching a happy 
state, and the skipper’s wife explains that they haven’t tried to 
stow anything yet because they thought they ought to make 
some coffee and they have been trying to start the stove. The 
galley is a mess. The stove flared up again, the mate confesses 
and the brother-in-law, that fifth guest, heroically grabbed an 
extinguisher and sprayed the galley. The stainless steel behind 
the stove is covered with a fine mixture of dried fire-extinguisher 
foam and black soot. 

It takes the captain about a half an hour to clean up the mess 
and start the stove properly. According to his character he 
either patiently explains for the hundredth time that the damn 
thing has to be primed and preheated like a blow torch, or else 
goes ahead and does it right in a grim silence. After all, a woman 


either learns how to operate the stove right away, or never. - 


Well anyway, there are four bunks below and somebody is go- 
ing to have to sleep in the cockpit. On this one point, the skipper 
must be firm. A real yachtsman never gives up his bunk to 
anyone. Not even his grandmother. It is decided that inasmuch 
as the brother-in-law is the fifth guest, he is elected. Just the 
thing for him, he declares, sleeping under the stars. It’s a drip- 
ping wet night which means that the cockpit awning will have 
to be dug out of the locker and put up. It is a bit complicated to 
move around gracefully down below, as the suitcases containing 
the personal effects have not been stowed yet. They never will 
be either, because there’s no place to put them. This knowledge 
doesn’t help the captain’s mood any as he hunts for the damn 
awning. He finds it eventually, and gets it up with, or despite, 
the assistance of his two friends who have by now frankly be- 
come drunks, giggling and roaring with laughter one moment 
and lapsing into a suspicious silence the next. When they get the 
sleeping bag and the cushions arranged for Freddie, bless him, 
he decides he doesn’t want to go to bed just yet. The skipper 


however, does, and: he leaves the two to work out the problem 


themselves, Of course, this doesn’t mean that he can turn in 
and get a good night’s sleep. Life in a boat isn’t as simple as 
that. The trouble now is that the lack of space for the women’s 
complete wardrobes is just about to move the feminine crew to 
tears. There just isn’t room for anything. : 
The skipper surveys the chaos that exists in his dream ship, 
sits up suddenly and smashes his head against a deck beam, and 
decides that it is too much to cope with. He crawls into his bunk 
and turns his face toward the skin of the ship to shut out the 
sight of the cold creamed faces of the other sex, and pulls the 
covers over his head to shut out the noise of wrangling and 
horseplay that is going on between the two problem children on 
deck. Just before he drops off to sleep, there is a loud splash 
somewhere followed by a hoarse cry and the sound of swimming. 
The women set up a loud demand for the captain to get up and 
see what is happening. His wife thinks that somebody fell off the 
boat. Maybe one of the boys fell overboard. But the captain 
isn’t hearing anything just now. He snuggles deeper into his 
blankets. Maybe, he thinks, maybe they both fell overboard. 
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“Operator... please get me Larchmont 2-6523” 


Out in blue waters or cruising along 
offshore, you can make a phone call 
from your boat as easily as you use 
a telephone ashore—if you have an 
RCA radiotelephone aboard. 


Should the occasion arise to get in 
touch with your family, friends or 
associates for social or business 
needs—just call them by radiotele- 
phone. 


At principal ports along the At- 
lantic, Pacific and Gulf Coasts, on 



















the Great Lakes and Mississippi, 
ships’ telephone exchanges will con- 
nect you with any person ashore 
reached by land-line telephone serv- 
ice. Persons aboard boats equipped 
with a radiotelephone may phone 
one another direct. 


For more than 25 years Radioma- 
rine has been the outstanding leader 
in research and in the development 
of improvements in marine radio. 
Radiomarine offers a complete line 
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RCA Model ET-8027 


Compact, self-contained, 25- 
watt, 6-channel, 2-way radio- 
telephone complete with power 
unit and optional remote con- 
trol unit. Styled and designed 
for use aboard pleasure craft 
and work boats. Operates from 
either 12, 32, or 110 volt D.C. 
supply systems. 









of dependable radio communication 
equipment and electronic aids to 
navigation for vessels of all types— 
from luxury liners to pleasure craft. 
When you buy an RCA radiotele- 
phone you enjoy one of the finest 
instruments of its kind that science 
has achieved. 


We will be glad to send you fur- 
ther information. Radiomarine Cor- 
poration of America, Dept. 2C, 75 
Varick Street, New York 13, N. Y. 


Radiomarine branch offices and mobile re- 
pair units are geographically located to 
serve boat owners and builders promptly 
and efficiently with engineering “know- 
§ how” and stocks of RCA equipment. 
Branches in Baltimore, Boston, Buffalo, 
Cleveland, Galveston, Gloucester, Los An- 
geles, Miami, Mobile, New Orleans, New 
York, Newport News, Norfolk, Philadel- 
phia, Portland (Oregon), Port Arthur, San 
Francisco, Savannah, Seattle, St. Louis, 
and Wilmington, N. C. 


Radiomarine Service Stations 
| 
; 


RADIOMARINE CORPORATION of AMERICA 


A SERVICE OF RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
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End of the pro- 
duction line in 
one of the shops 
at the Harco 
yards. 


Yes... your postwar cruiser, the trim, powerful 
Harco “40” is now nearing completion (if you are 
one of the lucky skippers who order early). You'll 
soon be at the wheel of one of the first really new 
craft to be launched anywhere in the country... 
the proud owner of a cruiser that has a history of 
master boat building and a wealth of war experi- 


ence apparent in every line and in every feature of 
performance. 


HARBOR BOAT BUILDING COMPANY 


Builders of Fine Craft + 10s ANGELES HARBOR, TERMINAL ISLAND, CALIFORNIA 
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NEW “PACKAGE OF PROTECTION’ 


Provides a Combination of 


4 DAY-SMOKE SIGNALS PLUS 4 NIGHT FLARES 


"hoa inepacton-dots stamped on eek 


Now available at all marine and aviation 
supply dealers, boat yards and airports. 
Write today for Illustrated Descriptive 
Folder and name of nearest dealer. 


FLERIAL PRODUCTS Inc 


NAVAL ORDNANCE DEVELOPMENT AWARD "ARMY-NAVY ‘E' AWARD 
FOR DISTINGUISHED SERVICE TO THE RESEARCH FOR EXCELLENCE IN PRODUCTION 
AND DEVELOPMENT OF NAVAL ORDNANCE \) OF PYROTECHNIC SIGNALS" 


MERRICK, Lo 1. 0.9. 
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It takes far-sighted engineering and superlative crafts- 
manship to build a radio receiver which will not be- 
come obsolescent in a year or two. National's famed 
HRO model first won its spurs in 1934 and hundreds 
of those early models are still giving dependable ser- 
vice all over the world. 


The new post-war National HRO naturally contains 


NATIONAL COMPANY 


MALDEN, MASS 
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many advanced, war-tested features not embodied in 
the earlier models—features which will insure its con- 
tinued leadership in the field of radio reception. 


For further details about the HRO, the NC-2-40C, 
the NC-46 and other National radios which bring you 
the finest in radio reception, see your local National 
dealer. 





IN RADIO COMMUNICATIONS 
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Don’t lay yourself wide-open to this mistake! 


Tee photo at the right, taken in an 
Atlantic City boat yard, shows a typical 
gum formation in a gas tank. 


This gum was caused by the decomposi- 
tion of “landlubber”’ gasoline. It was so bad 
that it clogged the fuel lines and stalled the 
motors, caused the owner a good-sized re- 


pair bill. 


xX Note corrosion on sides of 
tank. 


® This black, gooey gum foul- 
ing the bottom of the tank 
was precipitated from “land- 
lubber” automobile gasoline. 


DON'T LET THIS HAPPEN IN 
YOUR GAS TANK 





HOW ABOUT YOUR TANK? 





Trouble-making gum such as this could 
easily form in your gas tank. So—make 
certain—absolutely certain—that you never 
allow “just any gasoline” sold at the water’s 
edge to be put aboard your boat. Instead... 












This is what happens when you place » a 
Get Gulf Marine Whi salt at “‘landlubber’’ gasoline in a jar containing . 
et Gu arine White—a gasoline that s a copper wire. The chemical reaction r 


made especially for marine use—one that’s 
non-gumming, even in the presence of 
copper. 


causes gum to form, the gas to discolor. 


NO GUM—THIS WAY! 





No matter how long you use or store Gulf 
Marine White gasoline, your tank and feed 
lines will be free from gum formation. Gum 


This is not the case, however, with Gulf 
just can’t form! 


Marine White Gasoline, shown here. It’s 


chemically inert in copper tanks and fuel 


So protect your boat with Gulf Marine lines. 


White Gasoline. It costs you no more. . . 
and it will be available again to you in time 
for the new boating season! 




















(sé 
RUT! GULF 
MARINE WHITE GASOLINE « 


And use Gulfpride Oil—recommended for Marine Engines 
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“the choice of champions’”’.,.. 


NU-WAY 


First and Ouly 
NON-FOULING 
MOORING BITT 


First and ONLY mooring bitt that 
GUARANTEES no more fouled 
sheets. 

The NU-WAY non-fouling mooring 
bitt is precision built of marine 
bronze and stainless steel. There are 
two studs that hold the mooring 
body to the deck, while a third drilled 
hole in the center of the bottom di- 
ameter is tapped. A precision made 
adjustable brass set-screw, controls the 
tension of a spring against a stainless 
steel plunger, which snaps automatic- 
ally into a groove on the bitt when 
inserted in the cross hole. To release, 
turn the cross pin to position indi- 
cated by arrow. Pull the bitt free. 

A trim foolproof piece of boat hard- 
ware that is a “must have” for all 
sailors. 

NU-WAY non-fouling mooring bitt 
is truly “the choice of champions”. 








NU-WAY includes a 
streamline deck plate 
that may be used to 
NOVELTY SALES CO. conceal marks of old 
6061 Linwood Ave. - Detroit 8, Mich. style cleats. 


See your marine dealer 
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CONSIDER THE ARCHITECT 


(Continued from page 77) 


such highly technical factors as wave formation of a hull before 
deciding upon its final form. The building of the model and the 
observation of the tests are some of the additional services which 
your naval architect may perform in the preliminary stages of 
your yacht’s design. 

Once the building contract has been let, the exciting business 
of watching the yacht take form commences. The owner will, of 
course, haunt the builder’s yard if it is at all accessible, but far 
more important will be the periodic inspection visits of the 
designer. This service of inspection may or may not be con- 
tracted for with the designer and, naturally, a fee is attached to 
such supervision. It is the consensus among experienced yacht 
owners that the payment of such a fee is money well spent, 
particularly if the owner is not able to go to the yard every 
few days, or if he has not had a great deal of previous experience 
in-yacht building. Some of our leading architects refuse to 
design a boat unless she is to be built under their supervision. 
The reasons for this are quite apparent when one considers that 
a fine yacht is not built like an automobile, on a production 
line, but is a growing organism — almost a thing alive — and 
takes constant thought and attention to bring to a successful 
conclusion. Innumerable details of construction and arrange- 
ment are subject to frequent consultation between the builder, 
the architect and-the owner and, in this case, he would be ill 
advised indeed who elected to dispense with his designer’s 
advice. 

When the great day comes and your family and friends fore- 
gather at the yard for the launching, it is probable that your 
designer, or his representative, will also be on hand. It is a char- 
acteristic of all professional men who are worthy of the name, 
that they take great pride in their work and are vitally inter- 
ested to see that the end result is satisfactory to the client as 
well as a credit to themselves. After all, every designer’s reputa- 
tion rests upon the success of his creations so that he must, 
even if only from selfish motives, be anxious that each yacht 
reflect credit on his name. 

After the launching, when the motor is turned over or the 
sails are bent and the new yacht is off on her trial trip, your 
designer may well form one of the party, for he will want to be 
sure that all has been completed as specified and that every- 
thing works as he intended that it should. Last minute adjust- 
ments or changes may have to be made to make her the perfect 
thing that she should be. And here your designer can be of 
inestimable value. 

The relationship between designer, builder and client should 
be one of mutual trust and respect and, if each does his part, 
the building of the yacht may also result in the cementing of 
new and lasting friendships. 

And what is the cost of all this service? It is customary that 
the fee be based upon the cost of the yacht. For a set of pre- 
liminary drawings you may expect to be charged about 2 per 
cent of her estimated cost. Preparation of a set of finished draw- 
ings, which entails innumerable calculations of the most in- 
tricate kind, together with the drawing up of complete specifica- 
tions, including a bill of materials, will run to an additional 8 
per cent of the final cost. The customary fee, therefore (includ- 
ing inspection) is 10 per cent of the finished cost of the yacht. 
If you elect to dispense with your architect’s services for In- 
spection you may save 2 or 3 per cent of the total. Where in- 
spection trips are longer than 50 miles it is usual for the client 
to be charged with travelling expenses for inspection trips. ! 
model work is to be included there must, naturally, be an addi- 
tional charge made for services rendered, based, usually, upo? 
the amount of time involved. In the case of small boats, where 
the 10 per cent fee would not cover the cost of her design, your 
architect will be justified in charging you whatever his actual 
costs (including a reasonable profit) may be. 

When one considers how important to the happiness of the 
yachtsman is the perfection of his beloved boat and the vital 
réle played in this success by her designer, the fees outline 
above must indeed seem like money wisely invested to any 
shrewd businessman. 
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The field superintendent in the oil industry 
who formerly needed 44 hours to complete 
one operation can do the same job with a 


Grumman Widgeon Amphibian 


in 45 minutes. 


The combined land and water operation 
of the amphibian plane was of great im- 
portance during war and is proving of 
equal utility to industry in peace. 


AIRCRAFT ENGINEERING CORPORATION 























Now the new 1946 Grumman Widgeon 
with improved water performance is avail- 
able for thirty day delivery. 


For further information write Sales Department. 





Bethpage, Long Island, N. Y. 
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--- When Boats are 


Plenty of worms, tackle all set, the sky is 
right for bass, but . . . the boat needs fixin’. 
That’s bad! 

Now, if you had a fishing boat made of 
Alcoa Aluminum, that doesn’t need so much 
fixin’, you could go fishing. That’s good! _ 

Tennessee Aircraft, Inc., of Nashville, 
Tennessee, are building the twelve-foot boat 
pictured above which is sold through your 
local department, sporting goods stores, and 
boat dealers. If not available in your locality 


at the present time, write the manufacturer. 
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ALCOA ALUMINUM 


Constructed of Alcoa Aluminum Alloy, the 
boat weighs 110 pounds. It is fast with out- 


board motor and is easily rowed. 


Boats made of Alcoa marine alloys are light 
weight, will not dry out and open at the 


seams, rot or soak up water. They don’t get 


heavier as they grow older. 


So, remember, if you want more fishin’ time 


and less fixin’ time, buy boats made of Alcoa 


Aluminum. They’re best! 


ALUMINUM CoMPANY OF AMERICA, 1839 Gulf 


Building, Pittsburgh 19, Pennsylvania. 


PN Hegey.' ALUMINUM 
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WHAT’LL IT COST TO BUILD 


(Continued from page 56) 


are various other such types, like the true “Jonesport” model 
power boat, the skipjack, and the Nova Scotia-built schooners. 
Whether you want one of these types depends on your personal 
likings and how and where you’re going to use your boat. - 

Another way of cutting initial cost is that which the Saybrook 
Yacht Yard exemplifies with its “‘Sailerette” and other models, 
whereby a “basic boat” is offered at a certain price, plus a list of 
extras which, if you take them all, nearly equal the price of the 
basic boat. The basic boat is built and rigged so that you can use 
her, as is, for afternoon sailing. Extras include light sails, motor, 
winches, toilet, berths and cushions, galley equipment, and so 
on, so that you may end up with a fast class-racing boat or a 
smart little auxiliary cruising sloop. Whitney Steuck, head of 
the Saybrook yard, reports that so far nobody has elected to 
take the basic boat without at least a few extras, nor has anyone 
ordered the full list of possible equipment. The lists of extras 
chosen by buyers have varied widely, each individual taking 
what he wants and no more. 

While the cost of her hardware is a minor part of the cost of 
any boat, an appreciable saving can be made here by judicious 
selection. Special hardware is expensive, usually all out of pro- 
portion to its utility. Every manufacturer of marine hardware 
has dozens of patterns on his shelves for certain items, all of 
which do the same job. Some are particularly good, a few are 
definitely poor, and most of them are just about equally prac- 
tical. Probably four models of, for instance, a four-inch cleat, 
would cover the necessary range of requirements, and if only 
those four models were built instead of a couple of dozen, the 
unit cost to the manufacturer and eventually to the owner, 
would be materially less. Here is a point on which, it seems, 
some such organization as the National Association of Engine 
and Boat Manufacturers could contribute by getting designers, 
builders and hardware manufacturers together on a standardi- 
zation program. Until some such a program is adopted, I think 
if I were building my ideal cruising boat I’d take the plans to a 
hardware manufacturer, as well as to the builder, and let him 
suggest methods of obtaining utility with economy. 

The cost of sails is another variable. Cheaply made sails of in- 
ferior material are the poorest kind of economy but, unless you 
are going to race, you can settle for a good, standard cruising 
quality suit of working sails the first season and add your light 
canvas later on. This season, with sailcloth up near the top of 
the unobtainable list, you may have to take what you can get. 

Another way to save money is by not being in too much of a 
tush. Most builders today have problems not only in getting spec- 
ified material in a hurry but in getting efficient labor. A shop 
may have a nucleus of experienced, efficient boatbuilders who can 
turn out just so much work in a week. If you insist on their 
turning out more, the shop will have to hire extra labor — not 
skilled boatbuilders — at a rate all out of proportion to the extra 
results it produces. 

Plastics, molded plywood, and sheet plywood have been left 
to the end of this discussion, largely because of a wide diver- 
gence of opinion and experience on these subjects. Within the 
space of one hour, one experienced builder told me that in a few 
years there would be no small boats built of wood, and another 
stated with equal assurance that plastics and plywoods weren’t, 
and never would be, worth a sneeze in a gale of wind for boat- 
building. The use of fibrous reinforced or laminated plastic 
materials, other than molded plywood, for hull construction 
except for really small boats, is in its infancy. I haven’t found 
anybody who would say that such plastic boats would be 
cheaper in first cost than conventional planked boats, but ex- 
ponents of these materials promise a big saving in maintenance 
costs over a period of years, and add that maybe in time, with 
teal quantity production, the first cost may come down, too. 
Carl Beetle, for instance, has given up building the Beetle Cat in 
wood and will be out shortly with a one-piece plastic version of 
that famous little craft. 

Sheet plywood of marine waterproof quality has long been 
accepted for much interior joinerwork, decking, and more re- 
cently for hull construction in small craft, Hunt’s new “510” 














— By all means yes! Boat owners know that 
America’s prize engines and Paragon Gears 
hold a long-term record of going together— 
38 years, to be exact. 

Paragon Reverse and Reduction Gears 
make possible the kind of maneuvering the 
light craft skipper dreams about—that’s 
why he looks for the Paragon seal on a 
transmission when he buys a new boat or 
motor— it’s his double check for depend- 
able, pleasurable cruising. 


PARAGON GEAR WORKS, INC., TAUNTON, MASS. 
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BUYERS 


Demand the BEST in 
MODERN FUEL GAUGES 


Today’s boat owners are en- 
titled to dependable, sea-going 
gauges that tell exactly how 
much fuel or water is in the 
tanks at any time. 


Liquidometer. Electric Fuel 
Gauges, with luminous dial, 
jewel-bearing indicators and 
lever-type transmitters, 
respond to the slightest 
change in fuel level, while 
rugged construction protects 


against vibration and shock. §y*} 2m @| 4 UIDOMETER corp. 
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ILDERS 
Have the ANSWER — 
LIQUIDOMETER GAUGES 





‘Boat builders can add a real 
selling feature to their postwar 
line of. pleasure cruisers by 
equipping them with Liquid- 
ometer Electric Fuel Gauges. 


Bellows seals at the tank elim- 
inate explosion and fire haz- 
ards of old-type gauges. Their 
dependable, accurate opera- 
tion insures carefree cruising. 
Sea-tested and proven reliable 
by Army, Navy, Air Force. 


Get the BEST— Marine Division Sell the BEST — 
Get the Boat 41-19-37th ST., LONG ISLAND CITY, 1, NEW YORK ° Equip. your Boats 
With LIQUIDOMETER tie "Stillwell 4-1440 With LIQUIDOMETER 





being the biggest yet attempted. It affords a certain degree of 
economy in hulls designed éspecially for its use, the economy 
depending on quantity production because of special machinery 
and methods required. Where the design is perfected to produce 
a really good model, as well as one that can be built economically 
of this material, some particularly interesting small boats are 
being built of it, like the Dyer Dhow and the Hunt “110”, 
210” and “510,” at costs considerably below those of a boat of 
the same size of conventional yacht construction and finish. 

Molded plywood, bonded into a shaped hull under heat and 
pressure over a mold, is not a cheap process but it is used suc- 
cessfully in good-sized sailing and power craft. The Luders 
Marine Construction Co., for instance, is building sixty-odd 
molded 16’ and 24’ water line sloops, and has turned out a num- 
ber of power cruisers as well. A. E. Luders, Jr., says they have as 
yet found no positive saving in the first cost of the boats but 
that the process makes a stronger boat, and an easier boat to 
keep up in really first-class yacht shape, than conventional frame 
and plank. 

Most builders find it economical to have hulls molded by one 
of the big plywood molding concerns, like Allied Aviation, U.S. 
Plywood, Fairchild, Haskelite, Vidal, Snedaker and others. The 
cost of the hulls delivered by the molder tothe builder may be as 
little as one-seventh of the cost of the finished boat but, of 
course, these molded “blanks” do not constitute even a ‘‘bare 
hull” in the accepted sense, as much work remains to be done 
on them. The process is economically possible only in quanti- 
ties — say, 25 boats as a minimum. The cost of the. mold and the 
molding process for an individual boat would be prohibitive. 
Luders is prepared to sell the molded hulls to individuals who 
are qualified to do a creditable job of completing them. 

Having reached this point in the story, I had hoped to wind 
up with some profound conclusion that would solve everybody’s 
problems, but I can’t quite seem to figure out what it would be, 
except that whatever happens we’ve all got to get used to pay- 
ing more for our boats than we used to, just as we do for every- 


‘thing else, ‘ 


THE HONOLULU RACE 


(Continued from page 65) 


34° N., usually between 34° and 36°, but some seasons they have 
to hold on until well to the northward of San Francisco, nearly 
38° N. In 1923, Mariner came back in 15 days 5 hours; Diablo in 
17 days 114 hours. Invader made San Francisco in 13 days 9 hours 
in 1926, but these were fast passages — the usual eastbound time 
is 17 to 25 days, with San Francisco a somewhat shorter run 
than Los Angeles. 

The 1926 race brought in some 12 to 15 entries, only six of 
which finally started from Los Angeles Light. Mariner, then 
owned by John Barrymore and skippered by Doc Wilson, a 
capable amateur, was easily the favorite. Not only had she set 
the elapsed time record in 1923, but she had also won the San 
Francisco-Tahiti Race of 1925. The race was not five minutes 
old before Don Lee’s 136’ steel schooner Invader, with that old 
master L. E. (“Ted”) Geary at her helm, swept into the lead 
and served notice that she had to be reckoned with. Poinsettia, 
which had been bought three weeks before starting day by 
Walter Horne, of Long Beach, also demonstrated considerable 
windward ability that day. There was a cracking fine breeze, and 
fast time was made, Invader passing the west end of Catalina at 
4:00 p.m. and reeling off 256 miles (made good) by noon of the 
next day. She continued to drive along for a week, Her second 
day’s run was the longest ever recorded in a Honolulu Race, 288 
miles. Don Lee said afterwards that he had flown over 200 miles 
per hour in an airplane, had done 120 in a racing car, had bob- 
sledded at Lake Placid and gone down in a submarine, but never 
had he had sueh a thrill as when Invader tore along for one hour 
that second day at 15 knots with the club and the baby jib top- 
sails still aloft! For the next six days Invader made the following 
runs: 242, 195, 212, 215, 201 and 204. Poinsettia kept up fairly 
well — her best was 267 — but.at the end of the first week 
Invader seemed to have the race in her pocket and was in a fair 
way to establish a record of ten days or less. Then the motive 
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Quality Yachts 


WOOD or STEEL 






SEA OWL 


100-ft. wood yacht combining the 
utmost in seaworthiness and com- 


fort for a yacht of its size. t on i . ee 
Y) PP ee 
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| Sawa offers the discriminating 
yachtsman unexcelled facilities for 
building custom yachts, wood or steel, 
sail or power, backed by 37 years’ ex- 
perience in designing and building 
yachts of distinction for prominent 
owners. 

We especially recommend to the 
yachtsman who has previously owned J 
the larger vessels, our 100-ft. steel A 
houseboat type of cruiser which with / /f 
its seaworthiness, comfort and speed / /f| 
goes far toward solving the Ay 
present-day yachting problems. 


L-24 
38-foot o. a. molded ply- 
wood sailer, with cabin, now 
in production. 

















DORAMAR 
112-foot steel yacht 
built for 
Mr. W. G. McCullough 





BONNIE DUNDEE 


An outstanding 85-foot 
motor sailer. Designed 
and built for the late 
Clifford B. Mallory. 








It will be a pleasure to consult with you or your 
architect on the construction of your new yacht. 


DESIGNERS AND BUILDERS 
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ARBOUR deluxe UTILITIES, 12 
B or 14 feet in length, are 
made of highest grade materials 
throughout. They are extremely 
safe even with the higher horse- 
power outboard motors. Level 
riding to a degree not often 


associated with craft of this type, 


THEY ARE! *: 
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READY FOR 
IMMEDIATE 
DELIVERY 


these fine boats are exception- 
ally dry at all speeds. Copper 
and bronze fastened throughout. 
Quick planing. These hulls are 
designed to withstand cross- 
country trailer transportation. 
Also available in standard finish 


and trim. 


WATCH THE APRIL ISSUE for details 
of our 14 Deluxe and 16 SEA SKIFF | 


OUTBOARD 
RUNABOUTS— 


The new Barbour outboard runabouts represent the finest 12 and 
14 foot craft available. Unusually fast yet safe for a boy. Level 
riding. All bronze and copper fastened; chrome hardware. Con- 
struction eliminates need of spray rail. Lazy backs, dual cockpits, and 


standard accessories available later. 






SAILBOATS 


We are in position, with 
modern assembly-line plant 
facilities, to handle volume 
orders for either standard 
one-design sailboats, such 
as Comet, Lightning, Snipe, 
Town Class and the like, or 
local classes. Dealers are in- 
vited to contact us immedi- 
ately where local require- 
ments indicate potential class 
orders. 


Sales territories are available to live-wire dealers interested in the Barbour Boat Works line of fine powered or sailing craft 


BARBOUR BOAT Works 


New Bern, North Carolina 
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W. C. Sawyer 
Ed. Salisbury’s 110-foot ketch “Anemone” was a contender in the 


first Honolulu Race which started from San Pedro in 1906 


power began to die away. Invader’s runs fell off, while the lighter 
Poinsettia began to gain. Even so, the big schooner was off the 
island of Molokai in the early morning of the 11th day and still 
had an excellent chance of breaking the record. Then the wind, 
which usually blows its hardest at this point to give everybody a 
grandstand finish, died away completely and turned into a light 
southwest zephyr. Under the lee of Molokai, Invader was prac- 
tically becalmed. Some 30 hours were required to make the finish 
line. The treacherous wind did not wholly rob her of her fame; 
her elapsed time, 12 days, 2 hours, 48 minutes, is still the record 
from Los Angeles Harbor to Honolulu. But when she finished, 
Poinsettia was only 50 miles astern, a strong Trade was back on 
the job and the yawl enjoyed an allowance of nearly 13 hours! 
It looked as though Walter Horne had the race in the bag. It 
seemed a certainty when he reached Koko Head with over four 
hours of this unexpired. Then Poinsettia was seen to head in- 
shore, to lower her sails and anchor. The crew had mistaken 
Koko Head for Diamond Head, the real finish line. Soon discov- 
ering their error, they got under way again. But the wind was 
still tricky. It turned very, very soft, and Poinsettia lost the race 
by 1 hour 11 minutes. It took her that long to sail the last one 
hundred yards! This was truly tough. There are so many ver- 
sions of what happened that the only thing to do is to give up 
and admit that your guess is as good as mine. Milton Hessel- 
berger’s Mollilou had to drop out because of the illness of a 
crew member. 

The Mariner became sluggish in the light stuff and was out of 
. the running, but a wholly overlooked competitor gave every- 

body the jitters. She was the 56’ yawl Teva, enjoying a time al- 
lowance of some 68 hours. When they spotted her coming it was 
obvious that the issue was still in doubt. She lost out by only 
four hours to Invader and by less than three to Poinsettia. Teva 
was owned by Clem Stose, of San Diego Yacht Club, and Cap 
Harris, then 72 years old, was in her crew. Easily she shoved 
Mariner down to fourth place and made herself one of the 
favorites in the next Honolulu Race in 1928. 

This time only the three big hacks, Invader, Mariner and 
Poinsettia, entered the return race to San Francisco. Teva and 
Jubilo decided to jog home. Invader finished over two days 
ahead of Mariner, which in turn was four days to the good over 
Poinsettia. Time allowances did not change the order. 

By 1928, much criticism of the rating rule had developed. 
After intense study of elapsed and corrected times in past races, 
it was determined to give the Universal Rule a trial. The old 
tule had obviously favored the bigger boats, while the Universal 
Rule had just the opposite effect. The race was started from 
Newport Harbor. Hardly a minute after gunfire a big power 
cruiser removed the bowsprit of Mollilou as neatly as a surgeon’s 
scalpel. Here was Milton Hesselberger forced to turn back a 
second time. He balked. A boat yard worked all night and Mol- 
lilou made another start 23 hours late. By unanimous consent 
of all owners and the race committee, Mollilou had the 23 hours 
added to her time allowance. This gave her second place and all 
hands were as pleased as could be. But the race was all Teva. 
On corrected time she had a whale of an edge, although she fin- 
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® Unlike other outboards, the Lauson Sport 
King is powered by an air-cooled engine of 
4-cycle design which operates on the same 
principle as the motor in your car. The 
Lauson Sport King delivers a smooth, steady 
flow of power at all engine speeds—provides 
quick, easy starting, and a greater measure of 
economy and convenience. This proven 
principle — exclusively Lauson’s— plus the 
all-’round craftsmanship and engine-building 
experience of The Lauson Company—is your 


assurance of the best in boating. Look for 


the name—Lauson Sport King! 


U. &. PAT. NO. 2,346,148 OTHER PATENTS PENDING 


THE 





COMPANY 


Dept. 14 e NEW HOLSTEIN, WISCONSIN, U.S.A. 


agg SION HART-CARTER Coe 
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THE CAMPBELLS OF ARGYLL— 
a Scottish clan dating back to 1372. This is their Tartan. 


lis been, 
the flavour 


Since 1830 that has built for Teacher's its loval 
clan of followers these past 116 years. 
And today, more than ever 


‘tome. 
Fano 











a |\\GWLAND CREAM 
BRS Most 


oO 
PetReetion of Blended 


Seoteh Whisky 
Wa SLENDED ano poTTLE BY 1” 
7 TEACHER x, SONS: 
STILLER 
SLASGOW' 
SCOTLAND 











<s \ 


, AS x 
For Perfection a \ ‘ 
BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKY — Get 


so PEACHER’S 


86 PROOF 


Made since 1830 by Wm. Teacher & Sons, Ltd., Glasgow 
Sole U. S. Agents: Schieffelin & Co., New York City - Importers Since 1794 
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ished third. Laz Lippman’s 102’ cutter Talayha, former!y 
Athene, was first at Diamond Head, nearly two days ahead «f 
Teva, and H. W. Rohl’s 66’ yawl Pandora led Teva by about 7 
hours. Robert E. Millsap’s 58’ yawl Aafyje, of the heavy cruisin, 
type, did credit to her crew of drivers by taking third place an 
Charles L. Reynolds’ 63’ schooner Wetona was last. 

This race marked the first time the jib-headed rig had a»- 
peared in the Honolulu Race. Plenty of crape-hangers predicted 
that the 120’ mast of Talayha and the 72’ mast of Wetona would 
go overside. Had they shifted their predictions to Talayha’'s 
moderate bowsprit, they would have been right. It snapped off 
at the bow under the pull of her enormous ballooner; the mast 
gave no trouble at all. 

Undoubtedly the Universal Rule gave too much time to the 
smaller boats, although much computation proved that Teva 
would have won under any known rating rule. Her owner, Clem 
Stose, cashed in on the knowledge gained in 1926. He decided 
that chafing is the biggest enemy of the offshore yacht sailor. 
On each side of his mainsail he sewed strips of heavy canvas 
about two feet long, covering the seams at the point where the 
sail chafed on the standing rigging when well eased out. He had 
two oversize halliards on his spinnaker at all times, for spin- 
nakers wander all over the ship and put tremendous strains on 
their halliards. Daily inspections were made aloft of all gear. He 
reinforced his spinnaker boom with a 4” by 4” lashed to it. He 
had triple guys and double outhauls on the spinnaker as well. 


I 


The spinnaker itself was made especially for the race, of regular - 
| canvas instead of the usual light, filmy cloth. Everywhere he 


used. quantities of chafing gear. All this enabled Teva to keep 
going while all the others lost valuable time making repairs. 

This time the race back was to Los Angeles and auxiliary 
power was used without restriction. The race was won by the 
Aafje, which came back in 17 days, with Mollilow second and 
Wetona third. Teva, Talayha and Pandora did not enter. This 
was the last race back, and it looks as though it has been aban- 
doned for some time to come. It is something of an ordeal in the 
smaller craft, which can make quite a comfortable trip of it by 
jogging along under reduced sail, and each race sees a drop in 
the average size of the contenders. The race down to Honolulu 
is pure pleasure in any boat that is eligible. 

In 1930, another big 136’ steel schooner came into the picture. 
She was the Enchantress, owned by Morgan Adams, of the Los 
Angeles Yacht Club. Pitted against her were T'alayha and Con- 
tender (ex-Poinsettia), both making their second try, and 
Mollilou, then.owned by Dr. Floyd Swift, of the Santa Barbara 
Yacht Club. Enchantress had to give every ounce of speed she 
had to win over Contender. In her efforts, she almost equalled 
Invader’s day’s run of 288 miles, hanging up a good 284. Walter 
Horne was not making any errors this time the way he did so 
obligingly for Jnvader in 1926, and when the time allowances 
were all figured he lost first place by only 41 minutes. Mollilou 
made the big mistake this time. She tried to finish on the wrong 
side of Oahu, throwing away nearly a day circumnavigating that 
island, but this had no bearing on the outcome, even though 
some sea lawyers were heard to opine that she really finished 
when she crossed the finish line produced around the world on 
the north side. The instructions had said the finish line was a 
line between the lighthouse at Diamond Head and the buoy off 
that point, produced. Even if the pettifoggers had been right, 
Mollilou still would have been last, but next time the instruc- 
tions stated that a yacht when finishing must not be over one 
mile from the buoy. On such small matters does the outcome of 
yacht races often depend. 

The race nearly fell through in 1932 because of the well- 
remembered depression. Two iron-souled owners finally started. 
They were our old friend, Dr. Floyd Swift, in our older friend 
Mollilou, and William 8. McNutt in his 44’ ketch Fayth. The 
long arm of a Hollywood studio, where he worked, reached out 
at the last minute to remove the owner of Fayth to write a new 
scenario, but Mrs. McNutt stuck with the ship to reap the glory. 
Nobody has ever figured out how this heavy, under-canvased 
ketch managed to arrive at the finish almost a day ahead of 
Mollilou, nor how she could take only 9 hours longer to negotiate 
the course than the fast Diablo did in 1933. 

(To Be Continued) 
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You have always promised yourself: “Some day, I, too, am going to give myself, my family, 
this supreme carefreedom of life on the water, in a spacious cruising yacht of my real 
choice.” Here is the Wheeler 60' cruising yacht. Its graceful flaring hull, bronze-fastened 
and double-planked, is full-molded; in the exclusive Wheeler “Streamsheer”™ design: the 
boat is inherently stable and seaworthy, and runs clear, fast and dry. The disposition of the 


\\ anak Y. living quarters, evolved from an entirely fresh application of modern functional design 
NUE ne” g qu : at 


La SSNY See” \gae makes them = luxuriously spacious as they are restful and beautiful. The Wheeler 0 
A, Am Anse A cruising yacht is the very fulfillment of your promise, deferred through years of self-denial, 


Heavy white oak stem and keel construction, to yourself. 


with closely spaced white oak frames, bent *Streamsheer is a trade mark. Wheeler standard cruisers are: 28’ 33’ 36’ 40’ 46’ 
hot to molded flaring hull form, exemplifies : 


Whigned sdikeastir’ dhatmcilan ane 50’ 55’ 60’. Your authorized Wheeler dealer is now taking orders for delivery... 


se i building all Wheeler standard WY lef ky KY [ 1B IR 
users. Heavy and numerous clamp and : 7 
Ot menbers prodocs integiated strénath SHIPBUILDING CORPORATION 


and permanent hull rigidity. FOOT OF 184TH STREET AND EAST RIVER, WHITESTONE, L.1., NEW YORK CITY 
Biaity : 
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VOYAGE TO THE NEW WORLD 


(Continued from page 59) 
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THE ALL-PURPOSE 


The sea anchor was streamed 
10 FATYOMS OF enain from the stern, as shown in the 
diagram. It was found that the 
boat rode easiest when the 





48 FATHOMS OF 1* MANILLA LINE 
—Y 


chain was fastened to one side 
of the traveler 


MARINE Noo 
RADIOTELEPHONE 





CANVAS SEA ANCHOR 4 


self-bailing cockpit. We could not buy pipe in Stockholm so 
that the cockpit drained into the bilge. I would want a couple 
of suits of sails, particularly storm sails. And a good diesel en- 
gine which would start at once and a motor-driven bilge 
pump. 

“But that is simply an academic question,” he continued, 
“We undertook the voyage not as a stunt or an experiment 
but as a means to an end. Our one purpose was to reach the 
United States and our one hope is to be allowed to remain.” 


LAST YACHT SOUTH WITH A FLAG HOIST 


(Continued from page 73) 


time since Annapolis and glad to feel Czarina ease and instantly 
become a nice docile thing again. We finally luffed up a trifle 
northwest of the gigantic new Navy shipyards sprawling all 
along Sewall Point on the Norfolk side of Hampton Roads. All 
sails dropped nicely just the way you always hope they will 
when folk are watching you in a spot showing a good five fath- 
oms on the chart, but some sort of nefarious current managed to 
| ease us eastward just below the wreck shown on Chart 1222. - 
Before you could holler, ‘Start up the engine and run her 
back!”” we began bumping on the shoal where you’d normally 
have guessed good water was. 

Opposite the tank and dome on Portsmouth’s Hospital Point 
to starboard, we turned in and ran alongside our old friend the 
Standard Oil barge, still conveniently anchored off the draw- 
bridge at the entrance to the quiet anchorage known — for 
reasons not quite clear to your reporter — as “The Hague.” 
And here we learned that ice could be wangled at the big fish 





more than 50% of all the com- 


Pre-war, : land waters ° : ; 
mercial craft in New Jeflerson- Travis house a pier or two back toward the north — and believe us, in 
Radiotelephone equipment! July that one essential fact of ice rates just below food-water- 


gas on our own preferred list! 
The boat yard docks at The Hague itself were a vast disap- 


OR greater economy of operation, in- 
pointment to all of us, remembering the other happy times we’d 


ivi safety, 
roductivity, and extra safe 
cares ty es are turning 


commercial gee oe efferson-Travis tied up there. But we lay there that sweltering night anyway. 
again to = "Cosmmesicetions Equip- What wind there was seemed unable to get down to our bunks, 
cag Top sell refinements have made it as it would have if we had been anchored, swinging to the wind. 
ae? " aieion among those who have Right then and there we resolved to anchor out in the oozy and 
“tanned peacetime installations. We now poor holding bottom of The Hague next time. 


After we had tied up, a sturdy little gaff-rigged ketch came 
through the highway draw, put-putted diffidently by a line of 
navy craft and nosed in through the dusk toward the boat yard 


ave scheduled for production a rg He 
line for all marine purposes—write 


ipti i indicating the 
iptive literature, 1n 
action go erate. Address Dept. 


Ll, oi ieceo. reavis Corp., 245 East 23rd docks. Heather, the little yacht was named, and barely 30 feet 
T-1, Jefferson- ce 
ok New York 10, N. Y. 


@ 


on deck. She had that damp, put-upon, unhappy look which all 
small sailing boats take on after they’ve really been tossed 
around in the open sea. We recognized her and remembered 
seeing her early that morning east of Wolf Trap, pluckily slog- 
ging into that hard southerly under power alone. We recalled 
wondering at the time why such a little ship hadn’t put up 
G N TRAV I e some canvas to ease her motion, and made her southing on 

J E F F E R $ 7 ' long up-wind tacks with the motor helping. At the tiller was a 
; icati ipment short little man possibly 60 — maybe more. The companionway 

ak Comm ar slide went back. A white-haired lady’s head appeared —4 
NEW YORK: WASHINGTON + BOSTON round motherly face, slightly wan and beaten from the long 
rough tossing about she’d surely been through. You couldn't 
have created less likely folk to buck high wind on the Clesa- 
peake from dawn to dusk. 
“‘Hey there — back up. Can’t you see that this yard is full?” 

. our touchy-tempered yardman bellowed. But the Heather's old 
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Contact your Richardson dealer today; 


you'll find him as enthusiastic as you will 
be about the wonderful new Richardson he 
has for your inspection. Look it over for 
yourself... notice its sleek modern lines... 
its compact comfort ...its up-to-date beauty. 








Give it a trial run and get set for a new thrill 
in boating. Its smooth speed... . the easy 
way it handles will win your unqualified 
approval. 

Then we think you will say —"This is the 


boat for me!” 


RICHARDSON CEE of lomorren 


Copr. 1946—Richardson Boat Co. Inc. 


Your dealer has the 


NEW RICHARDSON 


ready for your inspection 
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WRITE FOR DESCRIPTIVE LITERATURE 


33- 39- 46-FOOT MODELS 


“Gili Foult 
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eo THe New 


for 
PROTECTED WATERS 


A Production Model of 
a Proven Design De- 


velopment Now Priced 


Within the Range of 
Many 


MADISON, INDIANA 
* ON THE OHIO RIVER * 











ekipget never paid that man the slightest mind. Without our 


ever knowing just why, out of all sorts of boats present he came 
and laid her gently alongside our port side as we sat sipping our 
sundowners and taking in all of this little show. 

The little gray-haired master of Heather gave us a long and 
drooping Caledonian wink. “Been a bit hard o’ hearing meself 
o’ late,” he whispered to the mate and me. And then he straight- 
ened up, said in a calm deep voice which was plainly audible to 
the entire yachting audience. ‘Wi’ your permission now, I’ll 
lay the night beside the bonny little yawl. For this fine day me 
only laddie’s back frae two cruel years down in the Solomons — 
told me to meet him here in Norfolk tomorrow. Heather’s come 
for the night — let no mon here raise a hand to drive us oot!”’ 

(To be continued) 


THE DELTAS 


(Continued from page 83) 


terboard trunks, etc. Those who had had little woodworking 
experience handled the less technical jobs. 

After each member had put in the required number of hours, 
with his share of the cost of-material, he was entitled to a hull 
which was approximately three-fourths finished. When all 33 
hulls were brought up to that point, the boys drew numbers:out 
of the hat to see who got which hull. The hulls were so nearly 
identical that there was little reason to find fault with any of 
them. After the assignment of the hulls, each man handled his 
own finishing. This involved such operations as installing the 
risings, thwarts, flooring and fittings and also painting and var- 
nishing. Before the first group of 33 had been finished, other 
smaller groups were ready for the molds. Some of the builders 
preferred to handle the whole job alone, and this required con- 
siderable extra time, but the three molds kept the work moving 
along. 

During the war, building dropped to only two boats but since 
procurement of materials is easing somewhat, there has been an 
increase in activity. To date, a total of 56 Deltas has been 


assembled. Jigs and templates are being overhauled as construc- 
tion is again getting under way and interest in these little boats 
is increasing beyond all expectation. Thanks to her designer and 
to the men who made it easy for us to build them, we have a 
fleet of racing boats we are proud to own. 

The construction of the Delta is quite conventional. The 
stem, keel, transom knee, centerboard, quarter knees, and breast- 
hook are of Apitong. There are eleven lapped strakes per side of 
14” Philippine mahogany. The frames, spaced 6 inches centers, 
are of 14” square bending oak. Transom, thwart and mast part- 
ners are also of mahogany. Mast, boom and floor beams are 
spruce and the bottom boards are mahogany. All fastenings are 
bronze and copper. Mast step and partner are designed so that 
the boat may be sailed either with or without jib. When the mast 
is stepped in the after position both main and jib may be em- 
ployed. Most of the racing at Santa Monica Bay has been with 
the 71 sq. ft. mainsail; it has been found that the jib adds but 
little to the speed except in light airs. 

Throughout the war, the Deltas were fortunate in being al- 
lowed to sail in a restricted area of the open ocean off Santa 
Monica Harbor. For that reason, active competition has been 
going on quite steadily since the first group of boats raced in 
the early spring of 1939. 

The South Coast Corinthian Yacht Club, of Santa Monica, is 
the sponsoring organization of the Deltas’ racing activities. 
During the season, there are usually two race days per month 
and trophies are abundant and worthy of good effort. One of the 
prizes is an inch-to-the-foot scale model of a Delta, planked 
and framed just like the large boat. Another of the trophies, and 
always good for a laugh, is the much fought for “Cad. Plate 
Cup.” This is a “beautiful” little hunk of blacksmithing made 
up from culls of chrome-moly tubing welded together, then fin- 
ished off with a “luscious” coat of cadmium plating and en- 
graved with a center punch and hammer. 

Additional information regarding the Delta Class dinghy may 
be obtained by addressing inquiries to F. D. Porter, 1125 Van 
Buren Ave., Venice, Calif. 
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Hose-McCann Radio Telephones permit all ships that are so 
equipped to communicate with each other, to be in contact 
with business or home, and to secure bearings and other 
assistance from the Coast Guard in an emergency. 

Eight different models that are designed to meet 
communication requirements in local waters and along the 
Coast are now available. These range in capacity from 5 to 
50 watts output and operate on frequencies between 2,000 
ke. and 3,000 kc. 

All models are permanently tuned at the time of instal- 
lation so that no further adjustment need be made. The effi- 
cient antenna coupling that is employed allows for transfer 
of maximum power to any type antenna thereby insur- 
ing positive communication with a minimum of interference. 
High fidelity and trouble-free performance are assured at 
all times. 

Press-to-talk button located on the handset (or directly 
on set in microphone models) automatically switches to trans- 





mitter when making calls and back to receiver on stand-by. 
Volume stabilization is automatic with the regular broadcast 
band incorporated within manual tuning range in all but the 
5 watt models. 

All transmitter and receiver units are in a single, com- 
pact, smartly designed steel case that is rugged, shock-proof 
and vibration-proof as well as rust and corrosion protected 
throughout. In all but the 50 watt model, the power supply 
is built in. Each model comes completely equipped ready 
to install. 


Send for descriptive circular 


HOSE McCANN 
TELEPHONE Co. 


iw CoO RP CO R AT EC OG 


172 PACIFIC STREET 
BROOKLYN 2, N. Y. 











Dealers 
Some territories 
still open. Write 

for complete data. 
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gear shifting and throttle operation with 
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Smoothness and power are inherent characteristics of 
B-K* Remote Controls. With no more than the touch of 
your finger you control hydraulic and electro-vacuum 
power that brings velvet-smooth action to throttle control 
and silent, positive power to gear shifting. 


Bendix-Marine* B-K Remote Controls are a designer’s 
dream fulfilled for they are easily installed and may be 
located anywhere aboard ship. — 


Install B-K Remote Controls on your boat now—specify 
them on your new boat. Your Bendix-Marine dealer will 
gladly demonstrate them. A letter will bring you fully illus- 
trated literature showing their use in many applications. 


MARINE DIVISION, BENDIX AVIATION CORPORATION 
NORWOOD, MASSACHUSETTS 
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Another TRUMPY-BUILT combination 
of smart designing, enduring con- 
struction and economical operation, 
which is prophetic of our post-war 
creations — from 55- to 120-footers. 
JOHN TRUMPY & SONS, INC 


FORMERLY MATHIS YACHT BUILDING CO 3 
GLOUCESTER CITy, N. J. 


. 109 YEARS a 
BUILDING SHIPS 














~ Builtin1940 for MR. ARTHUR M. STONER, Hartford, Conn. 


69-ft. DIESEL CRUISER 


JINIA III 
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THAT DEEP SEA URGE 


(Continued from page 53) 


and jibstay should be as close together as possible and not far 
above the yard. To get more sail area, we used a six-foot club 
across the head and hoisted it, with the sail in stops, by a single 
halliard rove through a sheave in the foretopmast. A raffee is 
not often used on craft where the yard is lowered to the deck 
when not in use because of the extra rigging involved. 

There are several methods of controlling a movable yard on 
its way between the deck and its position aloft. The best seems 
to be a jackstay on the forward side of the foremast which guides 
the yard’s gooseneck fitting into the other part of the fitting 
aloft. There is a tendency to make yards too short but you will 
have to strike a compromise between the length you’d like for 
sail area and the length you can handle and stow without too 
much difficulty. 

Crew and allied problems on long cruises are complex, but 
here are a few ways of dealing with or anticipating them that 
help make a happy ship. 

There should be just one skipper. 

Voting about how, when and where you go leads to trouble. 

Have all financial arrangements definite and completed before 
you start. f 

Don’t plan to do any business or make money on the 
way. There is no trading in the islands except for established 
companies. 

You can’t bum your way around the world nowadays. 

As Gerry Mefferd says, each one should definitely do more 
than his share in order to make things go. 

Every member of the party should have a passport and look 
up all necessary visas. 

Be sure of your Bill of Health and clearance papers to avoid 

trouble in the next port. 
_ If anyone leaves the cruise in a foreign country, the owner 
Stesponsible for paying his way back to the U.S.A. 


Most ports will cost you two or three times what you think 
they will. 

A letter of credit will be more satisfactory than wiring money 
to foreign countries. 

Any crew will be happier in a clean ship even though they are 
required to keep her that way themselves. 

When you figure expenses for the cruise and for fitting out, 
double your estimate and you will come out right. 

While the war has not changed the picture much as to hull, 
rig and crew, there are exciting new possibilities when it comes 
to equipment, fittings and food, but they must wait till next 
month. 

(T’o be continued) 


THE CONVERSION OF A LIFEBOAT 


(Continued from page 79) 


facilities. The after bulkhead of the cabin is about 12 feet 6 
inches from the bow. In this case, the companionway will have 
to be located on the center line, the steps coming down be- 
tween the berths. 

Figures 7, 8 and 9 indicate the lifeboat hull converted into a 
small motor-sailer. A little more work is involved in this conver- 
sion owing to the addition of a rig and an outside ballast keel. 
The outside keel is almost a necessity to provide for additional 
stability and to prevent leeway. Ballast of some form or other 
should be provided for, either an iron casting or a lead casting 
weighing about 1,000 pounds. If you have a steel hull, do not 
use a lead casting; use an iron one. The outline of the additional 
keel profile is indicated on the sail plans, Figures 7 and 8. No 
attempt was made to get full headroom in either of these two 
conversions, the cabin being low to keep the weight low and to 
reduce the windage. Good sitting headroom is provided, which 
should be all that is necessary considering that most of the time 
is spent on deck. Figure 9 shows an interior arrangement plan 
which can be used for either the sloop or the ketch rig. The sail 














For example, com- 
pare the type and 
location of sea-water 
pump, of oil cooler, 
distributor, or any 
other accessory on 
the new Graymarine 
models for 1946, and 
you will see the 
meaning of this ob- 
servation. 





LUGGER FOUR-140-—-37 HP. 


Illustrated here are six typical Graymarine gasoline engines 
from the 1946 models. You see at once that they have a remark- 
able similarity.You realize that their consistency of arrangement, 
contour and pltinning reveals some significant straight thinking 
all the way back along the line. The absence of haphazard ideas, 
and of compromise with contingency, shows that they were 
developed by an organization that knew what it was doing. 

And this.consistency shows something else. Obviously, it 
means that all of these engines are modern, that they have a 
common source, that they all originate within a single organiza- 
tion. This is not easy: if can be accomplished only by a marine 
manufacturer with sufficient volume to make it economically 
profitable. 

These things are important to boat. builders, because they 
simplify installation. They are still more important to boat 
owners, because they insure the best performance, the best re- 
sults from all our experience, on every Graymarine engine. 


Gray Marine Motor Company 
Detroit 7, Michigan. 



































FIREBALL FOUR-90—90 H.P. 
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Gray specialization is reflected in the company name itself, 
declares that we are in the MARINE ENGINE business-—have } 
since 1906. You see it emphasized in the trade name GRAYMA 
which is cast on every cylinder block . . . your assurance of 6 
tain known qualify in your marine engine. 

















NEW--Sea-water Pump with Neoprene Rotors. Geer- 
driven; more impervious to wear from the abrasion of 
sand and silt than any sea-water pump we have ever 


known; has unusually high lift and efficiency. mounting rails. : 


NEW—Alignment Jacks. Another Graymerine “First.” 
Save time on the troublesome alignment operation. 
Standard equipment on all models with welded steel 






NEW—Reduction Gear Mounting with Upward Offse. 
some installations this arrangemen! makes it poss 
to lower the deck by several inches. Gear oe 
mounted either with upward or downward offse 
fit the needs of the installation. 











NEW PLATE-TYPE OIL COOLER 


here is more to this often-neglected accessory than you might 
t first realize. It was designed to provide larger oil-cooling 
ity for Graymarine engines to take care of some important 

provements in temperature control that are coming up. 
Note how it is easily disassembled for inspection and clean- 
9. Note the large area for contact with the cooling water be- 
een the plates. A baffle running down the center of each cell 
the flow of oil through the complete area of each plate. 





PUMP COOLING . 
BRACKET CELLS 








Oil OUTLET 
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You can havea 
Graymarine Engine 
in any of the new 
boats — just specify 
Graymarine Power. 





MARBINE 
Mor ORS 


GASOLINE 
BCS akh 


f 


GET YOUR COPY OF THIS 
1946 GASOLINE ENGINE 


CATALOG 


You will find more in this catalog 
than pretty pictures of engines 
and boats. in particular, you'll 
find the details on the inside of 
Graymarine engines~~all the ex- 
clusive design features which 
distinguish them from other en- 
gines. Included are specifications 
of all 1946 models, more photo- 
graphs than you ever saw in an 
engine catalog, charts of pro- 
peller data, and other useful 
information. 

it's free, and mailed without 
obligation to all inquiries. 
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“KORODLESS" 


RETURN COUPON TODAY + During the 
war many yacht owners loaned their boats for Coast 
Guard service. Naturally, after this long, hard serv- 
ice, many parts of such boats had to be reconditioned 
after release: But not Hazard ‘“‘“KORODLEsS’’ Pre- 
formed Rigging. That was there—corrosion-free, 
bright and strong—“‘for the life of the boat.” 
Write today for a free copy of Hazard’s new book 
on marine ropes. Learn about the improved 
‘“‘KORODLESS” mooring line equipped with Hazard’s 
exclusive Acco-Loc Safety Splice which eliminates 
all hand-tuck splicing. Learn why preforming makes 
‘““KORODLESS’’ handle easier— 
withstand bending fatigue better 
—last longer. You will want the 
tables of weights and strengths this 


book contains. Sign and 
return the coupon today. 


Motes 





MARINE DEPARTMENT, HAzArD WIRE RoPE DIVISION : <— 
AMERICAN CHAIN & CABLE, 230 Park Avenue, New York City 17. 


Gentlemen: Please send me a free copy of your new book: 
HAZARD “Kordpiess” Marine Ropes. 


Name. of Cumpeny 
I buy rigging from 


- 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| Name 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
a 


I eg ee al ae shane batioe hans 
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area is moderate for either rig, the marconi type being used to 
keep the rigging simple. 

The original tiller steering gear can be retained for the motor- 
sailer conversion, whereas for the motor boat conversions one 
may desire to use a wheel located on the cabin bulkhead. A rig 
similar to that described for the open boat can be used except 
that instead of the lever steering stick a wheel is fitted. A quad- 
rant may be fitted to the rudder head, the tiller being removed. 

Waterproof plywood may be used in many instances in con- 
verting for bulkheads, deck, house sides and tops, interior joiner- 
work, etc. Plexiglas may be used instead of glass for windows and 
windshields, providing a good safety factor, also for ease of fit- 
ting as Plexiglas may be cut and fitted with wood tools. It is, 
however, more expensive than glass. 

This article has merely touched on some of the possibilities of 
one particular size of one type of boat. Similar conversions 
may be made of other sizes and types; also, it must be borne in 
mind that the larger the boat being converted, the greater the 
potentialities. The more elaborate the conversion, the more 
expensive it will be, both in money and time. 

(The author extends his thanks to the Kargard Boat & Engine 
Co. of Marinette, Wisconsin, for coéperation in furnishing .the 
data on the 28-foot lifeboat.) 


WHEN YOU SELL YOUR BOAT 


(Continued from page 75) 


out frankly stating the price asked for the boat, and I am also of 
one of those who believe that it is questionable whether it is ad- 
visable ever to mention a boat’s name in an ad. In the first in- 
stance, the prospective buyer has a right to know the price class 
in which any advertised boat may fall before he goes to the trou- 
ble of making a trip to the waterfront to look at her. In the sec- 
ond instance, if you advertise a boat by name a number of times 
you may hurt her reputation, since the regular readers of want 
ad columns soon become familiar with the fact that this boat 
has been repeatedly offered for sale, and apparently nobody 
wants her. Therefore, they assume — perhaps too hastily — 
that there must just be something wrong with her. 

Yacht salesmen point out that certain other factors are im- 
portant in selling any boat for a fair price. They like to have 
the prospective buyer meet and talk with the owner, preferably 
in the salesman’s presence. In this way the prospect can obtain 
a lot of detailed information about the boat’s performance that 
cannot be covered in the inventory sheet. Salesmen also con- 
tend that a boat sells much more readily if she is in commission 
and being used regularly by the owner. Likewise, a full outfit of 
silverware, dishes and cooking utensils helps a lot in selling a 
boat, as well as a good workable galley stove, some form of cabin 
heat, toilets and pumps that operate readily, a radio, an electric 
charging set, and a really good dinghy. 

Yacht salesmen all appear to agree that you cannot argue any 
prospect into buying a boat. More than any other commodity, 
boats sell themselves and until the right buyer comes along — 
the one who at first sight falls in love with that particular hooker 
— you may as well save your breath and not waste it extolling 
her good features. And with the right buyer it is unnecessary to 
do much arguing. 

One detail in connection with the sale of a boat may become 
a problem to the owner. This is the question of when and 
whether to demonstrate a boat at the request of a buyer. Yacht 
salesmen agree that there is a type of “looker” who likes to get 
as many free rides in yachts during a season as possible, yet who 
has no slightest intention of ever buying a boat. This fellow 
is a nuisance, both to the salesman and to the owner, and he is 
sometimes difficult to identify. While there is no hard and fast 
rule covering this matter of demonstration of a boat, the owner 
may save himself a lot of trouble if he will insist that a deposit 
(perhaps 10 per cent of the agreed purchase price) be made by 
the prospective buyer before a demonstration is made — this 
deposit to be refunded if the boat fails to live up to the owner s 
claims of her performance. In the matter of handling this time- 
saving detail, the broker’s salesman is again in a better position 
to request such an evidence of good faith than is the owner of 
the boat in question. 
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Your best “boat buy” in 1946! 


NOW, ANY MAN who can afford a car can enjoy all 
the pleasures of owning his own boat. 


The beautiful new 1946 STEELCRAFT makes this 
possible . . . for here is a war-tested, welded-steel “26- 
footer” with all the seaworthiness and savings only 
steel can give you. 


That welded-steel hull will save you frequent repairs and 
repainting—while other boat owners are fussing around 
the dock, you'll be out on the water having fun. 


«od For) 
(patents applied 


Power to spare, too, with a rugged 95 horse power motor 
that will do better than 20 mph, cruise comfortably, 
economically at 17 mph. 


Add to all this—handsome, modern interiors with loads 
of head and elbow room, plus many fittings and acces- 
sories found only on expensive cruisers, and you've got 
a big boat . . . at a revolutionary low price. 


Is your name on the STEELCRAFT preferred delivery 
list? CHURCHWARD & CO., INC., 47 Water Street, 
West Haven, Conn. 
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IF 
YOU'RE DROPPING 
ANCHOR 





LL the attractions you’ve dreamed of will be await- 
| ing you. On the way you'll find good anchorage at 
St. Augustine with a well marked eight foot channel 
from the Intracoastal Waterway. At St. Lucie inlet, 
two-thirds of the way down the coast, you'll prob- 
ably spend a day or two sail-fishing before deciding 
whether to go on to the famous East coast resorts 
with angling and cruising along the Keys or to take 
the Cross-Florida Waterway for the quiet beautiful 
harbors of St. Petersburg and Pensacola on the Gulf. 

This winter more than ever you'll enjoy using your 
boat again. Be sure it has the com- 
plete protection of a Chubb policy 
—insurance designed by yachtsmen 
to fit yachtsmen’s requirements. 


Send for “The ABC of Yacht Insur- 
ance,” an interesting booklet contain- 


ing many valuable suggestions for 
the proper care of your boat. 


= 
CHUBB & SON 
Underwriters 


90 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 





Ocean and Inland Marine « Transportation « Fire and Automobile 


Aviation Insurance through Associated Aviation Underwriters 


Federal Insurance Company and Associated Companies 
Represented by Agents and Brokers throughout the country 
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Altogether, selling a boat which no longer suits the needs of 
the owner should not be an unpleasant experience and, with a 
little attention paid to the details we have discussed, there is 
no reason why the owner should take a big loss on any boat he 
may offer for sale. Certainly there is nothing in selling a boat 
for a fair and reasonable price which will injure in any way the 
owner’s prestige along the waterfront. 

Naturally, if the boat you are selling was new at the time you 
acquired her, you can expect to absorb some depreciation in dis- 
posing of her. In any other instance, however, and assuming 
that you paid a fair and reasonable price for the used boat in the 
beginning, there is no reason why you should take an appreciable 
loss when you are ready to part with your boat. In some in- 
stances — particularly when you have given the boat excep- 
tional care — you may well make a small profit out of the 
transaction. 


LORAN DEMONSTRATION 


> Apropos of Harlan T. Stetson’s story on “ Radar and Loran 
Navigation Aids” in the November, 1945, issue and “ Practical 
Radar. Piloting” in the February issue, a demonstration of loran 
staged jointly by the Navy and Coast Guard from Floyd Ben- 
nett Field, New York City, on January 17th, proved extremely 
interesting. The climax of the show was a flight in a plane with a 
group of writers aboard. After some 150 miles of flying, in the 
course of which a traffic pattern was flown and ten major changes 
of course made with Lt. Comdr. Lyle C. Reade, USNR, navi- 
gating “blind” from inside the plane, using loran only as the 
basis of his directions to the pilot, the plane let down through 
the overcast for a dry landing run over the Charlestown, R. I., 
airport and passed over within 150 yards of the selected landing 
strip. 

The speed and accuracy with which a fix is obtained with the 
loran gear in the hands of a-practiced operator was an eye- 
opener. It took Lt. Comdr. Reade little over a minute to fix 
his position within a few hundred yards at a given instant. A 
point not generally realized is that a plane or ship equipped with 
loran can “ride the beam” or “home” on any point within the 
area covered by loran, which at the present time, with forty-odd 
stations in operation, means practically any point on the At- 
lantic or Pacific where a navigator would be likedly to find him- 
self. This is one of its great advantages over the radio direction 
finder, with which you can home only on the actual location of a 
radio beacon, such as a lightship. Loran is, as pointed out in the 
above-mentioned articles, essentially an offshore navigational 
aid, not a piloting aid. In landlocked or close-inshore waters, 
where the radio beams from the loran stations have to travel 
over land to reach the ship, they quickly lose strength and can- 
not be picked up, though there is no distortion and if the signal 
can be picked up at all it is entirely accurate. 

Military experience has shown that a man can learn to navi- 
gate by loran with only eight hours or less of ground instruction. 
From there on it is just a question of practice and experience 
with certain phenomena met in using the gear at sea. In weight, 
power, requirements and cost, loran is already within the reach 
of the fairly small yacht. The military services have more than 
80,000 sets in operation now and it is safe to assume that the 
gear will be commercially available before long for yachts and 
small commercial and fishing vessels. 

The U. 8. Coast Guard’s Public Information Division, in 
Washington, publishes several valuable pamphlets and booklets 
on both loran and radar, notably a booklet entitled Electronic 
Navigational Aids, which any yachtsman at all interested in the 
subject will find well worth writing for. 
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Build your 
next boat 

of durable 
Exterior type 
Douglas Fir 
Plywood 





BOAT PLAN NO. 22 
11% FT. SKIFF 


This is one of eight tested 
plans by well-known de- 
signers for plywood boats. 
These plans are available 
without charge from the 
Douglas Fir Plywood As- 
sociation. This 11 ¥2-foot 
skiff is designed by Ed- , 
win Monk. 











’ Exterior type Douglas fir 
plywood — made with com- 
pletely waterproof synthetic 
resin binder — has been used 
for years in marine craft of all 
kinds. Uncle Sam_ thoroughly 
proved plywood’s superiority 
in PT boats, landing craft, 
barges’ and . ponton bridges. 
Builders of commercial and 
pleasure boats use plywood in 
thousands of applications. 


Exterior type plywood will 
not delaminate, even in boiling 
water. It’s light and easy to 
handle — easy to work, too, 
either with power tools or by 
hand. It won’t split when fas- 
tenings are placed close to the 
edge, won’t break when bent. 
It makes possible boats that 
will really ‘‘take it” through 
years of use. 


Build your next boat of ply- 
wood. But remember! Plywood 
used in building boats must be 
Exterior type. It can be easily 
identified by a ‘‘grade trade- 
mark”’ appearing on the edge 
of every panel. The mark reads 
EXT-DFPA — your guarantee 
that the plywood is made with 
marine-type waterproof glues. 
Always look for it! 


The Douglas Fir Plywood 
Association has compiled a list 
of 121 plans which are be- 
lieved practical for building 
boats with Exterior type ply- 
wood. This list gives brief data 
concerning each plan, tells 
where each can be secured, 
how much each costs. The list 
itself will be sent anywhere in 
the United States without 
charge. Just write the Douglas 
Fir Plywood Association, Ta- 
coma 2, Washington. 





FOR PRICES AND DELIVERY INFORMATION 
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NEAREST LUMBER 
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What Do You SeeF 


WHEN THE COVER COMES OFF @ 





NEW AND REPLACEMENT EQUIPMENT! 


Hardware and fittings damaged or worn out during the war . 
years should be replaced, so you can be sure of trouble-free 
boating thi#*Géggest boating year. Best way is to fit out RIGHT 
—with WILCOX “Dependable” Marine Hardware and Equip- 
ment; and DO IT NOW, before you get her in the water. 


Your boat deserves the best — and the newest. You'll find 
many new equipment items in the WILCOX Catalog at your 
Dealer’s—items that have many advantages over equipment 
you have-heen using. 


BE SURE TO: —See your Dealer's copy of the WILCOX Catalog 
before you buy; visit your Dealer promptly; place your order NOW, 
and specify WILCOX to assure delivery. 


AMONG YOUR “MUSTS” FOR ‘46! 


* 


“LITTLE GIANT” WINDLASS 


Enables you to ‘Up Anchor” with minimum 
effort. Easily handled by anyone aboard. 
Small installation space. Brake controlled, 
gears guarded. ‘Two Speed’”’ model shown. 





“SEA-MORE” INSIDE PORTLIGHT 


An improved portlight. Glass, full diameter 
of frame, gives maximum view and light; 
elminates distortion. Fully watertight. Can 
be fitted with screen, 


CU PS 
* fleas 
GALLEY AND 
LAVATORY PUMP 
9 The little pump with the BIG 
capacity. Has poppet valve on 
intake; sure-suction cup leather 


on piston. Cannot leak with 
handle down. : 


* 


CRUISER STEERERS 


Husky wheel, with each spoke running from heavy 
hub clear through wooden grip. Extra-strong bronze 
bracket, oversized shaft and bronze roller chain. 
Holds your boat ‘’on course’’ in any sea. 

















BE SURE TO spEciFy WILCOX. 
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LONG ISLAND SOUNDINGS 
By William H. Taylor 
> One of the things the Yacht Racing Assn. of Long Island 


‘Sound has to decide at its spring meeting, tentatively set for the 


last Friday in March, is whether to continue designating Sunday 
regattas as its championship events or return to the prewar 
practice of holding all championship races on Saturdays and 
holidays. Some men want Saturday championships because it’s 
easier for them to get out that day, and some want Sunday 
races for exactly the same reason. To insure pleasing the most 
people, every class ought to poll its members on the question 
before the meeting. 

Requests for dates from the Y.R.A., its secretary, Ernest 
Stavey, reports, indicate more long distance races and cruises 
than ever before. 


> The Indian Harbor Y.C. expects a challenge from the Chi- 
cago Y.C. for the Ocean-Great Lakes Challenge Cup, which has 
reposed at Greenwich ever since Addison Hanan won it in 1915 
with the Class P sloop Josephine. The series will be sailed in 
L-16 Class sloops, of which both clubs have large and growing 
fleets. Three Chicago crews will probably bring their sails to 
Greenwich and put them on local boats. 


> The often-heard question: “‘Who’ll get the Good News?” is 
answered. She has been bought from Bob Johnson, through 
Sparkman and Stephens, the yacht’s designers, by Mrs. Barbara 
Whitney Henry, who before the war owned the big yawl 
Odyssey. Built in 1939, Good News made a great reputation for 
speed and it’s hoped she’ll be in the Bermuda race. 


> Rudy Schaefer has given Hdlu IJ to Tabor Academy, of 
Marion, Mass., as a training ship for the students of that sea- 
going institution. One of the best known of the ocean racing 
fleet before the war, Hdlu IT was subsequently a stalwart of the 
Coast Guard’s Offshore Patrol. 


> The fifteenth annual Riverside-Stratford Shoal Race, an 
event which last year brought out 65 entries, will start Saturday 
evening, June 22nd, James N. Trenary, chairman of the River- 
side Y.C. race committee, reports. This is in addition to River- 
side’s new racing cruise to Nantucket and back. 


> The International Class expects to ship its team to Bermuda 
by steamer, leaving New York April 10th and start racing there 
about the 14th. The Bermuda Internationals are already racing, 


we hear. 


> Members of the Miramar Y.C., on Sheepshead Bay, have 
ordered eight 24’ w.l. Sou’wester Class sloops from Henry R. 
Hinckley, of Southwest Harbor, Me., and have organized a 
Sou’wester Association to foster racing. 


> Tom Knudsen, of Huntington, is building six 32’ 11” 0.a. 
Pilot Class sloops from Sparkman and Stephens design. Ten 
more “Pilots” are being built by Fisher Boat Works, Detroit. 


> The Off Soundings Club will hold its spring cruise June 
21st-22nd, starting from New London and putting in at 
Montauk and Dering Harbor. 


> The Larchmont Y.C., whose membership has more than 
doubled in the past three years, is embarked on an extensive 
program of improvements and renovation to the clubhouse. 
... The Williamsburg Y.C., on Flushing Bay, held its 
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of Pleasure Boating 
in the NEW 


28 ft. IMPERIAL 


CRUISER 


























For those who want to enjoy the “good life 
afloat” — IMPERIAL ‘‘28”’. 


Owners view her with pride, for she’s comfort and 
luxury combined. Old Salts admire her lines, her 
power. She’s sound and seaworthy. 


An all-weather job, IMPERIAL ‘‘28”’ was designed 
and built to go “off-shore and back,” to handle in 
a sea and glide through a swell. And, for all her 
modest cost, she is built to a standard that will 
satisfy the most critical yachtsman. 














Send for detailed Illustrated Booklet Helmsman’s Station 

mrerraL =[MPERIAL LIFEBOAT & DAVIT CO., INC. 

TiN, ATHENS (on the Hudson), NEW YORK 
“————"— CC RUISERS 
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j Tastall the — 

| New MODEL 410 

PRETUNED 
SHIP-TO-SHORE 


SHIP-TO-SHIP 
SHIP-TO-COAST GUARD 


' 


ee 





. pnebr Detigner and Manufacturer of 
Ship-to-Shore-Telephones since 1936 


AVAILABLE IN 
10 WATT, 25 WATT AND 50 WATT MODELS 


Write for. descriptive literature today 





OY Nike latte melstemyatelalhcelaitia-tem >} 4 


—— (7) 0 0) OF) on on) O) OD oe — 


» Manufacturer Communications Equipment 


40 East Merrick Road, Freeport, L. |., N. Y. 








RADIO. TELEPHONE 
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seventy-fifth anniversary dinner on February 23rd... . . \ 


recent fire destroyed a large part of the plant of the Greenport 
Basin and Construction Co. 


> Club elections: New York Athletic Club, Yachting Dept. — 
Arthur A. Berard, commodore; Walter Miller, vice commodore; 
J. G. Valente, rear commodore; Frank H. Dimmick, treasurer: 
Edward J. McNamara, secretary; Frank E. Forsbrey, Geo, 
W. Parkhurst and Frank Roth, members of the executive 
committee. 

Huguenot Y.C. — Robert H. O’Hair, commodore; John H, 
Earle, vice commodore; James R. Rooney, rear commodore; 
Lewis Smith, secretary; W. Earle Chase, treasurer; Briard N, 
Greeley, L. Corning Ketchum, Emil Nielsen and Lester B. 
Tunison, trustees. 

Williamsburg Y.C.— William J. Bacha, commodore; 
Joseph Haug, vice commodore; Arthur Speyer, rear commodore; 
C. F. Mattke, fleet captain; H. G. Hinchcliffe, secretary; R. A. 
Langrock, financial secretary; H. A. Bach, treasurer. 

Indian Harbor Y.C. — Julius G. Forstmann, commodore; 
E. K. Warren, vice commodore; H. P. Whitmore, rear com- 
modore; H. H. Jessup, Jr., secretary; V. L. Gallagher, treasurer; 
R. W. Bartram, Jr., race committee chairman. 


WEST COAST BUBBLES 
By Kent Hitchcock 


> The annual calendar compiled by the-Southern California 
Y.C. is a dependable barometer of yachting activity. The 1946 
calendar now being made up from the regatta schedules of the 
member clubs leaves no doubt that this will be a banner year. 
Missing only is the Trans-Pacific Race to Honolulu which is 
scheduled to start on July 4th, 1947. Power boat men will cheer 
the news that the Annual Craig Trophy Race will be run from 
Long Beach to Coronado and return on the occasion of the 
season opening of the Cordnado Y.C. on May 30th. The Craig 
Trophy, most coveted of all cruiser racing awards, wa last won 
by Mark Pierce, of Harbor Isle, but was sent to the East Coast 
for safekeeping during the war years. 


> The following officers were installed during the past month: 
West Coast Y.C.: Commodore, A. R. Harlin; vice commodore, 
Gene Bollin; rear commodore, Jack Merrill. Hollywood Y.C.: 
Commodore, Francis C. Mullens; vice commodore, Dr. Henry 
D. Stailey; rear commodore, Geo. Wilkie Watson. Santa Monica 
Y.C.: Commodore, Stratford Enright; vice commodore, Gene 
C. Curry; secretary, Harry McKinney, Jr. Los Angeles Y.C.: 
Commodore, Pierpont Davis; vice commodore, Donald B. 
Ayers; rear commodore, W. L. Stewart, Jr. W. L. “Bill” Hor-. 
ton, who was elected commodore of the Los Angeles Club at the 
regular elections, resigned his post after becoming associated 
with Wilmington Boat Works as vice president. Bill accom- 
panied his resignation with the statement that he did not con- 
sider it fitting for a man actively engaged in the commercial 
yachting field to hold office in a Corinthian yachting organi- 
zation. ... 


> C. King Brugman, of Los Angeles, senior vice president of 
the American Power Boat Association, presented a report of the 
proceedings of the annual A.P.B.A. meeting in New York at the 
February meeting of Region 12 in Los Angeles. Brugman pre- 
sided over the New York meeting in the absence of President 


| John Remon, this marking the first time in the 43 year old 


history of A.P.B.A. that a Westerner has conducted the an- 
nual meeting. Brugman took to New York a detailed plan lor 
the handling of the outboard motor boat racing situation, 4 
function which was re-assumed by A.P.B.A. when the National 
Outboard Association ceased to exist at the beginning of the 
war. The plan of operation was drafted by Brugman, National 
Racing Commissioner Arthur L. Bobrick and a racing com 
mittee from Region 12. It was in brief a plan to relieve nat onal 
headquarters of a major part of the burden of handling the 
racing activity of this active branch of the sport by decentral- 
izing the racing commission, dividing the country into !..clng 
sections and vesting local jurisdiction in the hands of d:puty 
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NATIONAL MARINE EXPOSITION 


GRAND CENTRAL PALACE + NEW YORK 
MAY 20-25, 1946 


3 F | 
| Dridinitect fo iw y Whrchant | Wharine 


Your greatest opportunity to display and explain the merits of your products 
and services ...to depict your contribution to the rebuilding of American 
Shipping . . . to demonstrate the part you are prepared to play in the operation 
of the New American Merchant Marine! 


Leading American shipping companies, shipbuilders, manufacturers of marine 
machinery and equipment, engineering devices, navigation apparatus, electron- 


SS we 




















3 ics — all these and more have arranged for Exhibition space . . . you'll be in the 

j best of company at the National Marine Exposition. 

) 

BE e e e . . . . . . 

Exhibitors and their guests are invited to participate in the all-industry program 

1 of events for Exposition Week — an added opportunity to solidify old and new 

‘ contacts ... to take an active and leading part in the Progress of the American 

Marine Industry! 

is 

j PARTIAL LIST OF EXHIBITORS 

= Aerial Products, Inc. Eagle-Picher Co. Metropolitan Refractories Co. Socony-Vacuum Oil Co. 

y AGWI Lines Electric Tachometer Corp. Motorshi Sperry-Gyroscope Co. 

4 Alcoa Steamship Corp. Federal Shipbldg. & D. D. Co. National Bea Spring Co. Star Metal Mfg. Co. 
All-Bilt Uniform Co. **Flexitallic’? Gasket Co. New England Trawler Equipt. Co. Submarine Signal Co. 

eS American Chain & Ladder Co. General Electric Co. N. Y. State Maritime Academy The Texas Company 

: American Export Lines Gibbs & Cox, Inc. Oakite Products, Inc. John G. Thompson, Inc, 

: American Metal Moulding Co. Grace Lines Oldman Fairlead Co. Arthur Tickle Engineering Wks. 
a Anderson & MacKenzie Gulf Oil Corp. Owens-Corning Fiberglas Corp. Tinnerman Products, Inc. 
: Appel & Company Harnischfeger Corp. Pacific Marine Review Todd Shipyards Corp. 
i. Arnot & Com a Hooper Valve Div., Warwick Paulson-Webber Cordage Corp. Tollefsen Bros. 
e Atlantic-Pacific Mfg. Co. Mach. Co. Pitometer Log Corp. Uehling Instrument Co. 
Auth Electrical Spec. Co. International Mutoscope Corp. Plymouth Cordage Co. United Dairy Equipment Co. 
d American Hoist & Derrick Co. International Nickel Co. The Propeller Club of the U. S. United Fruit Company 

H. Barrow Co., Inc. International Paint Co. Radiomarine Corp. of America United States Lines 
l- Bath Iron Works Johns-Manville Corp. Raytheon Manufacturing Co. U. S. Merchant Marine Academy 
. M. L. Bayard & Co. Kearfott Engineering Co. John R. Robinson United States Steel Corp. 

Bendix Aviation Corp. Walter Kidde & Co. Roebling’s Sons Co. Van Karner Chemical Arms Corp. 
al Bludworth Marine The Log Roth Brothers Chronometer Co. Vickers, Inc. : \ 
A A. N. Brabrook M. Low Russell & Stoll Walton Marine Cont. Corp. 

a Cargocaire Eng. Corp. Lukens Steel Co. Sandusky Foundry & Co. Welin Davit & Boat Co. 

Carswell Marine Associates Mackay Radio & Telegraph Co. Sarco Co., Inc. Westinghouse Electric Corp. 

Columbian Bronze Corp. Marine Catalog & Buyers’ Guide - Seamen’s Church Institute E. J. Willis Co., Inc. 

Condenser Service & Eng. Co. Marine Engineering & Shipping Selby-Battersby & Co. Thos. C. Wilson, Inc. * 

f Cornell Maritime Press Review George G. Sharp C. A. Woolsey Paint & Color Co. 
0 C-O-Two Fire Equip. Co. Marine News Sharples Corp. Worthington Pump & Machy. 
1e P. J. Delahanty Mfg. Co. Marine Progress Sims Valve Co. Corp. 
| DeLaval Steam Turbine Co. Martin-Parry Corp. Sinclair Refining Co. Young Windows of America 
ne - Dunlop Tire & Rubber Corp. Metal Lumber Co. Snap-on Tools Corp. Zalud Marine Corp. 

e- 
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“ Sponsored by 

: h PELL i NIT A 

' The PROPELLER CLUB of the UNITED STATES 
al 
. For Complete Information Address 
ad 
: NATIONAL MARINE EXPOSITIONS, INC. 
1a 
he ROGER E. MONTGOMERY, President and General Manager 
al- ; 
ng 17 Battery Place ° Tel. WHitehall 4-4589 ° New York 4, N. Y. 
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SAIL PLAN 
“400 CLASS” AUX, SLOOP 


L.0.A.—28’ 102” 
L.W.L.—22’ 6”, D—4’ 6” 


OxF 





BY 
R. G. HENRY, JR. 
NAVAL ARCH. 
¥ 400 
OXFORD BOATYARD CO, ) 
OXFORD, MD. 73 y : 
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The Oxford “400 Class” auxiliary sloop — 
represents the finest in material and work- 
manship, and built by yacht specialists, in 
an Army-Navy “E” award yard. Ideal for 
cruising and racing. Booklet fully describ- 
ing the Oxford “400” is yours for the 
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GLH. 


Orders now being accepted for spring delivery. Features 
full 6’ 1” headroom under cabin, mahogany planking and | 






stainless steel rigging with Truloc fittings. Length overall 
28’ 1014”; load water line 22’ 6”; draft 4’ 6”. Convenient 
size for rail shipment. 400 sq. ft. sail area. Write today 
for price and full specifications. 
=50s—= . 
RACING COMETS ¢ LIGHTNINGS 
24 FTF. CABIN LAUNCHES 


BUILDING ¢ REPAIRS « STORAGE 
—=S= 


















racing commissioners. Financing was to be achieved by a single 
dues levy to be paid by every driver which would include annual 
membership, boat and motor registration, issue of the handbook 
and full right to race anywhere in the country without further 
club affiliation. This plan would relieve the driver of the multi- 
plicity of dues paid to clubs, the N.O.A. and kindred organiza- 
tions in the prewar. years. The plan was heartily endorsed by 
those present and referred to committee for study and final ac- 
tion. The discussion of the outboard situation closed with a reso- 
lution reaffirming the A.P.B.A.’s intention of retaining the 
function of handling the outboard situation. 


> Newport Harbor has a new Harbor Ordinance, some 200 
pages in length.The new vehicle clarifies the much amended old 
ordinance and among other things sets a speed limit of 5 miles 
per hour and describes what comprises reckless driving. 


> Iellows and Stewart. at Terminal Island are rebuilding 
Louie Cass’s motor-sailer Vagubundo, now out of the Coast 
Guard and getting a complete working over, and Gordon 
Schulz’s express cruiser Blue Moon. Wilmington Boat Works is 
building two of their popular baby clippers, one for President 
Bob Carlson-and the other to order. ... . Harbor Boat Build- 
ing Co. held the preview shakedown of the first of the Harco 
40s and are now hammering along on a production schedule 
that calls for completion of 25 boats by. midsummer. South 
Coast Co. at Newport Harbor are hitting prewar stride in their 
production of South Coast Sailers, with work under way on the 
first groups of 25 Rhodes 38s, 12 Stars and a host of Albatrosses. 
The company has received the first 24 Luders 16 hulls and will 
soon have fleets in the water at Newport and San Diego har- 
bors. Some of the first. group of Rhodes 33s are being shipped to 
Seattle and others to Long Island Sound where fleets are to be 
formed. Work is also under way at the Newport Yard to fill 
priority orders for the first group of California 32s. E. H. 
Depew, of San Diego, has been appointed San Diego distrib- 
utor for the South Coast Line in the southern port. 


LAKE MICHIGAN BREEZES 
By Harold F. Wood 


> Some people read this stuff! "Way from Nagoya, the writer’s 
old friend and shipmate Bill Phillips writes to say as how he 
reads Averill Tilden has sold Escape and bought a motor boat. 
Also he encloses a paper of English sail needles, looted from a 
Jap patrol boat, and rare as pearls. Hello, Bill. Hurry up and 
get those last nine points. 


> January, 1946, saw Issue I, Vol. I, of Lakeland Yachting 
appear on the local sailing scene, edited by Victor H. Schoen, of 
Sheboygan, Wis. Complimentary copies of the first issue were 
sent to members of all local clubs and were well received. We 
wish this enterprise the best of luck for it can be a potent force 
in bringing together and stimulating all the diverse yachting 
interests around our Lake. 


> On January 23rd, the first postwar Navigation School of the 
Great Lakes Cruising Club began at the Monroe Street club- 
house of the Chicago Y.C. About 50 are enrolled, including a fair 
sprinkling of wives whose menfolk may not yet realize they can- 
not possibly sail in two directions at once. In any event, the club 

" is making an earnest attempt to teach the essentials of piloting 
and dead reckoning applicable to Great Lakes yachting. No 
celestial navigation is included. There will be ten weekly ses- 
sions, ending with a final exam. If the latter is as tough as the 
club gave its wartime classes, the psychopathic business is due 
to pick up. 


> Ed Tolman’s Keewaydin, a Week-Ender, made a racing record 
in 1945 which is a little hard to believe if you don’t know Kd. 
She took time prizes in three and placed in the other two of the 
five major events she started and won the season’s champion- 
ship in the Week-Enders’ Saturday duels as well. And Ed mostly 
has just his wife and three daughters for crew or else shanghais 
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There are happy hours ahead with this Ventnor MOTH BOAT. 
A proud winner of the South Jersey Championship Award, 

her sturdy construction makes her a boat you'll enjoy handl- 
ing, whether the going is smooth or rough! Conventional 
“Vv” bottom with 5'2 inches of dead rise, 6 inch side plank 
and 7 inch crown deck. Know the thrill and excitement 
and health giving exercise of Moth Boating. Place 

your order NOW. 


PRICES 
sonia Model 
$245 ‘ SINCE 1902 BN ee ee 
i . Rae pcase 
Deluxe Model 
me ENINOR 
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BUILDERS OF CHAMPION CRAFT * VENTNOR BOAT WORKS INC., ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 
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Use a wire that’s 
STRONG enough for the job 
you expect if to do 


A rigging wire that works under a stress 
one-fifth of its breaking strength will last, 
not just 244 times longer, but many times 
longer than if it works under a stress 
one-half its breaking strength. That’s the 
simple arithmetic of why it’s economical 
to use wires on the PLUS side of strong 
enough, 


Even more important than economy is 
the safety factor. Use wires on the PLUS 
side of strong enough to avoid the incon- 
venience, discomfort, perhaps even dis- 
aster, of rigging that fails when you're 
sailing. It’s the itch for smaller wires 
that risks the sacrifice of strength, 
although the breaking strength of wire 
rope depends on its construction and the 
material from which it’s made as well as 
on its size. 


The choice of yacht rigging always in- 
volves a compromise. You must pay for 
simplicity with less strength or conveni- 
ence. You must pay for easier hauling 
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Select your RIGGING ROPES with care 


1x 19 6x7 1x7 6x19 
VT 


STANDING RIGGING — 


that stainless steel yacht rigging ropes — 


are stronger than othér rigging ropes with 
comparable resistance to corrosion and 
may allow the use of smaller, lighter 
wires. 


AND HACKENSACK STAINLESS STEEL ROPES WILL NOT’ RUST 


Besides their extra-high strength, Hack- 
ensack stainless steel ropes have life-time 
resistance to corrosion. They are built of 


Sounding Wire Available Now 





Hackensack 1/16" 1x7 Galvanized Im- 
proved Plow Steel Sounding Wire is 
ready for immediate delivery in 1800- 
ft. reels, 

Net prices per 1800-ft. reel: 1 to 9 
reels, $6.50; 10 to 99 reels, $6.00; 100 
reels or more, $5.50. F.O.B. Hacken- 
sack, New Jersey, for shipments of less 























7x19 6 x37 6 x12 6 x 42 
TILLER 
RUNNING RIGGING ROPE 


18-8 alloy steel to precise measurement 
specifications and tested against rigid 
standards of strength, stretch, bending 
and twisting. They stay bright through- 
out their life. 


SEND FOR FOLDER YR-3 


This 6-page, pocket-size folder will give 
you more detailed information about 
stainless steel yacht rigging ropes, in- 
cluding tables of 
breaking strengths and 
weights. It also lists 
seven things you can 
.do to prolong the use- 
ful life of your ropes. 
Write today for a copy 
of Hackensack Yacht 
Rigging Folder No. 
YR-3. 





with longer hauling. You must pay for than ten reels. 








SIZE, CONSTRUCTION, MATERIALS 








strength in weight and windage—except . 
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HACKENSACK ¢ 226 


% 





CORPORATION 


SN Se eS ee 


65 Zabriskie Street, Hackensack, New Jersey 


Hackensack stainless steel ropes are avail- 
able in standard sizes and constructions, 
preformed or non-preformed. They are 
available also in other materials than 
stainless steel, including various grades of 
uncoated and galvanized steel and phos- 
phor bronze. 





one or two stumble bums with ten thumbs apiece, such as A. 
Gibson or H. Wood. 


> The last act in a great Chicago tragedy is about to be played 
as the U.S.S. Wilmette, formerly the excursion steamer Eastland 
which capsized at her dock in the Chicago River on July 24th, 
1915, and drowned 812 persons, is soon due to be scrapped. 
Although probably few of the young reservists who trained 
aboard her in her later career as a gunboat knew her history — 
or cared, if they did know — many old-timers will not greatly 
mourn her final passing. 


> Reading between the lines in a recent Reporter of the Stur- 
geon Bay Y.C., it seems that Roger Williams, Don Reynolds 
and Dick Stearns have simultaneously forsworn the use of 
sandpaper on their respective 22s and have all taken to silver 
polish. This was probably engineered by Williams as we hear 
there is a brand new Mrs. around the diggings and naturally 
gallons of silver polish as well. 


> H. F. MacNeil, skipper of Venturon, who barely succeeded 
in graduating from the commodoreship of Chicago Corinthian 
last December, is now listed as a member of that club’s Enter- 
tainment, Public Relations, Protest, Building, Budget and 
Finance, and Publicity Committees. How did the New Deal 
miss this lad? 


> Grosse Pointe Light, whose picturesque lantern has been 
dark these many years, will be lighted once more this season, a 
welcome bit of news. Moreover, we hear that the Chicago cribs 
will be provided with something better.than the dim bulbs 
which have served in wartime. If some way were only found to 
take the six-foot rebounding cross chop out of Chicago Harbor, 
life would seem almost worthwhile! 

The Chicago Y.C., held its Mackinac Winners’ dinner at the 
Monroe Street clubhouse on January 11th. Commodore George 
Sollitt presided while the Mackinac Trophies were presented by 


Eddie Schnabel. Ernie Grates and his crew from Blitzen, Class 
A winner, were down from Detroit for the occasion and a host of 
commodores of nearby clubs were guests. A point of interest 
was a card from Commodore Frank Kent, new skipper of White 
Cloud, bought by him from George Sollitt last fall, which stated 
the Cloud was in Jamaica bound to the West Coast but had 
suffered damage from the crashing on deck of a heavy sea during 
an Atlantic gale. The main boom was broken and a good deal of 
gear was swept away. 


MAINE COAST NOTES 


By Lawrence B. Getchell 


>» The famous Snow Shipyards, Inc., of Rockland, established 
in 1868 and purported to have the largest marine railways east 
of Boston, has been sold to the General Seafoods Corp., which 
plans to operate the yard as its Rockland Shipyard Division for 
the construction of fishing vessels. Some of the largest wooden 
craft built along this coast in bygone years took shape at 
Snow’s. Several Navy net tenders of wooden construction, 
ranging upwards of 200’ in length, were built there during the 
late war. Fred C. Gatcombe, formerly president of Snow’s, is 
managing the yard for its new owners. The acquisition of this 
shipyard property now gives General Seafoods control of about 
one-sixth of the entire Rockland harbor waterfront. 


> The Northeast Harbor Fleet’s adoption of the Luders-16 as a 
new racing class has all the earmarks of being a happy choice. 
Twenty of the boats already have been ordered, making the 
class the second largest division racing under fleet colors. The 
venerable A boats, numbering about 30 sail, still constitute the 
largest class. It is expected that the L-l6s will sail their first 
race at Northeast in July. Final selection of-a boat for the 
proposed cruising-type class at Northeast is still to be made al 

though the matter appears to have boiled down to a sholce e 
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DAIR N. LONG and ASSOCIATES 


Architects’ Building, Los Angeles 13, California. Tel. Michigan 2422 
Naval Architects and Marine Engineers 
Power and Sailing Yachts — Commercial Vessels — Marine Surveyors 


Designers of 


WESTERN Fairline 
PLEASURE CRAFT 


Built by Western Boat Building Company, Tacoma, Washington 











Ratsep & Lapthorn, Inc. 


Sailmakers 


City Island Rew Bork 


Tel. City Island 8-1012 
Established 1790 
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Keeps water czystat-clear 


Keep your drinking water clean. You can have crystal-clear 
drinking water aboard your boat even though your water 
tanks and connecting pipes are badly rusted and corroded. 
Aquoa-clear seals off the rust and ‘corrosion that has been 
formed and prevents further rusting. We will guarantee that 
your tanks will NEVER rust on the inside if you will use 
Aqua-clear as prescribed. Send for a pint sample — enough 
to treat 1500 gallons of water — for $1.00. 

















Dealers write for special offer 


SUDBURY LABORATORY 





TIEBOUT for 


PROMPT EFFICjENT 
SERVICE 


SUPPLIES for 
STEAMSHIPS 
DRY DOCKS 


AND 


HIPYARDS 


what are your 


BRASS JOINER 
HARDWARE 
LT mcte) fem teltli J's. by 
GALVANIZED MARINE 
EQUIPMENT 
LOCKS—LATCHES 


14 


for 
DOORS and HATCHES 
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TIEROUT 


118 Chambers St. NewYork 7 NY 


SINCE 
1853 





656 LAB. BLDG., SOUTH SUDBURY, MASS. 








“AUXILIARY 
SLOOP 


L.O.AL” 
L.W.L. 
BEAM 9'2" 
DRAFT  4'9". 
SAIL AREA 510: sqft 
DESIGNED BY _ 


HENRY R. HINCKLEY 

- : 
This trim yacht em-_ 
bodies modern styling . 
in a hull of proven de... 
sign and sound con- | 
struction, She's fast and 
-able.. .with cruising ac- 
commodations for 4 
people. 


e@ Mahogany Trim 
@ Gray Light—4 Mer. 





34'2"' 
24'5"' 



































: ; Lead Ballast—Outside 
e Oak Keel and Frames 


@ Everdur Fastenings — 
@ Sitka Spruce Spars 


_ Complete Description on Request 
: MAINE'S LARGEST PRODUCERS OF AUXILIARY SAILBOATS X 








SOUTHWEST HARBOR, MAINE 
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WOOD- 
PUSSY * 


One of the finest 
little catboats 
you've ever sailed. 
Designed by Phil 
- Rhodes, WOOD- 
PUSSY is fast, 
able and stiff... 
perfect for the 
family sailing 
and youngster ' 
training, and for f& 

Club Classes. a — 
AN IDEAL BOAT TO EXPLORE THE LARGE 


STRETCHES OF SHOAL WATERS IN THE SOUTH 
t * Trade Mark Registered 





Now available for immediate delivery 
Price $435.00 F.O.B, New Bedford 


a ee oo*k 
Kecp Buying WAR BONDS 


eer Sort E Co, be. 










NEW BEDFORD, MASSACHUSETTS 











Photo by A. F, Sozio from Gendreau 


by Insuring with an OLD and RELIABLE 
MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Specialists in Marine Insurance since 1799 


Y 

& « PROVIDENCE WASHINGTON 

"= INSURANCE 2700 COMPANY 
‘Tbe 

PROVIDENCE ° 





RHODE ISLAND 
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between the Hinckley-24, a 34’ over all sloop designed and built 
by Henry R. Hinckley & Co., and a 35’ over all sloop designed hy 
Havelah Hawkins and built by the Mt. Desert Boat Yard. Both 
boats have been carefully scrutinized by some of the proponents 
of the new class. 


> A long strip of the harbor waterfront at Bar Harbor has re- 
cently been leased by the Frenchman’s Bay Boating Co., a 
newly formed organization which plans to operate sightseeing, 
sport fishing, and fast ferry boats, the latter linking the com- 
munities around the Bay with those of Mt. Desert Island. 
Installation of facilities for yacht service and the sale of yacht 
supplies is also under consideration. Plans for the new ferry 
boats have been drawn by the Southwest Boat Corp., of South- 
west Harbor. Heading this new marine firm as president is 
Major Walter I. Leland, of Bar Harbor, recently discharged by 
the Army after several years’ duty overseas. 


> Next season’s plans of the Centerboard Club of Portland 
include a two-day regatta for the Lightning Class with all Maine 
owners of Lightnings invited to participate. Mid-August is the 
probable time. Centerboard is also powwowing with other Casco 
Bay yacht clubs to see what can be done about reinstating the 
popular interclub regattas in the Bay region. Before the war, 
four regattas were held each summer and were the high points 
of each yachting season in western Maine waters. 


> The Shelburne Harbor Ship and Marine Construction Co., 
Shelburne, Vermont, has acquired the properties of the Cham- 
plain Transportation Corp., of Burlington, Vermont. During the 
war years this yard produced numerous small craft for the 
Navy. Plans of the new plant call for a complete service for 
yachtsmen located on Lake Champlain. The facilities include 
shops of all kinds for metal and wood work, electrical and plumb- 
ing work, painting, rigging and engine repairs, three marine 
railways having capacity up to 1200 tons, etc. L. J. Aske is 
president and general manager. E. W. Aske is treasurer and 
assistant manager. 


PACIFIC NORTHWEST CAT’S-PAWS 
By Ray Krantz 


> Commodore Frank T. Walters, Tacoma Y.C., predicts that 
the club will have over 50 entries in the Port Madison-Nanaimo 
International Cruiser Race. This club was host to visiting dele- 
gates of the Pacific International P.B.R.A: on January 25th 
when further details of the race were thrashed out. The Tacoma 
club, with a membership of over 400, is uniquely situated in the 
shelter of the Tacoma smelter’s rock breakwater on the shore of 
Commencement Bay. 

Commodore Walters is awaiting delivery of a new 83’ Truscott 
cruiser, while W. W. Gaudreau, vice commodore, is mulling 
over a name for his anticipated new 33’ Owens craft. Ted E. 
Worthington, who flies the rear commodore’s flag, stays with 
his cruiser Modesto, a 45-footer. Secretary-treasurer is Willis 
Henderson. 


> Charles Frisbie’s new acquisition, the 57’ auxiliary schooner 
Renegade, formerly owned by Gardner Gamwell also of the 
Seattle Y.C., has a new name, Alotola, and for 1946 is flying the 
commodore’s flag of the Corinthian Y.C. of Seattle. Frisbie’s 
Eight-Metre Chinook was sold to Ray Elliott and then to How- 
ard Richmond, who renamed her Poho. Other new Corinthian 
officers include Bob Lamson, vice commodore; Gosta Eriksen, 
rear commodore; Trudy Miller, secretary; Bob Leonard, treas- 
urer; and Hans Otto Giese, fleet captain. 

At a January 28th meeting, top honors were awarded for the 
’45 season as follows: Class A, Angelica, C. W. Stimson; Special 
Sloops, Giese’s Oslo; Class D, George Miller’s Copperfin; Knock- 
abouts, Vinta, Warren Meyer; Stars, Cene, Charles Ross; 
Flatties, Snafu, Frank Jann; and Dinghies, Shangri-La, F. J. 
Abrahamson. 


> R. R. “Rad” Pratsch,,Tacoma Y.C., is reported on the 
Atlantic Coast preparing to bring his new command, the 58 
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HATHAWAY AND REISER 


Manufacturers of 


FINE YACHT SAILS 


Telephone Greenwich 2620 
CLO 
COS COB, CONNECTICUT 
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Exclusive 
Great Lakes’ 
Builders 


STURGEON BAY BOAT WORKS + STURGEON BAY + WIS 


MYSTIC SHIPYARD + INC 


Custom Yachts © Commercial Boats 


WEST MYSTIC * CONNECTICUT 


Exclusive 
East Coast 
Builders 













UNITED STATES 
NAVAL ACADEMY 
YAWLS 


9 Boats 








LOOKING FOR A BOAT? 


Don’t Miss DuMont’s 1946 


BOAT SHOW ine 2nd inc 


June 2nd incl. 
STATE PIER — NEW LONDON 








Send TODAY for your FREE copy of our Boat Selection Chart 








Plan a Decoration Day week-end cruise to New London — Join the 
Marine Parade, Saturday, June Ist, celebrating New London’s 
tercentenary 


DUMONT MARINE SERVICE, INC. 

















525 Main Street * New London, Connecticut 
a HEAD FOR THE GREEN CIRCLE 








Write 
for this 

NEW 
FOLDER 


R. S. DANFORTH © 2125 ALLSTON WAY ¢ BERKELEY 4, CALIF. 
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FOR YOUR BO 


Your boat may now have the same 
C-O-TWO fire protection equipment 
which’ has, and still is, playing a 
vital part in the vast sea armada 
of the armed forces. Behind this com- 
plete, modern protection C-O-TWO 
will give to your boat, stands the 
approbation of commanders and 
men of the Army, Navy, Coast 
Guard and Merchant Marine whose 
lives, cargos and ships C-O-TWO 
has protected and saved from the 
hazards of fire at sea. 

Owners of commercial and pleas- 
ure craft will not worry with 
C-O-TWO aboard, for a fire in the 
engine foom, bilge, or any area 
protected by C-O-TWO can be killed 


in seconds by just pulling a small 
handle in the control box which 
instantly releases sub-zero carbon 
dioxide gas through fixed piping 
into the engine space, bilge and 
fuel storage. Hand portables with 
the fast, easy-to-operate Squeez- 
Grip valve, employing the same 
fire-smothering gas, will protect 
galley, lazarette and other locations 
from fire. C-O-TWO systems and 
equipment are faster and safer to 
operate, and carbon didxide gas, 
which does not deteriorate, nor 
freeze is non-damaging to cargo, 
equipment, craft and gear. Write 
for particulars. 





C-O-TWO 
FIRE EQUIPMENT COMPANY 
NEWARK 1, NEW JERSEY 


Sales and Service in the Principal 
Cities of United States and Canada 








As 


AFFILIATED WITH PYRENE MANUFACTURING COMPANY : 























C-O-TWO HANDY PULL BOX CONTROL 
KILLS FIRE WITH ONE HAND. 


A FINGERTIP PULL KILLS ee 
LOCATION OF PULL BOX CONTROL. 


GALLEY FIRES INSTANTLY UNDER CONTROL 
WITH FAMOUS SQUEEZ-GRIP EXTINGUISHER. 


ENGINE SPACE AND BILGE C-O-TWO 
SYSTEM WITH BAFFLE TYPE NOZZLES. 





schooner White Cloud II, home to Tacoma. Pratsch acquired 
the vessel in 1943 but war conditions precluded bringing her 
west before this time. Pratsch is a bona fide wind ship salt with 
much deep seagoing to his credit, including a California-Hawaii 
sailing race. White Cloud II has a new staysail rig. In January, 
she was variously reported as being located at Norfolk, Virginia, 
and/or Georgetown, South Carolina. 


p> Aftermath of war is still with us: The Seattle fishing boat 
Ideal reported on January 16th at Tofino, Vancouver Island, 
B.C., sighting what undoubtedly was a floating mine 28 miles 
southwest of Cape Beale, B.C. It is no pleasure to call attention 
to such matters to those with deep sea ideas. 


> Pacific Northwest yachtsmen perked up with enthusiasm 
when informed early in February that plans for projected break- 
waters at Shilshole Bay, at the salt water entrance to the Ballard 
locks, Seattle; and Edmonds, farther north up the Sound, are 
progressing favorably; federal appropriations will next be re- 
quired. 


> Bill Pratt is the 1946 commodore of the Seattle Y.C. juniors, 
Pat Woodruff is secretary, and Eileen Berry is in charge of social 
affairs. 


> Highlight early in February of new yacht construction was 
Grandy Boat Co.’s order for a 75’ twin screw diesel yacht, re- 
ceived from C. W. Myers, of Portland. Design is by Ed Monk 
in collaboration with Newton Thomas. Power will comprise 
two 165 hp. General Motors diesels. 

Another Monk-designed yacht is Jerry Dimick’s new 42’ twin 
screw cruiser with Chrysler Crowns, now being built at Victor 
Merilain’s Astoria shipyard. 

Andy Jacobsen, who has barely started enjoying himself in 
his fine 34’ cruiser Playmate with Chrysler Crown power, has 
started construction on a new 40’ heavy cruiser to his order at 
the Tregoning Boat Co. C. A. Kintz, operator of a yacht charter 


service at Seattle, will build a series of 33’ cruisers of Monk 
design. ‘‘Mac” MacDonald, the “Princess Louisa Inlet man,” 
is reported to have under construction at Coates Aircraft Co., 
Vancouver, B.C., a 20-m.p.h.modern cruiser. 


> Yacht sales are active in a big way. For example, Sea Rest, 
67’ twin screw diesel yacht owned by Lee Eyrely, has been sold 
to R. M. Hardy, Yakima. And Edward Sager, Fairbanks, 
Alaska, has bought from Al Weathers the 52’ cruising yacht 
Averilla, through Tom Farrell, Washington Boat Works. Jack 
W. Chambers, Seattle, now owns Melinda, 32’ Owens cruiser 
with Chrysler Crown; bought through Portage Bay Co., from 
Bill Hutchinson. The same firm handled the sale to Hugh Van 
Valkenburg of Dr. George W. Knowles’ 37’ cruiser Sea Chum, 
powered with a 90 hp. Universal. 

Lady Grace, trim 38-footer with a Chrysler Royal Eight, has 
been sold for L. E. Ballou by Fremont Boat Co., to Tom D. 
Tyrer; and an 18’ Reinell boat, in another Fremont deal, went 
to Joe Ables. 


ST. LAWRENCE CURRENTS 
By A. H. Thomson 


> The Royal St. Lawrence Y.C. is having built for spring 
delivery 10 or more of the new Class F, two to three Class 
E boats and seven to ten dinghies. The new Class F is a 21’ 
l.o.a., shoal draft jib-headed sloop carrying 200 square feet of 
sail. Her hull is fitted with bilge boards and double rudders. 
The sail plan tends toward the broad and low marconi main 
with a fairly small jib rather than the present day sky reachers. 
She is intended for day sailing and racing and will be a welcome 
addition to the Lake St. Louis classes. Ten of the new “!’’ 
owners are: R. C. Stevenson, W. T. Bailey, N. C. D. Mactag- 
gart, A. W. Melling, K. D. Woodward, B. Ramsay, H..C. Blach- 
ford, J. Hamilton, N. Scott and J. Schwab. 
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SEARCH 
LIGHTS 


for all 

sizes of 
pleasure 

boats 
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Two Powerful Searchlights on Towboat ‘*Keystone”’ 

THE CARLISLE & FINCH CO. 


249 E. CLIFTON AVENUE ° CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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Adeanced Sling Modern Construction » Safe, Seaworthy Design . 





ROBINSON MARINE CONSTRUCTION CO. 


BENTON HARBOR, MICHIGAN 








Coming! A HEATER FOR 
PLEASURE BOATS 


@ Developed during the war, it’s a marine version of 
the famous South Wind “90 Second Car Heater’’— 


another product of Stewart-Warner. It will be avail- 
able for small cruisers, auxiliary sail boats, yachts, etc. 
Automatic heat control .. . delivers hot heat in 90 sec- 
onds... Watch for further details. South Wind Divi- 
sion, Stewart-Warner Corporation, Indianapolis 7, Ind. 
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Water Purification Kits 


You may now purify the fresh water in your 
tanks at small cost. The Navy has used thou- 
sands of these Kits for their small boats. No 
taste or odor. Any tank water is made sterile 


and fit to drink. Kits last one year. Price 
$5.00. 


SUNLIGHT CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
Phillipsdale, R. I. 
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Ace Inter-Club Racer! 


Order your 110 now. 
Write for 
TabhcelauikehilolaMmelate il slaa-te 
HAGERTY 

Cohasset, Mass. 


lig 








HAPPY DAYS AHEAD 


There'll be lots to see, time to see it in. Now you can plan to 
buy the genuine Bausch & Lomb Binocular you’ ve always want- 
ed. The magnificent waterproof 7x, 50 Navy glass shown 
above, for example, is now available. Other popular B&L mod- 
els will be out in early spring. And every B&L glass will have 
the benefit of Balcote, the Bausch & Lomb anti-reflection treat- 
ment which greatly increases light transmission and sharpens 
detail. Bausch & Lomb Optical Co., Rochester 2, N. Y. 


BAUSCH & LOMB 


ESTABLISHED 1853 


@ 
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DOCKING 
LIGHTS 






. <~@_ ge v= 
Safe, Glareless Illuminationa a. a 


You need no longer risk damage to your boat by 
depending on the uncertain glare of a bobbing 
search light. An installation of Morse Docking 
Lights can illuminate a complete circle around 
the hull to distances of 100 feet or more from 
your boat. There is no reflected deck glare be- 
cause lights are installed below the deck. line— 
finger tip selector switches make possible any 
combination of lights desired. 


NO BLIND SPOTS — Ahead, astern, or to either side, 
docks, piling, channel markers and floating logs stand 
out clearly. Risk and fatigue from night maneuvering 
are gone. 

ATTRACTIVE DESIGN — Morse Docking Lights mount flush 
with the hull — look well on your boat. Highly efficient, 
long-lived sealed beam lamp units are used. 


Morse Docking Lights may be installed on your 
present boat or included on new models. Engi- 
neering data book now available. 


THE INSTRUMENT COMPANY 


HUDSON, OHIO 
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> The 1946 officers of Royal Saint have just been named: 
Commodore, K. 8. Woodward; vice commodore, A. P. Shear- 
wood; rear commodore, H. 8S. “Maxwell; secretary-treasurer, [es 
Jowett. 


> The Vaudreuil Bay Y.C. has applied for a charter. Eight new 
boats — Y Flyers — are being built by the seven charter mem- 
bers. When finished, the members will draw for the boats, the 
eighth to be held by the club for the first desirable prospective 
member. The members are: Chairman, Charlie Williams; secre- 
tary-treasurer, Ed. Smith; committee, Hector Lefebvre, Roland 
Germain, Jim Graham, Bob Bishop and Wally Latchem. 


> Pointe Claire Y.C. will have four new boats this spring, three 
Vikings and one D. The Vikings are entirely new to Lake St. 
Louis as far as one-design classes are concerned. All Lake 
St. Louis classes are shoal draft centerboard or bilge boarders 
except for the As and some of the Ds. The new Viking, designed 
by the late C. D. Mower, is a modern racing-cruiser with keel 
and no board. She is 25’ l.o.a., 7’ 0’ beam and 3’ 6” draft. 
Owing to her raised deck, there is a great deal of room inside. 
The Viking will be the only boat on Lake St. Louis to carry a 
parachute spinnaker. The Viking owners are W. R. Cartledge, 
Arthur Walter, and L. A. Watters and A. H. Thomson, jointly. 
The D is being built for Charlie Julien. She will be an exact 
copy of Skipper Robertson’s well-known Althea. 


> Several boats changed hands or were sold out of the club this 
winter. Sam Gardham sold Amy N and left Montreal for 
Grimsby, Ont. Bill Keating sold Nedumo to a young couple who 
are taking her to Florida on their honeymoon. Harold Samson 
sold Dorothy Blay to Dr. Lafortune. Quain McCarrey bought 
Bobolink from Lt. Cmdr. P. Beaudry and is now the owner of 
two fine vessels. Fernand Langlois and his brother left for Flor- 
ida last fall in Leda and haven’t been heard of since. If they see 
this, will they please write:to me so I can pass the good word 
along to his friends and well wishers. 


> Longeuil B.C. has just had its election of officers as follows: 
Commodore, L. LeBrun; vice commodore, E. S. Kent; fleet 
captain, C. Mandeville; secretary, M. Gagne; treasurer, M. 
Jutras. I have been asked to send the following message to 
American and Canadian yachtsmen who may be passing up or 
down the St. Lawrence with the intention of stopping off at 
Montreal: “L. B. C. invites visiting yachtsmen to moor at our 
docks while staying or seeing Montreal. You can readily obtain 
water, ice and provisions and can moor your boat in clean, oil- 
free water.” 


p> In 1944, P.C.Y.C. adopted the H. S. Vanderbilt New Rules, 
and in 1945, the Royal St. Lawrence and the Longueuil clubs 
adopted them. All open regattas in 1945 were sailed under the 
New Rules and there were no protests. This year it is likely that 
all clubs on the St. Lawrence will adopt the New Rules. 


> A new club is being formed at Brockville, the Brockville 
Sailing Club, which starts off with a miscellaneous fleet of 15 
small open boats, Snipes, Comets, Dinghies, etc. The offices are: 
*Commodore, D. A. 8. Laing; vice commodore, Miss Joan Gil- 
mour; secretary-treasurer, S. Beach. 


p> A letter has been sent to all the yacht clubs on the St. Law- 
rence River from Quebec to Brockville asking for opinions on 
the advisability of forming an association to promote sail boat 
racing and better interclub relations. The suggested name of the 
association is the St. Lawrence Yacht Racing Association. A 
check of all the clubs involved shows that there are over 2500 
meinbers and a total sailing fleet of 215 boats. 
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“You'd Never Think These Shoes Are 
FIVE YEARS OLD!” -\ > 
ar 


(SOO SRIRAM 


They’ve taken a lot of wear 
and abuse, but these Sperry 
Top-Siders still stick like a 
barnacle. Just cast your eye 









on those 3700 ‘‘squeegees’’ 
on each sole. That’s why they 
grip a slippery deck even 
when you’re heeled over into 
the wind.” 


If you’re lucky enough to 
have a pair of Top-Siders— 
treasure them! They can’t be 
replaced yet. 


Sperry Top-Sider Footwear 


15 Main Street, Beacon Falls, Conn. 


FOSTER BOAT CO. 


CHARLEVOIX * hc Bewubifucl * 





MICHIGAN 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


CRUISERS * ROWBOATS : DINGHIES 
OARS * PADDLES 
CANVAS PRODUCTS 





A LIMITED SUPPLY OF 
MERRIMAN EQUIPMENT 
IS AVAILABLE FOR 


SPRING DELIVERY 
BLOCKS ... TURNBUCKLES . 
WINCHES . . . SNAPSHACKLES . 


ROLLER REEFING GEAR. 
‘“*KORODLESS”’ RIGGING. 


Merriman equipment for your boat. 


Order now! 


y an Bes om ay 
° 


185 Amory St.,. Boston 30, Mass. 
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SEA 
SKIFFS 








@ GIBBS Sea Skiffs are built to withstand ” 
going’ in any kind of sea. Thé water-proof marine 
plywood used in the construction of GIBBS Sea 
Skiffs makes them strong, bottle-tight, yet light 
enough for easy handling. 


rough 


These dependable inboard powered Sea Skiffs 
meet the demands of anyone desiring an all-around 
small boat for sea or stream fishing, family pleasure 
boating or as a yacht tender. 


We will be glad to send you 4 descriptive 
folder and details on request. 

















Gin Small Boa* Division 


GIBBS 


4 FLAGLER STREET 
JACKSONVILLE 7, FLORIDA 








You enjoy the utmost in safety, reliability 
and perfect performance when you specify 








1946 
CHICAGO 
NATIONAL 
BOAT SHOW 


MARCH 30th 


THROUGH 
APRIL 7th 


HUBBARD H. ERICKSON 


General Manager 


540 N.LAKE SHORE DRIVE 
CHICAGO 11, ILLINOIS 
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Black Beauty is Back / 


Most yachtsmen will recall the gleaming black sea 
skiffs of before the war, engineered to every last 
detail and built with cabinet-like precision by the 
Hubert S. Johnson organization of Bay Head. Many 
of these fine boats served their country during the 
war. 


28 ft. Day Sea Skiff, an 
entirely new 1046 model 


Now, orders are being taken for 1947 delivery. 
Black Beauty is back, along with a line of fine 
pleasure craft, power and sail, that includes 
craftsmen-built “Lightnings,” skiffs, sport fishermen 
and auxiliaries. Watch these columns for their 


descriptions in months .to come. 





Boat Manufacturer 





HURERT 5. JORNS0N 


Bay Head, Wf 











FLORIDA TRADE WINDS 
By Vivyan Hall 


> Lee Johns’ 93’ houseboat Nicoya has been chartered by 
former .President Herbert Hoover for some fishing. George 
Drew, Prime Minister of the Province of Ontario, cruised to 
Palm Beach aboard the 46’ Badger. W. L. Mellon’s 130’ house- 
boat Old River is back from the Keys. George H. Brett, Jr., 
who used to own the racing bugeye Brown, Smith and Jones, is 
now down the Keys aboard the Herreshoff 62-footer Harpoon. 
The Harry Nyes and the Clyde Larishes of Chicago are back 
from a cruise around the Virgin Islands in a local boat. William 
H. Labrot is basing his Seaweed at the Flamingo docks at Miami 
Beach. He sailed the 82’ schooner, formerly owned by H. C. 
Greer, down from Gibson Island. 


> For the first time in history there were more boats coming 
down the Inside Route in December than in November. Two 
hundred and four entered Florida as against 172 the month 
before. Also for the first time, more than 300 boats steamed out 
Government Cut in formation for the start of the Miami fishing 
tournament. Half of them were privately owned and the rest 
charter fishing boats. The 99-day competition is open to fish 
caught in Miami coastal waters as well as across the Gulf Stream 
at Bimini and Cat Cay. 


> A sailing race to Cat Cay is proposed by the Lauderdale 
Y.C. now that the Miami event is off. Harlow Davock is work- 
ing on details with Colonel ‘‘ Monk” Foster who is managing the 
Cat Cay club. . . . In the weekly races at Fort Lauderdale, 
Jo Russell is leading in both the dinghies and the Wood Pussies 
with Sally Miner Parker second... . The Commodore’s 
Trophy at the Biscayne Bay Y.C. goes to Dr. John T. Mac- 
donald’s Escort with a final win by 20 minutes over Frank Dun- 
bar’s New Moon. . . . Havana will have at least four entries 
in the March 30th race from St. Petersburg: These include Mario 


Bustamante’s 29’ cutter Bicho Malo II, which took class honors 
in 1941; Remigo Hernandorena’s 51’ cutter Ciclon, designed 
by Sparkman and Stephens; Manuel Rasco’s 37’ cutter Windy 
and J. Azqueta’s 75’ schooner Gaviota. 


> Edward D. Bishop, of Bradenton, has sold his 84’ schooner 
Merida to William Ensley, of Nassau. C. M. Robinson, of Fort 
Lauderdale, has sold his 32’ auxiliary sloop Falcon to his fellow 
townsman J. R. Thompson. Harland Buettner, of Coconut 
Grove, has sold his 22’ centerboard sloop to B.C. Stephens, of 
Miami. Carol Gulliver, of Coconut Grove, has bought the 
Suicide Class sloop C-Gull from Paul Palmer and is racing her 
regularly with the newly organized Coconut Grove 8.C. Lester 
B. Billheimer has reached Biscayne Bay with the 37’ auxiliary 
yawl Keewaydin which he bought from Edward A. Taylor at 
Newcastle, Delaware. William Postley, of Hobe Sound, has 
bought a new 40’ twin screw fishing cruiser which he has named 
Blue Fin. Built by the American Shipbuilding Co. at Miami, 
she is powered with two Chrysler Royals. Colonel Edward H. 
Reynolds, of Fort Lauderdale, has bought an Owens 30” 
which he has named Veteran. Wallace A. Robinson, of Pompano, 
has bought the 40’ twin screw cruiser Vera. A. T. Eldredge, of 
Coral Gables, has sold his 57’ Elco Cherokee to Alfred Seiden- 
berg, of New York, who has taken her north. 


> The Huckins Yacht Corp., at Jacksonville, is working on 
peacetime models ranging from a 36’ fishing boat to oceangoing 
100-footers. The Gibbs Corp., at Jacksonville, is under full- 
production with a line of small boats with and without engines. 
The Fort Pierce Boat Works is producing a line of fishing cruls- 
ers 36’, 30’ and 20’ in length. The Backus skiffs made by this 
company have been used in Florida coastal fishing for many 
years. The Matthews Co. has announced the delivery of the 
first of its new 38’ cruisers in Florida waters to G. W. Thompson, 
of Fort Myers. J. W. Fulton, proprietor of the Florida Ingi- 
neering and Drydock Co., reports the yard busy with twin screw 
fishing cruisers and houseboats. Both designs are from the 
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worth waiting for 


UNITED STATES MOT 


the Cygnet 


Marine Electric Plants, 2 to 75 
KW. A.C. and D.C. Write for 
information, giving capacity in 
which you are interested. 
Auxiliary Units custom built to 
your requirements. Please advise 
kilowatts needed, also capacity 
and pressure of pump and com- 
pressor. 

“Falcon”? Marine Engines, 134 to 
10 h.p. 


ORS CORP. Scntoth, Wisconsin 


Kenyon challenges 
your imagination! 


What can you do with KENYON "CHAFE-GUARD," a husky, fabric, 


pressure tape, NOT AFFECTED BY 
We've Chafe-Guarded” mooring lin 
ore] actams os til Mmm Molt mmerToMreloltle) (eltt ater 


Cream-colored “Chafe-Guard" in 60 ft 


hook: $1.00. For engine room, tool k 
for $5.00 


SALT or FRESH WATER? 


es, electric wires, spreader ends, 
re 


1 in. wide rolls, mounting 
it, galley and other spots. 6 rolls 


Postage prepaid by 


KENYON INSTRUMENT CO., ING. OO Nevronk 
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1615 FIRST STREET 
SANDUSKY, OHIO 


4 


TO MEET MARINE AND BOATING 
INDUSTRY POWER NEEDS 


ONAN ELECTRIC GENERATING PLANTS 
provide reliable, economical power for 
many applications in the Boating and 
Marine Industry. Available in 65 models. 
Powered by Onan-built gasoline engines, 
these electric plants are of compact, single- 
unit design. Water-cooled marine models 
now available. Built for heavy duty, sta- 
tionary or mobile service. 


Supply power for lights .. . battery charg- 
ing... bilge pumps... electrical repair 
tools... boating accessories... radio ap- 

paratus ... many other applications. 


Model shown is from W2C series; 
2000 to 3500 watts; powered by 
Onan-built, two-cylinder, water- 
cooled engine. 


D. W. ONAN 
& SONS 


4500 Royalston Avenue 
Minneapolis 5, Minn. 
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WHY THE NEW ARTWELD 


WELDED STEEL UTILITY BOAT? 


23’ MODEL 





SPECIFICATIONS 
18’ MODEL 23’ MODEL 


BADD Sonn i cdNch caee esse one e 18’ 0” 230" 

OTS GS Sere ‘6 5” 7’ 444" 

NER Gio 05s gh 6055 3% 405 5% bevccs AE iad 2’ 14%" 

cS ar Steel, all certified welding, 
transverse and longitudinally 
framed 

Electrolysis Protection....... Standard steel ship 
protection 

BOROGs sox nw dae wasn voss wens 13-15m.p.h. 13-15m.p.h. 

Fuel Capacity.....ssesceseees 20 gallons 25 gallons 

Shipping Weight my Siem ear 2,400 Ibs. 3,500 Ibs. 

i fo eccccccccccecs $2, 470.00 $3,050.00 


F.O.B. WORKS, BAYONNE, N. J. 


Prices, specifications and equipment subject to change 
without notice 


Because of what goes into it to make it the little 
“ship” of steel that it is... in planning, design 
and construction! 


Engine? ...Standard makes of well known 
marine engines—all fresh water-cooled, 
temperature-controlled. 


Construction? ... Solid steel throughout — all 
certified welding — with steel’s inherent ad- 
vantages: rotproof, waterproof, absorption- 
free. 


Protection? ... The best! A war-tested synthetic 
combats salt water, gasoline, sewage, corro- 
sion inside and out. And — every ARTWELD 
has standard steel ship protection against elec- 
trolysis. 


Production limited — order now. Write for folder. 
{Dealer territories open} 


ENGINEERING SPECIALTIES 
CO., INC. 


39 Cortlandt Street *« New York 7,N.Y. 
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William Gardner offices, of Fort Lauderdale and New York. 
A lot of us have been getting enquiries about the houseboats. 


> The Tampa. Shipbuilding Co. has bought the St. Johns 
River Shipbuilding Co., of Jacksonville. The deal early in Jan- 
uary was made by the Maritime Commission for a reported 
$1,926,500. 


THE SOUTH SHORE OF LAKE ERIE 
By John G. Robinson 


> Neville C, Foster, 1945 vice commodore, was elected com- 
modore of the Cleveland Y.C. at the annual meeting held Jan- 
uary 11th. Commodore Foster is owner of the Week-Ender 
Florence P and one of the most active cruising-racing enthu- 
siasts on Lake Erie. James Van Dorn, owner of the 30-Square- 
Metre Rouge, is the new vice commodore and Ted Steinhart, of 
the power boat fleet, is rear-commodore. Paul Gayman. Class R 
skipper, is the new secretary. Directors elected for three years 
were: J. Van Dorn, W. Trostle; Alexander Winton Jr., W. 
Bleckrie and W. Irwin. 


> Virgil H. Waite, of Berea, O., was elected commodore of the 
Vermilion Y.C. at the annual meeting of that organization, 
held in Cleveland, January 19th. Commodore Waite is the owner 
of the 42’ cruiser Doryann II and |t. commander of the Vermilion 
Power Squadron. R. M. Henshillwood, of Cleveland, was elected 
vice commodore; Paul R. Critzer, of Berea, O., rear commodore; 
and E. J. Burger, of Vermilion. Lagoons, secretary-treasurer. 
Directors elected were: Paul R. Critzer, Fred H. Steffens, L. H 
Stone, Emory W. Rhoades, John Q. Farrell, E. J: Burger and 
John G. Robinson. 


> Dr. Roscoe R. Miller, of Vermilion Lagoons, and Dr. S. D. 
Nielson, of Elyria, O., both members of the Vermilion Y.C., 


have ordered H-28 type auxiliary ketches from the Truscott 
Boat & Dock Co. of St. Joseph, Mich. 


> H. J. Sieb was elected commodore of the Westlake Y.C. of 
Rocky River, O., at the annual meeting last month. Commo- 
dore Sieb is the owner of the 26’ Matthews sailer Lorelei. W. E. 
Collins was elected vice commodore; J. Benslay, rear commo- 
dore and E. Colwell, secretary-treasurer. Elected to the board of 
trustees were: Dr. Milton B. Cohen, N. J. Poly, C. L. Scott, 
H. H. Jenkins, George Krueger, E. Wenzel, J. Haburt, A. 
Haburt, W. Foos, E. Krumrieg, O. Bartlett, R. Coughlin, A. 
Gates, L. Schreiber, H. Kuchta and M. E, Beattie. 

The Westlake Y.C. has formed a wholly owned subsidiary 
company known as Westlake Yacht Service Inc., to handle all 
boat yard operations at the club. Officers are: N. J. Poly, presi- 
dent; Al Gates, operating vice president and Dr. M. B. Cohen, 
secretary. 


> Justin Weil, of the Erie Y.C., has sold his 35’ auxiliary 
schooner Jamie to Warner King of the Mentor Harbor Y.C. and 
has bought Bob Parker’s 38’ Chris-Craft Aquadom. Parker in 
turn has placed his order for a 1946 model Chris-Craft 46-footer 
with R. D. McAllister & Son Co., of Erie. 


> John G. Lee was elected commodore of the White City Y.C., 
of Cleveland, at the annual meeting of that organization. 
Harry A. Drennan is the new vice commodore with Bob 
Witter, rear commodore; Art Conklin, secretary and Bob 
Whitney, treasurer. New trustees elected were: Charles Quigley, 
Scotty Robertson and C. Benkoe. 


> Cleveland Boat Service Inc. has just completed a new steel 
building in the yard at 5401 Lakefront Blvd., for use as an office, 
showroom and storage shed. New docks have been completed 
on each side of the marine railway so that the company now |has 
a safe mooring for small boats in all kinds of weather. Kenneth 
Clark is the new sales manager of the organization. 
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discriminating yachtsmen have come 
toAPPEL & CO. for their sea-going 
apparel and insignia... 


TODAY arret auality, 


correctness and service 
are still making friends and 
will continue to do so. 


S. APPEL & CO. 


NEW YORK and MIAMI 
18 FULTON ST. 202 N.E. 9th ST. 


x4 OUTFITTERS TO SEAFARING MEN SINCE 1856 4 
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Here's new boating pleasure—new 
speed, new strength, new lightness, new 
beauty. These Dunphy plastic-bonded 
plywoods are leakproof, weatherproof, 
waterproof. No seams, no ribs. It's the 
boat of tomorrow—here today. Write 
for catalog, 


DUNPHY BOAT CORP. 
350 Broad Street, Oshkosh, Wis. 


Model above is 
14’ Deluxe MARLIN 








SAYBROOK MARINE HARDWARE 


® 

























SPECIALTIES 


® 


A new and versatile line of 
winches in three sizes, both top 
and bottom action. Bottom action 
winches may be used with top 
handle or both top and bottom 
handles, Wales on drum give more grip with fewer turns of 
rope. Completely enclosed. Positive acting—Trouble free— 
Resists dirt and moisture. Builf for long service. 






The “TITE-LITE” Hatch of new design for ocean 
racers and cruising boats. Very light and guaran- 
teed water-tight. Cover held down by only three 
dogs equipped with springs which keep them out 
of the way when cover is open. No projections to 
catch on sail bags or clothing. Cover easily re- 
moved by pulling one pin. Coaming is designed for 
use on boats with extreme crown on deckhouse. 
Can be fitted almost flush with deck. Special translucent curved cover admits 
plenty of light. 


New SAYBROOK Racing Turnbuckle. Light with exceptional strength. Tobin 
Bronze barrel; Monel Metal threaded shank with jaw. Completely machined. 
Not Cast. Will not corrode. Excellent for fastening shrouds to spar tangs where 
weight and strength are of such importance, Locks firmly by nut on shank, In 
sizes for wire strengths of 800, 1600, 2100, and 3300 pounds. 

CUSTOM BUILT BOATS — SPBCIALLY FABRICATED HARDWARE 

SEND FOR OUR GENERAL HARDWARE CATALOGUE 
OR SMALL BOAT FOLDERS 








SAYBROOK YACHT YARD, INC. 


SAYBROOK, CONNECTICUT 
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THE 

WILEY 

48-FT. 
MOTORSAILER 
IS AGAIN AVAILABLE 
THE NEW 
37-FT. 
AUX. CUTTER 


Mocking Bird Type 
Now Building 


A Proven Design 
With Many New 
Features 


RALPH H. WILEY 
Oxford, Md. 




































MARINE FINISHES 
EXCLUSIVELY 


11 EAST 36th STREET 
NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 


1827 
&Co. 
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pa 70" 
L.W.L..16/-6” 

Beam. . 6-0”. 
Droft.....9” a 


Box 311 





THISTLE 


- 


Much has been said about this superb 
little sloop, but words alone cannot de- 
scribe adequately her performance or 
the quality of materials and workman- 
ship that goes into her construction. ° 
Built by master boatbuilders, THI STLE 
is a delight to the eyes of all who have 
seen her or sailed in her. For day sailing, 
she has more usable room than other 
sailboats her size. For racing, THISTLE 
has bright, sparkling performance hith- 


erto unknown. in sailing vessels, This is 


the boat you have been waiting for. 


DOUGLASS & McLEOD, Inc. 


PAINESVILLE, OHIO 














> Commodore Lester R. Mylander, of the Inter-Lake Y.A., 
has announced the appointment of Stanley W. Puddiford, of the 
Crescent Sail Y.C. of Detroit, as chairman of the race commit- 
tee. Other appointments announced were: George Michaux, 
Sandusky, fleet captain; Harry C. Kendall, Detroit, secretary; 
H. H. King, Sandusky, entertainment; Edward W. Kiefer, 
Port Huron Y.C., sail yacht judge; Sheldon Rowland, San- 
dusky Y.C., trophy. 


p> Charles M. Mouch is commodore of the Sandusky Y.C. for 
1946, with Fred E. Wiehn, vice commodore; Marion F. Yenney, 
rear commodore; Carl Biro, fleet captain; Dr. Emil Meckstroth, 
fleet surgeon and Richard Wennes, secretary-treasurer. 


PENGUIN PASSAGES 
By John Burroughs, Il 


> San Diego Bay’s Penguin Fleet celebrated its fourth birthday 
on January 13th with activity centering around a three-race 
series for the Fleet Captain’s trophy. Chilly was sailed hand- 
somely against 18 other Penguins by Mr. and Mrs. Robert 
Israel to win the large silver perpetual cup. The Richard Jessops 
entertained the Penguineers (70 altogether) with cocktails, din- 
ner and music at the San Diego Y.C. after the racing. Following 
the dinner was the annual meeting of the fleet, when Mr. and 
Mrs. Kermit Seeley were elected fleet captain and secretary- 
treasurer, respectively. Jack Robinson became assistant fleet 
captain, and Mrs. Richard Clark assistant secretary-treasurer. 
The retiring fleet officers, Mr. and Mrs. George Jessop, were 
shown the appreciation of the Penguin sailors for their hard 
work in the preceding year. The San Diego fleet has grown from 
the 18 dinghies which were launched four years ago to the 
present 43, and is one of the most active groups in the Associa- 
tion although one of the youngest. 


> Fleet No. 1 started its new year with a meeting at the Capital 
Y.C. on January 17th for the election of officers. The Potomac 
River group will be headed for the coming year by Joe Krafft as 
fleet captain and Eugenia Cheney has the duties of secretary- 
treasurer. An important rule governing the eligibility of boats 
racing was discussed and it would be well for all fleets to make 
note. It was voted that the only boats eligible to race in for- 
mally organized racing would be those which are registered 
with the national association and also have approved measure- 
ment certificates. Since only boats whose measurements have 
been approved can qualify for the National Championship, the 
Potomac River Fleet takes the position that there is no use in 
having boats racing in a club series that cannot qualify for a 
chance to represent the fleet in the Nationals. In the case of the 
Potomac Fleet, its Penguins race as a class along with several 
other classes under the auspices of the Potomac River §.A., but 
only approved dinghies will be allowed to race because the 
spring series of the P.R.S.A. will serve to determine who repre- 
sents the Potomac Penguin Fleet for the National Cham- 
pionship. 


> Charles V. Boykin has been elected fleet captain for the 
Hampton (Va.) Fleet for 1946. 


> Word comes from Seattle, Wash., that only one Penguin was 
out to race this past year and, at that, provided good competi- 
tion for the 14’ Internationals there. Like other fleets in the 
country, we hope, this one expects to be active this coming 
season. 


> The national officers are extremely desirous to have new 
fleets started, and will naturally do all they can to help any who 
might be interested in getting a group together to get a charter. 
The more the merrier. ; 

In regard to organizing new fleets, Sam B. Jones, III, of the 
Saybrook Yacht Yard, Saybrook, Conn., has written to the 
Association secretary describing the Penguins that he and an- 
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GEARS 
TRANSMISSION EQUIPMENT 
AND 
MARINE. PROPULSION DRIVES 


EE-DRIVE 


TRANSMISSIONS 


Used in PT Boats Navy Crash Boats 


and Army Rescue Boats. 


NOW specified for various 


pleasure craft, 


Manufactured 
by 


Watson-FLAGG MACHINE Co. 
845 East 25th St. 


PATERSON NEW JERSEY 


























THE CASEY "50" 


L.O.A. 49’ 11” Beam 12’ 6” 
LWA. 37’ 0” Draft 7’ 4” 


Experience of nearly 40 years of fine 
yacht construction will assure you of 
quality and excellence of design. 


Other stock models now being built 
cre 36’, 39’, and 45’ keel and 
centerboard. 





Due fo increasing costs of materials 
our prices will advance ten per cent 
on March first. 


CASEY BOATS ARE RARELY OFFERED 
FOR SALE— THEY SELL THEMSELVES 




















CASEY BOAT BUILDING COMPANY, Inc. 
Fairhaven, Massachusetts 


Members of Atlantic Coast Boat Builders and Repairers Association, Inc. 








GET ACQUAINTED with 
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A Good Shipmate to Depend on. To Stand by You 
Fair Weather and Foul. Beautiful, Long 
Lasting Protection. 


Our-new color book is yours for the asking 


CHEMICAL PRODUCTS CORP. 





55 Pawtucket Avenue Rumford, Rhode Island 














Working 


Feathered 


FEATHERING PROPELLERS 


For sailing craft equipped with engines for auxiliary 
power. Made in two and three blade types ranging 
from 12” to 40” in diameter. Write for descriptive 
licerature and prices. 


HYDE WINDLASS COMPANY, BATH, MAINE 





Jakobson 


SHIPYARD, INC. 
Oyster Bay, New York 


Custom-Built Yachts Rebuilding * Storing 
Repairing Servicing 


1 











REMOTE CONTROL 


Instantaneous, foolproof, single lever operation 
of both reverse gear and throttle. Battle-tested 
and battle-proven to be the most outstanding 
and reliable remote control system made. 
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CRUISING-CRAFT 
S AILS For Next Season 


Norge sails for cruising craft are made by specialists 
with a. knowledge and appreciation of the stamina 
required by all-weather sailing in offshore and semi- 
protected waters. Yet every suit of Norge cruising-craft 
eolltmaelaliol ame oli Man celltl-t aera Mil meliloMelcehimillolmaelin 
tribute the utmost in sailing speed and efficiency—the 
same factors which are incorporated into every suit of 


Norge sails for racing yachts. 


We can quote you shortly on new sails—just as soon 
as Egyptian Duck is available. Old sails sent to us 
now for repairs and recutting will be stored until you 


need them, in fireproof, dustproof compartments 


Send us your inquiries! 
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SAILMAKERS 


CORP. 











other man built themselves and had to race against non- 
Penguin dinghies for lack of the proper kind of competition. 
These two are looking for more Penguineers so that they can 
charter a new fleet.and also have a shot at the National Cham- 
pionship. Their boats aré Nos. 1066 and 1067. 

Pointing toward the post-war development of the Penguin 
Class, a well-known builder of small class boats in upstate New 
York has expressed the desire to acquire 80 numbers, 


COMET COMMENTS 
- By Mac Lamborne 


> The action of the Class in January allowing use of sheet ply- 
wood in place of solid lumber for any or all parts of the frame 
and planking of a Comet will come as good news for amateur 
boatbuilders. It should make the job of construction easier and 
will afford a timely substitute for lumber, which anyone who has 
tried to locate recently has found pretty scarce. 

The membership at the annual meeting in New York turned 
down an additional proposal to allow molded plywood. It was 
felt that since molded plywoods are still in the development 
stage, it would be unwise to take the steps at this time. How- 
ever, the New Materials and Construction Committee, headed 
by Comdr. Bob Whittredge, USNR, will continue its studies 
and watch developments closely. 

Here is the way the new section in the By-Laws reads: 
“Sheet plywood may be substituted for solid lumber in any or 
all parts of the frame and planking of the standard-construction 
hull. All specifications for the standard-construction hull shall 
apply in such cases in all respects, except that (1) solid lumber 
is required only where plywood shall not have been substituted 
and (2) the minimum thickness of planking formed of sheet 
plywood having all its laminations of Douglas fir or heavier 
woods shall be as follows: bottom and side, 4% inch; deck, 14 
inch,” 


> Nearly all of the Class officers were reélected for 1946. They 
include D. Verner Smythe, Southport, Conn., president; Rod- 
ney T. Bonsall, Philadelphia, executive vice president; John J. 
Fernandes, Jr., New York, secretary; Dr. Wilbur Haines, 
Philadelphia, treasurer. Members of the Executive Committee 
are Herbert L. Stone, Edward K. Merrill, M. D. Lamborne, Jr., 
and Edward Braddock. 


> Two new additions were made in regional vice presidents 
when the Class split the Chesapeake Bay area, electing H. H. 
“Jack” Jacobs in charge of the Western Shore and Potomac 
River, and R. Hammond “Bob” Gibson, the Eastern Shore; 
and creation of a North Shore of Long Island, naming Dick 
Poole. Other regional heads are Merrill, Delaware River and 
Pennsylvania; Fernandes, Raritan Bay and North Jersey; Ed 
Loughran, Barnegat Bay and South Jersey; Jim Moffett, Long 
Island; Frank Hoffman, New York Lakes; 0.E.M. Keller, 
Central States, and Vincente Balbas Pefia, West Indies. 


> Vice Admiral E. L. Cochrane, head of the Navy’s Bureau of 
Ships and veteran member of the Potomac River Fleet, was 
principal speaker at the dinner following the business session. He 
was awarded a half model of his Scuttlebutt by Lt. Comdr. Ed 
Braddock, on behalf of Comet sailors in the Navy Department 
in Washington. Some 15 officers and civilians of the department 
sailed Comets at one time or another during the war. 


> Hector Sanchez, fleet secretary of the San Juan Fleet, ac- 
cepted the National High Point Trophy for Dick Betram, high 
scoring skipper in the active Puerto Rican Fleet. Because of still 

- tight shipping conditions, the Class reluctantly gave up plans to 
sponsor a delegation to the mid-winter regatta. 


> President Smythe, predicting a big year for the Class, for 
mally announced the selection of Gibson Island Y.S. as host 
club for this year’s national championship to be held off ‘1ibson 
Island, Md., September 6th-8th. 
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Warmest of All Yacht Jackets 


Resther Bed 








Navy or tan water-repellent poplin, insulated with 
feather-stuffed quilting, knit wool wristlets. For 
warm, snug yachting, keep a locker of Feather-Beds 
for skipper, crew and guests. 27.50 post-paid. 


X-large sizes $30. Detachable, quilted hoods are $5. Sizes 
S-M-L-XL, give men’s or women’s suit size for guide. 


ORDER BY MAIL 


PHELPS -TERKEL 


Sea Chest 
5550 WILSHIRE BOULEVARD, LOS ANGELES 36 





DESENCO HARDWARE 


Items available in plain brass or chrome plated 


—_——_—_D 





NON-FOULING TURNBUCKLES 


Accommodate wire or rod rigging. Fittings for 
swaging or soldering. Supplied drilled for Ye’’ 
dia. wire. May be reamed out up to 5/32” dia. 
7%" maximum length. 242’ takeup. Weight 
4%, ounces. 




















REINFORCED PLASTIC SHEAVE BLOCKS cy 
Chromed blocks have stainless steel shafts, [WO 
spacers, and beckets. Rope clearance 13/32”. 
Sheaves 144” dia. Length 0.a.: plain 3’, with 
becket 4’. Weight: plain 2'2 oz., with becket 9 
3 oz. . {/ 
O 
eo For prices, etc., write to: 
DESIGN ENGINEERING CO. 
999 No. Los Robles Avenue ° Pasadena 6, California 

















NAVIGATIONAL 
for all types of vessels 


KELVIN & WILFRID O. WHITE CO. 


90 State Street, Boston 9, Mass. 38 Water Street, New York 4, N. Y. 


EQUIPMENT 
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A STREAMLINED BOAT 


ALL MODERN TWIN DIESEL POWERED 








\ ° ° 
— 
a — 


THAT IS SPACIOUS, BEAUTIFUL 
AND PRACTICAL 


THE BORGER : 34" 














This all welded steel stock cruiser is for men who want.all the advan- 
tages of modern design and equipment and yet have a boat that is 
spacious enough to enjoy both above and below deck. 
The first one of these boats is on order and under construction. 
Write now for complete information on specifications, prices and 
delivery for early boating season. 


Proprietors of Enlarged Facilities for Buildiag, Storing, 
Drydocking and Reconditioning ~ 


BURGER BOAT COMPANY 
MANITOWOC - WISCONSIN 
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The Aristocratic ““SEAFARER" 


Your Boat Deserves THE BEST! 
A HUDSON AMERICAN 
MARINE RADIO TELEPHONE 


For security—business contacts—personal calls—your Radio Tele- 
phone is a vitallink with the rest of the world. Make that link 
reliable, always, with an instrument of unsurpassed quality. 


Our pioneering experience in the marine field is just one of the 
many factors that make HUDSON AMERICAN the finest equipment 
you can buy—always dependable, in sudden emergency or for 
routine communications. 

Six standard models available, 5 to 100 watts 


Write for information Y3 


A subsidiary of Reeves-Ely Laboratories, Inc. 
25 WEST 43rd STREET,-NEW YORK 18, N.Y. 
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Co JEROYD 


THE SUPERIOR ANTI-FOULING BOTTOM COATING 


Specified by U. S. Navy 
FOR THE FAMOUS P.T. BOATS 


because of su- 
perior results 
obtained after 
exhaustive tests. 
Keeps bottoms 
free of destructive, 
speed killing ma- 
rine growths— 
even in tropical 
waters. 


It's even better today, because it is more easy to 
brush on—faster drying. Assures fast racing finish. 


METALLIC COATINGS CORPORATION - 234 W. 44th St. - NEW YORK 18, N. Y. 
oo. i i ame <A © 














p> Oxford Comets have been bought by Dr. Herbert W. Nafey, 
New Brunswick, N. J.; William C. Rogers, Baltimore; Asa L. 
Colson, III, North Wildwood, N. J.; William N. Morice, Jr., 
Rossford, O.; R.S. Wright, Toledo, O.; James R. Morris, Perrys- 
burg, O.; Augustus Davis, Scranton, Pa.; H. J. Linde, Newark, 
N. J.; Charles R. Allen, Hanover, Pa.; J. R. Sheffield; Brooklyn, 
N. Y., and Stanton H. Davis, Plainfield, N. J. 


GULF COAST HAPPENINGS 
By Val J. Flanagan 


> Citing a pickup in yachting interest in the Gulf Area since 
the war’s end, George C. Criminale of the Fairhope, Ala., 
Y.C., captain of the Mobile Bay fleet and third district (Gulf 
of Mexico) secretary of the International Star Class Y.R.A., 
is taking steps to revive the district championship series last 
held in New Orleans in 1939. He has consulted Star fleets at 
Jacksonville, St. Petersburg, New Orleans, and Houston with a 
view towards scheduling a three-race title series this summer, 
possibly on Mobile Bay with his own club as host. 


> Five of the seven officers of the St. Andrews Bay Y.C. of 
Panama City, Fla., elected for 1946 are active in the club’s 
Fish Class. Mack Lewis, rear commodore; Albert Lewis, fleet 
captain, and Bill Bailey, Fish Class chairman, are regular par- 
ticipants in club races, and Dr. J. Powell Adams, newly elected 
commodore, and Carl Dennis, secretary, are occasional sailors. 
Completing the list of officers are Ted K. Barefield, vice commo- 
dore, and J. C. Cogburn, treasurer. 

The St. A. B. Y.C. will entertain visiting yachtsmen at two 
big events this summer, the Candler Cup and Lipton Cup race 
series. No dates have been set for the Candler races but they 
will be held on or about May 15th. The Lipton races are always 
held over the Labor Day week-end. 


> The Gulfport Y.C. has begun reconditioning its fleet of 
Fish Class boats with hopes of getting back its clubhouse from 
the Army before the summer racing season arrives. About 40 of 
the 58 members in service have returned to civilian life, and 
plan to be afloat this season. 

The officers who have served the club during the past several 
years were returned to office at the annual meeting in January. 
They include George P. Hopkins, commodore; Earl Gay, vice 
commodore; J. EK. Bailey, rear commodore; Andy Alfonse, 
secretary-treasurer; Dr. E. C. Parker, fleet surgeon; Sam 
Mills, fleet measurer; Gus Alfonse, Clinton C. Blackwell, 0. F. 
Cassibry, Marvin Fortner, Alton Leger, H. D. Larsen, Dr. 
A. C. Hewes, P. J. Nevers and F. B. Hewes, Jr., board 
members. 


> The New Orleans P.B.A. and the Southern Y.C. are going 
ahead with plans for the dual promotion of a sail and power 
regatta on Lake Pontchartrain, April 5th, 6th and 7th as a 
feature of the annual Spring Fiesta. 


p> After Deck Gossip — Final selection of the Southern Y.C. 
new one-design class boat, originally scheduled for January 
27th, has been postponed indefinitely pending calculations of 
cost estimates, according to Class chairman J. M. Kinabrew, 
Jr... . The cutter Salabar has been sold by Sylvester W. 
Labrot, Jr., to Dr. H. R. Kahle and Stewart Maunsell, Jr. . . - 
Lonnie Chennault has bought the Sound Interclub sloop (ull. 
. Nanland, a schooner owned by Jack M. Riley of Shreve- 
port, La. ,is a probable entry in the St. Petersburg-Habana [tace. 
. An active New Orleans yachtsman, Ed Schoen, owner of 
the ‘yawl Triton and the Star Zoa, died suddenly in January. 
. The Gulf One-Design sloop Trade Wind has returned to 
the S.Y.C. “pen” after more than two years at Bay St. Louis, 
Miss. Her original owners, Cliff Prados and Cyril Prados, 
bought her back. . A movement to have a public yacht 
basin built at Mobile, Ala., is being pushed vigorously by y: achts- 
men there. 
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Beautiful new marine clocks .. . 
With 8-day 17-jewel 
movement by Seth 
Thomas. 12- and 24-hour 
dial, mounted in mois- 
ture proof, all weather 
resistant case. Built to 
rigid Navy specifications. 
Original cost in large 
quantities $76.50 each. 
Due to a fortunate pur- 
chase, we can offer these 
. fine time pieces at $55.00 





each. 
ACME EQUIPMENT COMPANY 
126-128 So. Clinton Street 8 Chicago 6, Illinois 
ANDover 3430 
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THE 33° NORTHEASTER 





oe graceful boat designed ex- 
pressly for lobstermen and tuna 
fishermen. 

Powered with a Chrysler Crown engine, 
2 to 1 reduction gear, she will turn up 17 
to 18 miles per hour. 

Length 33’ overall, beam 10’, draft 


2’ 10”. 


Northeast Shipbuilding Company 








FRONT STREET *® SCITUATE * MASS. 


WRITE FOR FOLDER NO. LOL 























ENGINEERED 


EXCLUSIVELY 
for 
MARINE USE 


For noiseless ventila- 
tion of cabin, galley, 
engine, bilge, etc. 
Easy to install. A size 
for every job. Ask your 
dealer or write for 
Bulletin ZOOA. 















Trade-Wind Motorfans, Inc. 
5725 So. Main Street, Los Angeles 























Features: One-piece body, 20-gauge cold-rolled steel: cast bronze 
burners; combination pressure and contents gauge: all fastenings brass 
or stainless steel; valve handles of special non-heat-conducting plastic: 
sheet-brass tank with cast bronze ends with integrated pump, capacity 
% gallon. Stove can .be equipped with one-way gimbals. See your 
dealer or write direct to 


THE STAMFORD FOUNDRY CO. 
10 Canal Street Stamford, Conn. 



























THE FAMOUS PRE-WAR 
TRITOX 

GREEN 
BOTTOM 

PAINT 


With its superior 
anti-fouling qualities and its 











permanent, pleasing green color. 


Ask Your Yacht Yard 
or Dealer About— 


REGATTA YACHT PAINTS 
VARNISHES - ENAMELS 


for BOTTOMS + TOPSIDES + SPARS 
BRIGHTWORK * DECKS * BOOT TOPS 


Manufactured By 


BALTIMORE 





COPPER PAINT CO. 


Oliver Reeder & Son, Inc., Proprietors 
BALTIMORE © NEW YORK e¢ PHILADELPHIA @ BOSTON 
Established 1870 
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When buying 
that new cruiser... 





rol-Veslolile me, j 
Northill Anchor —~: 





Your boat’s anchor is only as good as its holding 
power...and maximum holding power is the result 


of scientific design—not dead weight. 


The advanced design of Northill lightweight an- 
chors cuts weight up to 85%... yet boosts holding 
ability to as high as 60:1! For example, a Northill 


_ Utility 6R model weighing only 13 lbs. has holding 


power of 450 lbs....equal to a 65 lb. Kedge type 
or 110 Ib. Stockless. Being lighter, they handle 
and stow easier...make less topside weight. And 
their exclusive design makes 
them far easier to recover from 
any type of bottom. When buy- 
ing a new cruiser... DEMAND 


A NORTHILL ANCHOR. 


Inquire about Northill’s new 6 1b. 
Sportsman Anchor for small craft 
up to 20 feet. 





designed by 


eectnil 


NORTHILL COMPANY, INC. « LOS ANGELES 45, CALIF. 


SUBSIDIARY. OF THE GARRETT CORPORATION 





“THE ANCHORING HANDBOOK”—28 illustrated 
pages of authoritative information on anchoring 
problems and techniques. Scores of interesting, 
time-saving pointers. Ask for your FREE copy at 
ship chandlers and marine supply dealers. 














YACHTING 
ON COLLEGE CHARTS 
By Leonard M. Fowle 


> The midwinter meeting of the Inter-Collegiate Y.R.A. in 
New York on January 26th proved one of the most notable in 
the annals of the organization with an attendance of more than 
60 delegates and faculty representatives. 

The preliminary report of the Postwar Plans Committee in- 
cluded several recommendations. Among these were the crea- 
tion of a board of governors made up of faculty advisors and 
college representatives, to be concerned with the establish- 
ment of a special fund for the advancement of college sailing and 
to give advice and counsel to member clubs; the publication of a 
booklet to commemorate the 10th anniversary of college dinghy 
racing; and the restoration of prewar dues. 


> To fill a number of vacancies in unexpired terms of office, 
the Association elected Vice Commodore Stephen B. King, 
of M.I.T., dinghy racing chairman; Cadet William M. Page, 
Coast Guard’s sailing captain, McMillan Cup chairman; and 
Roswell O. Moore, Yale Corinthian’s secretary, Star Class 
chairman. New members-at-large of the executive committee 
are: Commodore Paul M. Van Buren, Harvard; Commodore 
Richard G. Adams, Brown; Midshipman Donovan Andrews, 
Navy; and Vice Commodore Norman Waddleton, Northeast- 
ern. President Goddu and Chester Chatfield, cruising chairmen, 
retain their present offices. 


> The Holy Cross Y.C. was elected to regular membership in 
provisional status, thus becoming the 22nd regular member of 
the I.C.Y.R.A. The executive committee announced that this 
body had elected the Cooper Union Y.C., of New York, as an 
associate member. This is the 30th college yachting organization 
to become affiliated with the Association. Representatives of 
the U. 8. Military Academy, at West Point, and the U. S. 
Merchant Marine Academy, at Kings Point, attended the meet- 
ing as observers by invitation. 


> For the first time, the Association conferred honorary indi- 
vidual membership on four yachtsmen who have contributed to 
the development and success of college yachting in the United 
States. Those so honored, in the order of their election, were: 
C. Sherman Hoyt, guiding spirit of the early McMillan Cup 
competition which resulted in the formation of the Association; 
Professor Erwin H. Schell, of M.I.T., whose contribution to the 
birth of Tech’s sailing program has earned him the title of 
“the Father of College Dinghy Racing”; Captain Knud L. 
Hansen, of Copenhagen, Denmark, donor of the Danmark 
Trophy for international intercollegiate competition; and Pro- 
fessor Emeritus George Owen of M.I.T. 


> After a lively discussion, the Association voted to continue 
the use of the Vanderbilt Racing Rules for experimental pur- 
poses during the forthcoming spring dinghy racing season. They 
were received with mixed reactions last year. 








SOUNDVIEW MARINE 
PROUDLY PRESENTS 
The Perfect Portable Marine Radio 


ON LAND WY, f Your Constant 
OR SEA COMPANION 
Attractive two-tone all metal cabinet. 
previ Sigg tee non-corrosive and moisture 
mely low battery oe. 
a and Marine bands, 49 
band, Coast Guard koeker 
Reports, Ship to Shore Marine Telephone 
lane and Time Signals. 5 lock-in type tubes, 
equivalent to 7-tube performance on each 
band. Sturdy leather handle for portability. 
Removable, non-corrosive telescopic ~ 
tenna— 10” to 40” fully oxtunded. 
copes for or a al external Enon, 
SIZE: 11%” long—7” 
on ae deep. Also available in 6, 12 
and 32 volt models. For further particulars 
— see your dealer — or write: 


SOUNDVIEW MARINE COMPANY, INC. | 


267 CITY ISLAND AVENUE CITY ISLAND, N. Y. 
“The Ultimate in Marine Radio” 
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LO.A. 34'2’’ 
LW.L. 24’5”” 
BEAM 9'2” 
DRAFT 4’9”’ 


“MYSTIC” Islander! 


STONINGTON 
BOAT WORKS 
Stonington, Conn. 

































e In 1940, out of Dimensions: 

sei ina L.O.A.....27" 

‘ , ”“ 
nae For Long Island Sound tele al as 

HINCKLEY AUXILIARIES Gemehomotdts (IVE | -\> Desk... 

class won one : 

Sail Area: 
. first, and one 


386 Sq. Ft. 
second place. 
CUSTOM BUILT BOATS 
YACST.-Seaveuce 


HINCKLEY "24" BROKERAGE 


SAILMAKERS 


Domestic Cotton Duck 
Now Available 
Alterations 
Repairs 


F. M. STEVENSON 


Company, Inc. 


412 E. Pratt Street 




















A HUSKY — ROOMY — CRUISING AND RACING 


Baltimore 2, Md. AUXILIARY 
Lexington 5667 Built of the Best of Materials e Write for Details 
FRANKLIN G. POST & SONS, INC. 








MYSTIC, CONNECTICUT 
“LORELEI” Ex-"Sally Xili” ; 
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How To Improve | 
ECA . Ss ae 
Ro Pray Your Racing Skill ¢ 


With a "Little Captain” Marine Speed- 

ometer to show your speed accurately 

at all times ... you know immediately 

the effect of trimming sails or altering 

SPEEDOMETER your course... without guesswork or 
“fluke hunting.” 

The “Little Captain” is especially de- 

Complete, ready | signed for small racing sail boats, but is 


a 








; Ali | | 
; me a sax Ua [trard 4 Seen aoe — SS 


$9 3 equally effective on larger boats, both 

power and sail. The drag is negligible; 
Available in all that projects from hull is a shor; | 
various speed 


“trigger” of small wire. “Little Captain” 
is readily inserted in boat or withdrawn 
pK for folder for storage after the day's sailing. Six 
a7 Age, Re a4 months’ money-back guarantee of un- 
Marine peed-~ conditional satisfaction. 

ometer and the 
Fisher Pierce 


Taffrail Speed- 1 FISHER-PIERCE CO. 


70 Ceylon Street, Boston 21, Mass. |... - 























17’ “Skipper” and the 20’ “Mate,” standard open or 
semi-enclosed Sea Skiff. Can be used on lake, river or 
ocean. These boats are built as a speed boat or plain 
fishing boat that will throttle down for trolling. Write 


for catalogue. Waar _/ JOSEPH VAN BLERCK & SON 
COUPON 394 Woodcleft Avenue, Freeport, New York 
ZOBEL’S SEA SKIFF and YACHT WORKS Se quote me cost of a manifold for a............. (make) 
. erngines....cccescees H.P.8.cccccccee cylinderss.....+000++ year- 


New Jersey 
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ange 2 adie wo Bail. 


designs now ready for your inspection — 


Smart, spacious, luxuriously appointed 
throughout, these staunch, beautiful GREBE 
Cruisers are the ultimate in truly fine pleasure 


a. craft. Wide, pleasant lounging decks and rail 
40’TO 110’ _—s protected side decks. Full control from 


am At Right—typical bow view of GREBE-built yacht—showing flare, generous fore deck, pleasant 
observation seat forward of deck house, full vision pilot house and wide side decks. 





bridge. Optional interior arrangements—allow- | 
ing for large deck salon, 3 double staterooms, % 
private toilets and showers, separate crew 
quarters, large galley, ample storage space— 
and other features. Write for information. 





YACHTING 





HENRY C. GREBE & CO., INC., 3250 N. WASHTENAW AVE., CHICAGO 18, ILLINOIS 





CHESAPEAKE BAY ACTIVITIES 
By Bugeye Bill 


> While it’s not official yet, you may look for an announcement 
from the Naval Academy soon on the Navy’s plans for entering 
the Bermuda Race this year. At this writing, a letter asking for 
permission for the midshipmen to take Vamarie and Highland 
Light up to Newport in time for the start in June is on the desk 
of the Academy Superintendent. 

One of the big stumbling blocks in the way of the Navy being 
represented for the second time in a Bermuda Race — lack 
of sails — apparently has been overcome. If the green light is 
given, it means the Chesapeake will be represented by three 
yachts. The third is John Graham’s big yawl Maruffa, of 
Annapolis Y.C. Graham lives in Washington, D. C. 


> With the yachting season just ahead, the Chesapeake Bay 
Y.R.A. is hopeful of getting out its 1946 regatta calendar in the 
near future. Here is the way it shapes up now for June and 
July: 

May 30 — Maryland Y.C. Shakedown Race. 

June 8-9 — Gibson Island Y.S. Rhode River Rendezvous. 

June 16 — G.I.Y.S. Love Point - Swan Point Race. 

June 22-23 — Fairhaven Sailing Club Regatta at Herring 
Bay, and Potapskut Sailing Association Regatta off Wall Cove. 

July 3 — Start of Hampton Y.C. Race from Gibson Island to 
Old Point Comfort. 

July 4-5 — Rock Hall Y.C. Regatta. 

July 6-7 — Hampton Y.C. and Baltimore Y.C. Regattas. 

July 12 — Special races from Gibson Island and West River, 
opening Annapolis Y.C. Regatta. 

July 13-14 — Annapolis Y.C. Regatta. 

July 20-21 — G.LY.S. Regatta and Miller Memorial Series 
for Stars. 

July 25-27 — Chester. River Yacht & Country Club Re- 
gatta. 


July 27-28 — Cambridge Y.C. Regatta and Virginia Sailing 
Regatta (at Norfolk). 
July 28 — G.L.Y.S. Poplar Island Race. 


> Jim Speer, Baltimore yacht broker and C.B.Y.R.A. measurer, 
tells the story of a 79-year-old gentleman who showed up some 
time back at Dr. Randall Clifford’s place in Easton. He took a 
fancy to the good doctor’s small schooner Maui, particularly the 
binnacle. Depositing two sea bags and a crooked cane on board, 
he forthwith bought the yacht and set sail for Florida single- 
handed. That’s the last ever seen of the be-whiskered sailor and 
his cane. 


> Incidentally, Speer along with his favorite partner, Bob 
Welsh, have formed the Indian Landing Co. and propose to 
build 20’ centerboard sail boats on a production basis soon. If 
Speer can be pinned down long enough, we hope to get further 
details on the boat. Some will recall that Jim once operated 
Oxford Shipyards on the Shore. 


> Which brings up a recent communication from Bob Henry, 
general manager of Oxford Boatyard. Bob has sold the Oxford 
‘400 Class’’ cruising sloop to Paul V. Torek, Sig Hersloff and 
Tom Carpenter, all of Oxford; Mrs. William Labrot of Annap- 
olis; Sydney Lopatin of Philadelphia and David B. Law of 
Durham, N. C. The yard is planning production soon on an 
Oxford Lightning and a 24’ overnight fishing boat. 


p> A large crowd of oldtimers turned out recently in Washington 
for a “launching luncheon” of the Presi.cdt’s Cup Regatta 
Association. The group received pledges of support from both 
District of Columbia and Federal agencies, which in past years 
did much to make the marine show such a success. Among those 
promising aid was Commodore Merlin O’Neill, USCG, at that 
time head of the Coast Guard’s district with headquarters 10 
Norfolk. Since then, O’Neill has been nominated for rear admiral 
and assistant Commandant of the Coast Guard. 
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"™’Wileo Float Coat 


Safety for children while they're in or near the 
water. The Wilco Float Coat will keep them 
afloat. Faces are never submerged—a child sup- 
ported by a Wilco Float Coat breathes freely. 
Affords full freedom for play activities in or out 
of the water. 


SIZES: Small....3 to 4 years 
Medium..4 to 7 years 
large....7 to 12 years 

COLORS: Red, blue, orange, 

and white. Guaranteed fast 

colors—will not run. 


| WILBER & SON 
116 New Montgomery St., San Francisco 5, Calif 
(Write for name of your nearest Distributor) 













Factories: Seattle Sales Office: 
Fairfield and R.C. King...1112-2nd Ave. 


Suisun, Calif. Seattle 1, Washington 








“OLD” BEETLE CATS 


Available for Spring delivery if 
ordered now. Built to the original speci- 
fications. 12’ |.0.a., 6’ beam. Cedar 
planking, canvas decks, bronze fittings. 
Price $425.00, with sail, f.0.b. South 
Dartmouth. 1500 of these boats have 
been built in the past 30 years and 
fleets are active throughout the 
country. 





ConcorDIA COMPANY, Inc. 
South Wharf 
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South Dartmouth, Massachusetts 








WAITING LINE! 


We are booked to capacity for Spring deliveries and are 
accepting orders only for delivery during the summer. 

Place your order now for 1947. Do not delay. Difficulties 
and limitations exist that will severely limit the building of 
quality boats. 


YANKEE ONE-DESIGN « QUINCY ADAMS ‘'17" 
U. S. ONE-DESIGN 


LICENSED BUILDERS OF HERRESHOFF "BULLS-EYE” AND 
SALES AGENTS FOR NEW ENGLAND AND NEW YORK 


OI 6p GV IZAVY AY 








YACHT YARD We. 
QUINCY - MASS. 
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Assured by skill and& +..# 
experience in fast boat Dealers: The Thompson 
designing. Line of Boats is nation- 


ally known, built ri 
Thompson Boats are ex- —_ aeteg tnd Ooaker 
Get Ss A F E T Y ceptionally seaworthy Discounts. 

and plane easily. 

Motor Boats, Outboard) 
This valuable Motor Boats, 


SPRAY RAIL Thompson Row Boats, 
eM CRA RATT ctaereers Duck Boats 


Canoes. 


Two big factories lower 
costs—save you freight. 





Save MONEY 
“TAKE-ALONG”’ 


: Write for Catalog rither OM,vour Car 
2: 

west fetallod informations Wels you Tall ore Beaker ied Hoge c, nent ew Thomonon 
THOMPSON BROS. BOAT MFG. CO. wa de doe bethoards 
212 Two Large Factories—Write to Either Place t 


u P. 
Ann St., PESHTIGO, WIS. 112 Elm St.,CORTLAND,N.Y. Also Boat Carrier for attaching 
chien quickly to top of car. 





vekne ne $1490.00 . 
Gray 16 H.P. Speed 14 miles. With Gray 45 H.P. 
($160 extra), Speed, 20 miles. Cabin. gontains. 
two berths, marine toilet, sink, stove and} e box: 


$ 
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Built by DAVIS of SOLOMONS, Md. 


For particulars write us 
300 ZEREGA AVE. — NEW YORK CITY 61 











 4ANGS ON 
Of ALL TIME am 


x, <4 


.. this Electnotine FIEGE 
WIRE ROPE CONNECTOR 


See how easily it goes on— 
simply slide the sleeve on the 
cable, spread the strands 


= 


insert and drive in the plug 
and apply the socket 


ees = 


Then see what a solid and 
permanent joint you have by 
looking at it through the in- 
spection hole put there for the 


purpose, 7 











Be POs 
























nnector 
Gamps vibra- 
tion, prolongs 
wire rope life; 
is in fact the 
STRONGEST 
PART ofa 
wire rope as~ 
sembly. 








4121 SOUTH LASALLE STREET- 
CHICAGO 9, ILLINOIS 
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Don’t pick an engine off the shelf on a self-service 
basis. See the Palmer Dealer in your port. It is his 
job to assist you in selecting the most suitable engine 
for your boat, to help you in the matters of shaft and 
wheel, foundations, etc. 


Palmer Engines have always been known for their de- 
pendability, ruggedness, simplicity and long life. The 
new Palmer engines include all these features as well 
as those advantages imparted by modern engineering 
and improved manufacturing methods. 


Look for the orange and black sign that will identify your 
Palmer Dealer or write us for his name and address. Any 
yard you designate can obtain a Palmer Engine 
a, and install it for you. The Palmer 
Dealer will arrange all the details. 
PALMER Write for Engine Bulletins. 








Palmer Built medium 

and heavy duty Gas- 

oline Marine Engines 
2 to 150 H.P. 


Palmer P.H. Con- 
versions 45,75 and 
o on 120 H.P. 


Palmer Diesel marine and stationary engines from 9 to 60 H. P. 


PALMER 


MARINE ENGINES 


PALMER BROS. ENGINES, INC,, COS COB, CONN. 
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DETROIT JOTTINGS 
By George E. Van 


> Two skippers from this area, Fred Temple, of the Toledo 
Y.C. with the 46’ schooner Moonraker and Harlow N. Davock, 
of the Detroit B.C., with the N.Y. 32 Away have entered their 
yachts in the St. Petersburg-Havana race March 30th. Away 
will fly the Fort Lauderdale Y.C. burgee. Both have made the 
trip before, Temple aboard Windigo and Davock in the schooner 
Abenak. 


> The Mackinac Race dates are tentatively set. The race from 
Port Huron, according to Chairman Charles McGregor, of 
Bayview, probably will start July 13th. Clare Udell, of the 
Chicago Y.C., sends word the Chicago event is listed for July 
20th. 

Originally, Chicago was planned for the 13th; then someone 
figured that there wouldn’t be enough time to get ready for 
that date after taking the club’s July 4th cruise. 


p Ed Affleck, of the Toledo Y.C., who has worked on every 


Mills Trophy Race since the event was revived back in ’82, is 
chairman of this year’s trip around the western end of Lake Erie 
scheduled for June 22nd. 


p> A move has been started by power boat enthusiasts in north- 
ern Michigan to open up the old water route between Cheboygan 
and Petoskey, using the connecting inland lakes and rivers. 
This would cut about a third of the distance off the trip around 
through the Straits of Mackinac. 


> Dave Davenport, of the Crescent Sail Y.C. succeeds Ward 
Peck, of the Grosse Pointe Y.C., as commodore of the Detroit 
River Y.A. 


> More than 200 sailors attended the annual Detroit Eight- 
Metre Association dinner at the Detroit Y.C. last month. 
Perce Darnell presided and awarded prizes to George Gonyeau’s 
Armida, class champion, and to Shamrock, owned by Bob Kerr 
and Eddie Wunsch, champion in the long distance events for the 
“Fights.” 


> Norman “Nubs” Sarns’ Kibitzer was the top Skeeter in the 
first iceboat series sailed for the Cock O’ the Walk flag. 


NARRAGANSETT BAY GOSSIP 
By Jeff Davis (Old Doc., rtd) 


> It now looks as though the Washington Park Y.C. was in 
line to get some money in payment for the clubhouse which was 
destroyed when the flats were filled in to make the Rheem, 
later Walsh-Kaiser and now defunct, shipyard. The members 
who were in good standing when they voted to keep the or- 
ganization legally alive with no change of officers until new 
quarters could be found and to postpone all business in connec- 
tion with establishing a claim and collecting, if there ever was 
anything to collect, are jubilant. Now the members are planning 
to attempt to lease a site on what was the shipyard for a new 
clubhouse, when they get the $2,000. 


> There’s a heap of rivalry between the crowd that took the 
Power Squadron piloting course at Attleboro and those who 
took it at Providence, and to settle which had learned their 
lessons best, and also as a sort of refresher before the examina- 
tion which would determine whether or not they got the ad- 
vanced piloting course next year, they had a competition be- 
tween ten from each group. Herb Barlow, owner of the schooner 
Onward III with three stars on her bows, was referee. They 
mostly knew their onions for, of 80 questions, Herb got 79 
correct answers the first shot. Three men went down on one 
question that had nothing to do with navigation or boat 
handling. The Attleboro captain knew and scored the winning 
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The 
~ BACKUS 


FISHERMAN 
**96"° 







A smart, seaworthy sport fishing craft with very dry, 
roomy cockpit. Sleeps two. Mahogany plywood planked. 
Chrysler “Crown” Motor gives speed of 30 miles per 
hour. Building now for northern Spring delivery. 


Senior Fisherman 36 
Junior Fisherman 30 


OTHER BACKUS MODELS: 
Send for folder 


FORT PIERCE BOAT COMPANY 








45 Years Experience In Commercial and Pleasure Fishing Craft Construction | 


FORT PIERCE, FLORIDA 








THE PUMP WITH 


THE RUBBER — 


JABSCO PUMP COMPANY 


8302-8306 Wilshire Bivd., Beverly Hills, Calif. 
Copyright 1945 Jabsco Pump Co 
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Winds and Weather 


are uncontrollable 


While Nature has let us divert rivers, 
level mountains and trick the laws of 
gravity, all we can do about the wind is 
to erect an instrument to record what 


we already know. 


Until Nature becomes fully cooperative 
and human nature fully reliable, insur- 
ance is equally valuable to the small craft 
skipper relaxing in a comfortable yacht 
club, awaiting a change of wind, or the 
anxious owner of a freighter riding out 
a Caribbean hurricane. . 


Today many forms of insurance are 
available to cover your boat and the per- 
sonal obligations you assume as owner. 
We will gladly make our suggestions to 
you for complete protection of your 
property and of your personal liabilities, 


DESPARD & CQO. 


SINCE 1879 


ONE CEDAR STREET e NEW 


VvORK 5 


ASrsurance @Brohers.~Adjublers. of Average 
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The complete facilities of this organi- 
zation assures yachtsmen of efficient 
seryice when they tie up at our dock. 





YACHTING 


BACK AGAIN 


Complete Boat Service 


We have for Spring Delivery 


TRUSCOTT CRUISERS 
DYER DINKS e DYER DHOWS 
MARTIN OUTBOARDS 
PLASTI-CRAFT YACHT TENDERS 
SUPERIOR DIESEL ENGINES 


UNITED BOAT SERVICE CORPORATION 


Formerly Anderson’s Dock 
Foot of Carroll Street 


CITY ISLAND 64, NEW YORK 





point for his team. What was the question? Oh, Barlow just 
wanted to know during what hours the flag should be mast- 
headed on Memorial Day. 


> Short ends— With the exception of George Robinson, 
treasurer, the Taunton Y.C. has an entirely new board of offi- 
cers this year, Stafford Hambly, commodore; Milton Harlow, 
vice commodore; David Dean, rear commodore; Hollis C. 
Baker, secrétary and Francis Sartoris, chairman of the race 
committee. Robinson, who was vice commodore when the club 
folded up about 1920, was active in reviving it in 1939 and has 
served as treasurer ever since. With gasoline available for its 
power fleet to tow the sailing classes around, the club plans to 
take an active part in Narragansett Bay yachting this season. 
. . . Add another to the active S Class. Elton and Hope Fur- 
long, of the Rhode Island Y.C., have bought Spindrift from 
Miss Violet Orme, of Newport. . . . To replace Spindrift, the 
Naval Training Station has acquired the Will Do, formerly 
Charlie Eden’s Sandust, from the Sea Bee outfit at Davisville. 
Will Do was declared surplus there, so the Training Station 
reached out and got her. . . . Cutting down the force at the 
Newport Torpedo Station has hit the Newport Y.C. hard as 
many of the members were employed there. Ex-Commodore Bill 
Norton has bought a 55’ over all schooner somewhere in Chesa- 
peake Bay and gone to Florida in her with another member; 
Bill Oehrle plans to go to Block Island as soon as he gets a new 
engine for his boat, Sybil H. West; several other ex-torpedo 
builders have gone fishing. . . . Oehrle has designed a 40’ 
fisherman for Cliff Collins, of Block Island, and is working on 
designs for a couple of sloops while he waits for the delivery of 
his engine. ... Ed Roberts, of the Edgewood Y.C., has 
bought the 30’ auxiliary sloop Tarolinta from Fred Noyes and 
will rename her Magic. . . . Albert Lemos, at Riverside, is 
laying down the lines of a 50’ sport fisherman, designed by 
Prof. Edson I. Schock, for Ted Hebden, of Rumford,- who will 
keep her at Westport. She is to be finished about the middle of 
July. . . . Dr. Raymond E. Phillips, of Barrington, owner of 


the schooner Water Witch, has bought the 50’ power yacht 
Whistler from Tabor Academy. . . . George Armitage has sold 
the auxiliary schooner Benham to Newell C. Bradley, of Phila- 
delphia. . . . Dorothea Chase Pearce, of Barrington, has 
bought the 41’ cruiser Arundel from Dr. Earl R. White, of 
Attleboro. 


MASSACHUSETTS BAY FLASHES 
By Leonard M. Fowle 


> It is many a year since Marblehead could boast the advent of 
two crack racing classes in a single summer, but that is the as- 
sured prospect of 1946 with the announcement that an even 
dozen of the U. 8. One-Design Class (whose plans were pub- 
lished in the January issue of YacuTING) have been ordered 
from John Alden’s design for Marblehead racing. The boats, 
built by the Quincy Adams Yard, are promised for mid-May 
delivery; the first boats were coming off the mold in February. 
Ten more have been ordered by Chicago yachtsmen. 

With the new 210s and the promise that the 30-Square- 
Metres, Internationals, 110s, and Town Class will all be at full 
strength this summer, the début of the U. 8. One-Design prom- 
ises a lively racing season on the North Shore. 


> The list of yachtsmen who have ordered boats of this new 
class includes B. Devereux Barker and Frederick J. Shepard, Jr., 
Eugene Connolly, Daniel E. Watson, William Welch, Douglas 
Russell, John Blodgett, Nelson Odman, Philip Dwyer, Frank B. 
McQuesten, John Alden, and the veteran American yachtsman 
Charles H. W. Foster. It is possible that one or two of the 
boats may change hands before the opening of the racing season. 


> The boat for Charles H. W. Foster, who commenced his 
yacht racing in the late 1870s, will not strictly be in the class as 
she will carry the backstaysail rig which Mr. Foster has exper'- 
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The GROCO 


U.S. PATENT OFFKE 


HAND-OPERATED TOILET 


... the first major 








improvement in 100 years 


on toilets of this type. 


So easy to operate, so noise- 
less in operation, the Groco 
Hand Operated Toilet is ideal 
for practically every boat. 
Compact design requires but 
little space. Porcelain bowl 
. .. plastic seat and cover ... 
plus mechanical features that will provide at least 25 years 
of satisfactory service. Write for Illustrated Literature. 


GROCO Electric Toilets Will Be Avail- 
able When Motors Can Be Secured 


GRO C 
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We’re Building Boats... 
Not Dreaming Them! 


You can still get delivery of one of these 
yachts before the season really begins! 


All are built in the finest City Island fash- 
ion from carefully selected yacht materials. 
Choose the boat you want to enjoy this 
summer ...and order NOW! 












Davies Gypsy* 
(left) 
A22-Foot Cruising Sloop 

22'x 17'x 7' #3" 6" 
Sail Area 260 sq. ft. 
Keel Weight 1200 lbs. 


$1950 ano up 





ss REGISTERED U.S. PATENT OFFICE 

GROSS MECHANICAL LABORATORIES 
Toilets—Heat Exchangers—Water Strainers 

1530 RUSSELL ST. * BALTIMORE 30, MD. 











"TFIRS 
Pisa sos cas as 


T TO THE BUOY' 
——— ——— 


NERS 





Guaranteed 


NON-FOULING 
ALL SEASON 


TWO COATS OF BRIDGEPORT BRONZE applied at 
the beginning of the season, is guaranteed to keep any 
boat bottom free from all marine growth until the end 
of the season, or for six months or longer — or your 
money refunded. . . . No hauling out for re-painting, or 
loss of use, in midsummer or any time! 


KNOWN AND USED wherever boats are sailed, for 
over 40 years. Its smooth finish has helped to win 
countless races. 


AT YOUR MARINE DEALER'S OR SHIP CHANDLER'S 


Bridgeport Bronze 
NON-FOULING 
Boat Bottom Paint 


The Bridgeport Bronze Marine Paint Company 
Milford, Connecticut 










Vagabond* 
(right) 
A 28-Footer 
For Two or Four 
28'x 21'x 7'10"x 4'6" 
Sail Area 360 sq. ft. 
Keel Weight 2500 lbs. 


$2975 anv up 





Symphony* 
(left) 
A 34-Foot, 
Two Cabin Yacht 
34'x24' x 8'9"x5! 
Sail Area 500 sq. ft. 
Keel Weight 
4500 Ibs. 





Davies, 1946 
Address All Inquiries To: 
John F. Cameron, Orienta Apts., Mamaroneck, N. Y. 


Sidney Davies, Inc. 


City Island Yacht Builders 
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Tt Works While You loaf / 


SEABRITE 


MAGIC METAL CLEANER 












Fit out with SEABRITE. Enjoy a smart looking boat without the 
drudgery of brass polishing. It’s fun to let SEABRITE do the work. 


SEABRITE is a revolutionary new cleaner, thoroughly tested, which 
cleans all kinds of metal work chemically without rubbing. Will 
not injure woodwork, paint or your hands. Keep a jar on your boat, 
in your garage and in the house for making things bright in a jiffy. 


Price $1.00 for 11% Ib. jar. 


If your dealer cannot supply you, send us a dollar and we will mail 


you postpaid full size trial jar. 


HEDGING & RATSEY 


DEALERS and BOATYARDS: 
SEABRIGHT is ready for 
immediate delivery. Write 

for proposition. 









EABRIT} 


Gic METAL CLEA 


y . Shemistry’s Gir to Yachtsme* 


x mignce Replaces Elbow Greas® roe 
/ all a2 Rust, Tarnish ond Steam wort 
iY Metals, Enamels ned Vine 
FAD ON — wait — WIPE” 
See Folder for babar tostructior® 












1 
NUDGINS 2 RATSEL. 








295 FIFTH AVE., 


NEW YORK 16, 





295 5 j 
Mee TH AVE. NEW YORK eI, 


N. Y. 
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mented with on several boats. Her sail area will equal that of the 
mainsail and genoa jib of the regular boats. The class has in- 
vited this famous yachtsman to race with them that he may get 
a true test of the relative merits of the rig he has long advocated. 


> The Massachusetts Bay Indian Class, in which he frequently 

sailed as a crew for numerous skippers, has voted to establish an 

Edward Earle Memorial Trophy, to honor the late author of 
- this column. 


> The Scituate Harbor Y.C. has elected George T. Finnegan as 
its 1946 commodore; Samuel L. Ware, vice commodore; Frank 
V. Thompson, rear commodore; John V. Quinlan, treasurer; 
Joseph V. Feeley, secretary; and Bernard A. Fitzgerald, chair- 
man of the race committee. 


> Last summer, the Scituate Harbor club sponsored a new 
junior class of Wood Pussys and the fleet of 20 boats had a suc- 
cessful season, the championship prize, the Frank J. Burns, Jr., 
Memorial Trophy, going to Martha Curtis, and the Carl B. 
Smelzer Trophy (for novices) to Ellen Kelley. An interesting 


experiment was the “Peppy Pappy” series of Friday evening 
contests. 


> Both the Corinthian and the Boston Y.Cs. will sponsor long 
distance races in 1946, the former planning to revive its Isles of 
Shoals Race, starting at 11.30 p.m. July 3rd. The Boston will 
hold its annual Boston Lightship event on August 4th and is 
planning to resume its annual cruise to Maine waters in July. 
Eastern is expected to hold an annual cruise for the first time 
since 1941. 


> The owners of the first boats in the 210 fleets at Gloucester’s 
Eastern Point Y.C. and at Manchester have been announced. 
Boats forming the nucleus of the second Cape Ann fleet will be 
owned by John Clay, Robert Winslow and D. L. Richardson. 


At Manchester, the initial orders have been placed by U. Has- 
kell Crocker and Thorvald Ross. 


> North Shore Notes: The 30-Square-Metre Ellen, formerly 
owned by Charles P. Curtis, will be raced this season by Richard 
Marcy, of Marblehead. . . . The Marblehead Town Class 
now numbers 44, the latest addition being a new boat, Lemon 
and Lime, ordered by Nancy Nagle. . . . Edward Lynch, a 
former champion of this class in Buddy, has bought Prelude from 
Edward Ward. ... As of early February, Graves had com- 
pleted the first eight hulls of the 210s at the yard on Marblehead 
Harbor while work had been started at the Little Harbor yard 
on ten 28’ power launches of the sports fisherman type from 
Ray Hunt’s design. 


> The passing of the George F. Lawley Corp. yard at Ne- 
ponset from the list of active New England’ yacht builders 
causes a tinge of sadness to all yachtsmen, although Frank 
Paine’s decision to cease yacht operations has been known since 
early in the war. Lawley’s, builder of Puritan and Mayflower, 
Vanitie and Yankee, and a host of other famous yachts, was as 
much identified with New England yachting as Herreshof’s at 
Bristol. One cannot help but feel that something has gone for- 
ever from New. England maritime tradition with these names 
stricken off the roll of quality builders. 


LIGHTNING NOTES 


By Leonard Ladenburger 


> Four new Fleets have been granted charters this past month. 
Fleet 76, affiliated with the Leander B.C., Hamilton Bay, Lake 
Ontario, the fourth Lightning Fleet in Canada, has been or 
ganized with J. E. Dailey elected Fleet Secretary. Lightuings 
1541, 1539, and 1573 are being built by Messrs. Dixon, Powell 
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THE HINCKLEY—21 
28’6" x 21’ x 8’ x 47” 
Designed by John G. Alden _ 
Sleeps 4, Cabin 5'10” headroom 
Gray Light Four Motor 


THE HINCKLEY—24 


34’2” x 24'5” x 9'2” x 49” 
Designed by Henry R. Hinckley 


Sleeps 4, Cabin 61” headroom . | es ' 
Gray Light Four Motor . : ics 
‘THE HINCKLEY—28 © = 


409” x 28’ x 10’ x59” REG. U.S. PAT OFF 


MARINE FINISHES 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 








. Designed by John G. Alden 

"© Sleeps 4, (5 berth plan optional) 

- Gray 4-22 Motor 

— Also available in sloop rig. 

DETAILS. ON REQUEST 

ROBERT HEARD HALE 
SELLING YC a, i 


114 LIBERTY STREET, NEW YORK 6, N. Y. 
WHitehall 3-9714 





Your old favorite, MARINE DULUX, 
will soon be back to give your boat 
the same superior protection and 
outstanding beauty as before the 
war. We’ve never attempted to offer 
a substitute finish for boats — be- 
cause we couldn’t begin to approach 
the remarkable performance of 









































tough, adhesive puLux. But now 
i we're again making limited quanti- 
*: ties of DULUx Yacht White, in Gloss, 
Semi-Gloss and Flat; Black and 
Clear. There’ll be some on your 
ly dealers’ shelves soon. Wait for it! 
rd 
Ss E. 1. du Pont de Nemours & Co. (inc.) 
on MODEL “C” Finishes Division 
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and Dailey in ‘a coéperative project which is creating a great 
deal of interest. 1946 is the centennial year at Hamilton and a 
regatta is planned for June 29th, 30th, and July Ist over the 
same course-on which the L.Y.R.A. races were held last summer 
with headquarters at the Royal Hamilton Y.C. 


> Fleet 77 is affiliated. with the Newport Y.C., Irondequoit 
Bay, N. Y., with Thomas C. Sullivan.as Fleet Secretary. This 
makes the fourth fleet in the vicinity of Rochester. 


> Fleet 78 is affiliated with the Sandy Beach Y.C., Upper 
Niagara River, N. Y. Franklyn Winters is captain and Mary. C. 
Hope, Fleet Secretary. Seven boats will race with this fleet next 
summer. 


4 


p> Another fleet has been organized in South America, making 
the second one on that.continent. Jose Candido Duarte reports 
that the Clube de Regatas, Guanabara at Rio de Janeiro, 
Brazil, is sponsoring the Lightning Fleet and orders for ten 
boats have been given a local builder. Skipper Duarte sent us a 
sizable newspaper clipping in the Correio da Manha, Rio de 
Janeiro, with an illustration of a Lightning under sail. 


> Wm. E. Schemm, Baltimore, Md., writes that there will be 
real Lightning activity at the Baltimore Y.C. soon. There have 
been some Lightnings at the Arundel B.C. for some time. . . . 
Word comes from D. S. Randal at Kalamazoo, Mich., that 
there is considerable interest in the Lightning Class at nearby 
Gull Lake which used to be strong for Stars. . . . New fleets 
are definitely in the making at Fergus Falls, Minn., according to 
Dr. Mel Wright, and A. H. Merrill reports ten Lightnings on 
order and a fleet in the organization stage at Perrysburg B.C., 
Perrysburg, Ohio. ... Dr. Thomas Sage, Bayview Y.C., 
Detroit, reports 12 Lightnings definitely committed with the 
prospects of many more to be added soon and a fleet to be 
organized at that club. 


> Numerous plans have recently been sold to owners in foreign 
lands, including New Zealand, England, and Calcutta, India. 
W. L. Campbell writes us from Calcutta that he will build No. 
1689 and send us some photos with some Indian background. 


> The Lake Michigan District held its fifth annual winter 
meeting at the Toledo Y.C., on January 20th. Frank Pfefferle, 
of the Cincinnati Fleet, was unanimously elected District 
Secretary. July 12th, 13th and 14th were selected for this year’s 
Lake Michigan District Regatta, to be held at Toledo by virtue 
of Walt Vogel’s win at South Haven last year. 


> The Atlantic Coast Championship will be held at the River- 
side Y.C., Riverside, Conn., on August 3rd and 4th and in- 
dications are that another record entry list will be on hand. 


YACHTING ON THE NIAGARA 
FRONTIER 


By Reginald H. Pegrum 


> The Buffalo Y.C. is making plans to reopen its Point Abino 
Station for use during the 1946 season. B.Y.C. acquired the 
property on Point Abino in 1903 and built summer quarters 
which burned in 1905. The present bunkhouse, club room and 


kitchen were built in 1907. Located on the protected waters of. 


Abino Bay. but twelve miles from the Buffalo Club House, the 
station was convenient for short week-end cruises. During 1943 
and 1944, the station was donated to the U.S.0. It is hoped that 
the newly formed Lightning Fleet at B.Y.C. may make use of 
the station during the Regattas at the Buffalo C.C. 


> The revival of interest in sailing at B.Y.C. is so great that an 
effort is being made which it is hoped will extend the sailing 
season to the limit. Ed Dietrich sailed up to December 9th, 
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WHEN 


FO 


BLANKETS THE SEA 
your EARS mast Ge your EYES 


Feeling your way through pea-soup fog is at best un- 
pleasant; and downright dangerous if the noise of your 
exhaust prevents heaving signals from other vessals or 
the shore. And if you shut down the engine to listen, 
your craft is out of control. 


A Maxim Silencer, properly selected for your engine and 
properly installed, will elimate this noise hazard and 
permit bearing to serve for sight..In normal .Maxim 
installation, the exhaust is inaudible in the boat when 
underway; actually not as loud as the sound of the boat’s 
passage through the water. 

The silencer shown below is the Model TR for installa- 
tions when the engine is below the water line. Our 
Bulletin D-43 describes this silencer in detail, 


MANY OTHER MODELS FOR ALL TYPES OF BOATS 


*NOTE drain which continually frees exhaust system of any water entering 
the exhaust pipe from outboard; or left in the exhaust pipe when the 
engine is shut down. 
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THE MAXIM SILENCER CO. 


76 HOMESTEAD AVE. © HARTFORD 1, CONN. 
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NOT Kidding 


© Our production lines now equal 
our wartime record and orders are 
being booked for next fall's “Frost- 


bite” season. 


© While we are doing our best to 
meet the demand, if you want a 
DYER DINK or DYER DHOW this 


season we suggest prompt action or 


you may “miss the boat” 


ways than one. 


in more 





NOTE: We ‘shall gladly send you our- new descriptive 


folders and advise our dealer in your area of. your interest. 


THES arc | 


WARREN 





ELssT! 





SINCE 1889 
H. B. FRED 





ee AGE 















MEANS MORE 
SAILING TIME- 
LESS EmeENSE 





ELASTIC SEAM COMPOSITIONS — 
For Deck & Hull Seams. (Anti-fouling) 


SEAMLAST—Mastic type seam filler 
(Anti-fouling). 


CANVAS CEMENT—Cementing 
Canvas, etc. 


“AVIO" AER-O-NAUTIC LIQUID 
MARINE GLUE— Waterproofs, Pre- 
vents Rot and Corrosion. 


TROWELAST—For surfacing Wood, 
Iron, Steel Hulls, etc. 


BRUSHLAST—Applied with brush for 
cracked canvas decks and all other 
resurfacing. 


BEDLAST—For Bedding, Moulding, 
Hardware, etc. 


CANVAS PRESERVATIVE— Water- 
proofing Canvas, etc. 





KUHL 


G GLUES- CEMENTS 
PRESERVATIVES 





CANVAS PRESERVATIVE—Fireproof. 


Our Latest Member 
PATCHLAST — A Canvas Patching Adhesive 





SEAM PAINT—A Seam Primer. 


LINOLEUM CEMENT—For cementing 
Linoleum to steel, concrete or wood. 


DOUBLE PLANK CEMENT—A water- 
proof elastic cement used between 
double planking. 


INSULATION CEMENTS—For cement- 
ing fibrous glass insulation, cork 
board, etc., to iron, steel and other 
materials. 


WATER and RUST PROOF CEMENT 
—For fastening linotile, linoleum on 
steel decks, steel adjacent to wood 
and as a rust preventive. 


CAULKING COMPOUND TYPE I— 
For caulking metal seams and 
joints. Fed. Spec. 52-C-12a. 


CAULKING COMPOUND TYPE li— 
For sealing air-ports. Fed. Spec. 
52-C-12a. 





65th Street & 3rd Ave 
31.4010), 4a 4, ey ae i. ee 
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Picture shows 7-man rubber boat inflated with 
mast oar carrying sail and steering oar in place 


RuBBER BOATS 
NOW AVAILABLE 


$98 


Here at last, the Navy standard 7-man yellow 
rubber boats are available at reasonable cost. 
Ideal for every boat entered in offshore cruising 
or racing events from Bermuda Race to over- 
night races in sheltered waters. Perfect for use 
at the beach or on lakes and rivers. Virtually 
non-capsizable. Unsinkable. May be inflated by 
hand pump or C-O-Two bottle. Compact in 
carrying case. 


“Non-sinkable” Dinghy 


These rubber rafts are 12’ long by 5’ 3” beam 
(diameter of sections about 18’) inflated. Total 
carrying weight about 40 lbs. They have three 
seats, oar sockets, steering socket and mast 
socket (takes oar in upright position to be used 
as mast). Pockets in sides for fishing kits, emer- 
gency rations, water, etc. Life lines around sides. 


The rubber boat with three aluminum (collapsi- 
ble) oars, hand pump, fully charged C-O-Two 
bottle and Carrying Case — price, $98.00. Boat 
with three oars and hand pump only, $85.00. 
Prices for quantities of 10 or more boats upon 
application. 


Write, wire or phone today—Supply limited 


Palmer Scort E Co, lnc. 


NEW BEDFORD, MASSACHUSETTS 
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1945. The present effort is the construction of eight, 8’ sailiie 
prams to be used as dinghies during the regular season and is 
frostbite dinghies in the early spring and late fall. The plans ‘or 
the new prams were drawn by Don Beverage. Two boats are 
being built as pilot models and all the plywood and other m:i- 
terials for the remaining six have been ordered. 


> Ken Hamilton, of the Buffalo C.C., has been recently «))- 
pointed distributor for Truscott Boats in an area which includes 
Buffalo, Niagara Falls, Tonawanda, Lockport, Jamestown and 
Dunkirk. The agency will handle all of Truscott’s cruisers from 
the 24-footer up to the 42’ models, as well as the 52’ motor sailer 
and the 28’ cutter or ketch. The 18’ Arrow Class will also be 
available. As soon as production allows, display models will be 
available for the interested public. 


> The Youngstown Y.C. held a successful Welcome Home 
Party for returning servicemen. This was the first event of a 
season which is expected to be marked by the number and the 
spirit of the veterans. 


> Bud Doyle and Chuck Spaulding of Y.Y.C. are planning to 
convert their Eight-Metres Bangalore and Cayuga to cruising 
boats. It is expected that each will be equipped with a motor 
for the 1946 season. 


> The Freeman Cup Race this year starts at Youngstown and 
ends at Kingston, Ont. The expected starting time is the eve- 
ning of July 28th. A big entry is expected for all know of the 
charm of the Bay of Quinte. The Annual Y.Y.C.-Bay of Quinte 
Cruise is expected to be held during the last week of July and 
the first week of August in order to include the L.Y.R.A. Re- 
gatta at Kingston. 


> The City of Hamilton celebrates its centennial this year and 
a regatta conducted by thé Royal Hamilton Y.C. will be a part 
of the activities. The announced dates for the regatta are Sun- 
day and Monday, June 30th and July 1st. There will be events 
for all L.Y.R.A.:classes, 


> Pete Stetler’s new Pilot Class sloop will apparently be the 
only new large boat added to the Buffalo C.C. fleet this year. 
However there will be many new Lightnings. Fleet Captain 
Dr. F. D. Leopold:reports two additional boats now on order. 
Jack Reynolds Sharpe has placed an order for a Saybrook 
Lightning. Peter Andrews is now building his own Lightning 
with the guidance of Don Beverage. 


> Albert S. Litto is now established in new and larger quarters 
at 177 Niagara Street, Buffalo. With ample room to set up 
machinery and the necessary jigs, delivery of the 15 Lightnings 
already promised seems sure. 


LAKE ONTARIO NEWS 
By Lee Shore 


> The boys of the Dinghy Division at Royal Canadian Y.C. 
started something last summer that is causing them plenty of 
worry this winter. Are the girls going to take their sailing rights 
and honors away from them? The innovation was a series of 
races with the girls skippering — and the girls, Marion Fair- 
greaves, Kay Wright, Ruth Gooderham, Phyllis Hanna, Beverly 
Flemming, and Elizabeth Snively like it and became pretty ex- 
pert in the “gentle” art of handling the tricky, small craft. 
Evelyn Cook even has a dinghy of her own to show the boys 4 
trick or two with this season. 


> Ex-Commodore Joseph Ellis, of Crescent Y.C., has sold his 
yawl Dinah to Dr. Dey, of New York. The black-sided Dinah 
will be well remembered by most yachtsmen as Mr. Ellis did 
considerable cruising in her in the last sixteen years. 


> Dr. Daniel Borden, of Washington, D. C.; one of the leaders 
in the endeavor to establish a one-design racing cruiser for lake 
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For One Design Sailing Consider 


the RHODES 18 


Now in Production 






















AM Ad S ATU 
MAREHA™, SHIPBUILDING CO. 


¢ Largest Builders of Small Sailboats in America - 








Quality Sails at 
Reasonable Prices 


y Ay ay sy 
ALBERT E. BROWN & BROTHER 


ESTABLISHED 1870 
Shipping Point: DEAL’S ISLAND 
WENONA, MARYLAND 
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Yacht, Marine, Fire, 
personal property 
insurance. 
Non-assessable, 
profit-participating. 
Sold through brokers 
or agents. 


AT 


Mtl INSURANCE Gonpany 


FORTY-NINE WALL STREET ¢ NEW YORK 5S, N. Y. 


Albany « Baltimore - Boston - Chicago « Cleveland - Dallas - Detroit 
Newark: New Haven: Philadelphia: Pittsburgh: Rochester-San Francisco 








PAINT and VARNISH 
REMOVER 
hho, NON-INFLAMMABLE! 


Removes any coating © 


WAX-FREE! 
No wash-off necessary! 
kk 
Perfection In All 


Marine Use 









LANDON PRODUCTS, INC. 
650 Clover St., Los Angeles 31, Calif. 


Please send without obligation, 
all particulars of El Pico Paint 
and Varnish Remover. 











YACHTSMEN! 


Here’swhat you've beenwait- 
ing for —a really compact 
Marine Diesel generator set. 


Capacity........ 42 KW. 
Length—Only...45” 
Width—Only....25” 
Height—Only...34” 
Weight Complete 
—Oniy..... «++ 1195 Ibs. 
MODEL CD, NOW AVAILABLE FOR PROMPT 
A KW. yeortonpd 


Desi erritori to f 
DIESEL-ELECTRIC UNIT ge eel 
Diesel combination auxiliaries and generator sets up to 10 KW 


LISTER-BLACKSTONE, INC. 


MILWAUKEE 14, WISCONSIN, U. S.A 














6619 West Mitchell Street 














OFFSHORE 
MARBLEHEAD 35” 


It is still possible for us to make delivery this spring of a 
few more of these superb and ultra-modern cruisers. In 
the Marblehead “35” you find combined to the nth 
degree comfort, “roomability,” seaworthiness, strength 
and safety—all the features you have wanted in your 
boat. Twin screws, and the famous “barrel bow” con- 
tribute to the popularity of this distinctive and luxurious 
yet economical pleasure craft. 


Wire—Phone—Write 


BRUNS-KIMBALL & CO. 


10 West 13th Street ° — New York 11, N. Y. 
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HE S TRYING TO WALTZ 


IN HIGH HIP BOOTS! 


Some people do the durndest things —like Looie 


Lamebrain in the picture above. 


Ss like Jim Jerk who installed a swell-elegant Furious 


’ in his Cape Ann dory. 


i time Jim tied up at the dock, he had to break out 
the atnica bottle and rub his bruises. It never occurred 
to him that, for a smooth trip out and back, there had 
to be engineering harmony between bull, engine and 


wheel. 


Don’t be a “Jim Jerk’. Get your copy of ‘Selecting the 
and fill out an Osco Engine 
Performance Chart. Let Osco 
Engineers analyze your re- 


Right Marine Engine” 





eae for you FREE. 


LOA. 


Gasoline or Diesel — 


15 bp to 110 hp 


2020 E. Orleans Street 
Philadelphia 34, Pa. 


TEAR OFF AND MAIL 





Then you’ll know the 
right way to power 
your boat whether it 
is 8 ft. or 80 ft. 


Osco Marine Engines — 





OSCO MOTORS CORP. 
2020 E. Orleans St., Dept. F Philadelphia, 34, Pa. 
Please’ send my copy of “Selecting the Right Marine Engine.” 

Without obligation to me, you will advise me on 
the correct engine arid wheel my boat requires. 

Signed 

Address 

City 











State __ 




















YACHTING 


Ontario, has added considerable ‘nmebas to a new one-design 
class — ‘the Hinckley 24s. Dr. Borden and his family have given 

a trophy to the club to be raced for by this new class which wil! 
probably number four when the season’s racing begins. The 
trophy is to be known as the Charles S. Borden Memoriai 
Trophy in memory of a son lost over Italy. 


> The City of Hamilton, Ont., will celebrate its one hundredth 
birthday this year. As part of the celebration there will be a pro- 
gram of sailing races under the auspices of the Royal Hamilton 
Y.C. Royal Hamilton is urging all clubs on Lake Ontario to in- 
clude in their schedules cruising races to Hamilton on Saturday, 
June 29th. Course races for all classes will be held on June 30th 
and July 1st with suitable cash prizes for all events. 


> The following men will hold office at the Pultneyville Y.C. for 
1946: Commodore, G. E. Tompkins; vice commodore, Peter 
Poray; secretary, C. R. Burcroff; treasurer, E. H. Montondo. At 
the annual meeting the Brown Trophy for handicap races in- 
cluding all classes was presented to the winner, Commodore 
Tompkins, as well as 2nd and 3rd place flags to Dick Brown and 
E. H. Montondo. The Pultneyville Y.C. was organized in 1943 
with ten charter members and five sail boats. The club now has 
over 100 members and about 35 boats. 


> Roland Roberts, who owned one of the first Bountys at 
Rochester Y.C. and subsequently sold her, has purchased 
another, Picaroon, from Bill Barrows. 


> Members of Rochester Yacht Club regret the passing of 
George Roat who died in January. George will be remembered 
for sailing in the old 14-foot dinghies, forerunner of the Inter- 
nationals. In the last years George served faithfully on the 
racing committee. 


R.O.R.C. PLANS EIGHT RACES 


> Eight long distance races are included in the tentative 
schedule recommended for adoption by the Royal Ocean Racing 
Club of Great Britain. 

The season, if this plan is finally adopted, will start May 
24th, with a race from the Solent to Dover, with Ramsgate, 
Burnham, or Harwich as possible alternative finishing points. 
On June 7th the North Sea Race will be held, with the start off 
Burnham, Dover or Harwich (this choice affecting the finish of 
the earlier race) over a course to Maas and thence to the Hook 

of Holland. The course for the small class will be made up to 
about 200 miles, by including additional turning points, and 
that of the larger boats to about 250 miles. 

The Solent-Brixham Race, starting July 5th, will go via 
either Havre Light Vessel or Cherbourg Breakwater, as a turn- 
ing point on the French coast, thence to the Eddystone and into 
Brixham. A race ending in France will start July 19th from 
Cowes, and finish at Dinard. Three classes, the smallest for 
boats under 25 feet, will take part in the Channel Race, August 
2nd. The start will be at Southsea and the finish at Spithead, 
three courses of different lengths being designated for the three 
classes, the two larger of which will round Havre Light Vessel, 
among other marks. 

A Solent-to-Falmouth, via Cherbourg, race of 200 miles, 
scheduled for August 9th, the Falmouth-Kingstown Race, 
August 13th, and the Kingstown-Queenstown Race, August 
17th, complete the schedule. 


DUTCH YACHT ENTERED IN 
BERMUDA RACE 


> The first foreign entry received for next June’s race to Ber- 
muda is that of a Dutch yacht, Harvey Conover, chairman 
of the sailing committee of the Cruising Club of America, 
announced recently. 

She is De Groene Leeuw, owned by Mas Schat, and is described 
as a new 35’ water line steel cutter. The entry was received 
recently by cable. Mr. Schat plans to make the trans-Atlantic 
passage early this spring, and arrive here well in advance of the 
start of the race at the end of June. 
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THE NEW POST WAR 


RANGER 


Is now under construction and will be 
available again for those who want the 
convenience of shoal draft in a modern 
high-grade cruising boat. 38’ 6” x 28’ x 10’ 
6” x 3’ 10” (board up). 


RANGER combines comfort and speed in 
a moderate draft easily driven hull with all 
outside ballast. Large enough to be really 
comfortable below and on deck for four 
six footers, with speed enough to win races 
in fast company. 





Cesigner: FREDERICK C. GEIGER 
BUILDERS 


Morton Johnson & Co. 
Bay Head, N. J. 


Palmer Scott & Co., Inc. 
New Bedford, Mass. 


On y one left for Spring delivery. Full particulars from 


Yacht Sales & Service, Inc., 1528 Walnut Street, Philadelphia 2, Pa. 


5 Gasy 
ts with a 
48 4. PENN YAN 
AERODINGHY 
“Tops in Tenders’ 
GO py. catalog FREE 


OUTBOARDS: SAILBOATS 
SPORTSMEN'S SPECIALS 




















YAN BOATS 


Incorporated 
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E. S. RITCHIE & SONS, Inc. 
Established 1850 


112 CYPRESS STREET BROOKLINE 46, MASS. 
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© NEW ENGINES 9 


_ er ee Delivery / 


3 Chrysler Marine Engines, new, in crates. Royal 8, 
2 to 1 reduction gear, complete, immediate delivery. 
Write or wire — first come first served. 


BENJAMIN’S FOR MOTORS 


12th Avenue and 37th Street, Brooklyn 18, New York 
Windsor 5-17 00 e e * rs * 
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Remove DANGEROUS FUMES 
with Sutton MARINE BLOWERS 


These efficient Marine Exhaust Blowers are used for removing dangerous 
gasoline fumes from the bilge and engine room and decrease the hazard of 
fire and explosions. 


They are also effectively used to exhaust excessive heat and cooking odors 
from the galley and to eliminate foul air from bilge. 


The enclosed spark-proof motor, which drives the curved blade impeller, is 
mounted on a correctly designed cast housing. This housing is coated with a 
baked, corrosion resisting crackled finish. The blower is so constructed that the 
exhaust flange can be mounted under the deck or any other desired position 
on the boat. 


Solid Cast Bronze Housings 


Model BIS 


Polished 
Bronze 


each $6.00 


BLOWER AND IGNITION SWITCH 
SOLID CAST BRONZE 

WATER TIGHT @ SPARKPROOF 
Designed for flush mounting on 
instrument panel or bulkhead. 
: The switch automatically pre- 
70 ‘ vents starting the engine before 
ww TS |S the exhaust blower is turned on. 
MODEL B-4—4 INCH — It is so constructed that the switch 
ey digas Hn Prem pte lever can be operated only in the 
proper sequence. Off—Blower— 
Blower and Ignition—Ignition only. 


MODEL B-3—3 INCH 
Capacity 100 cubic feet per minute. 
Model Volts Amp. Price, each 


26.00 


32.1.5 
10 45 27.50 , 

ab 4 
NORFOLK 10, VIRGINIA 


112-114 WEST WILSON AVENUE 


2 
B-4110 1 





- 


JOYS BROS. CO. 





és 129 N. Water St. 


Milwaukee 2, Wis. ¥ 


a — 


a 
* cataltear 
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immediate MARINE HARDWARE 
Delivery & EQUIPMENT 





APPROVED SIGNAL PISTOL 
SHELLS and CASE 
Signal Pistol with Lanyard. 12 
Parachute Red Lights. Watertight 

Non-Corrosive Container. 


court 50,00 |e spell 
















DANFORTH 
ANCHOR 


17 Lb....$12.00 
30 Lb.... 17.00 
55 Lb.... 32.00 








SWEDISH 
KEROSENE STOVE 











All brass construction, pressure type. Capacity 
2 pints. One filling will last 4 hours, will boil a 
quart of water in 3 minutes........... $8.25 








LIGHTING PLANTS 


Powered with "Briggs & Strat- 
ton” 4-cycle engine, push but- 
ton starting, magneto ignition, 
automatic cut-out prevents over- 
charge, radio shielded. 


Output 6 to 12 Volts, 350 Watts 
32 Volts, 400 Watts 
$115.00 














MARINE TOILETS 


Used either above or below water line, 
pump supply 2!” diameter, very compact. 
Complete with mahogany seat.. $45.00 
Complete with white seat..... 47.50 
Note: Electric toilets in stock: 

12, 32/7110 Volts...... 150.00 








WIND SHIELD BRACKETS 


For runabouts and outboards. End 
\ brackets have beveled bases. Will fit 
crown of most decks. Angle from vertical 
35 degrees. Height: center bracket 91’; 
end brackets 72’. Chrome plated not 
including glass, per set...... $12.50 





HEAVY DUTY LOW HEIGHT AUTOMATIC 
ELECTRIC BILGE PUMP (10’’ OVER ALL) 


Underwriters approved (MICRO SWITCH). 
Pumps 550 gallons per hour at 2-foot, 450 gal- _ 
lons at 4-foot, will lift water 9 feet. All bronze ” 
construction “except motor. Totally enclosed 
motor, oilless bearings. 
AUTOMATIC 


6 Volts... $25.00 
12 Volts... 27.50 
32 Volts... 29.50 


NON-AUTOMATIC 

6 Volts...$19.50 
12 Volts... 21.50 
32 Volts... 23.50 








BRASS CRANK CASE PUMP 


me, 
== || Double action all brass. Capacity 2 gallons per 
minute $5.00 


ee eee eee eeeeereesereseeeeeee 





ONLY AVAILABLE 
TO NAVAL ARCHITECTS e@ DEALERS @ JOBBERS 
BOATBUILDERS e SHIPYARDS 


Write Us on Your Company Stationery 


MANHATTAN MARINE 


& ELECTRIC CO., INC. 
New York 7 


116Y Chambers Street 








YACHTING 


The conditions and entry blanks for the race will soon be 
mailed out, so it is too early for a roster of definite entries, but 
the committee has a list of nearly thirty yachts which are 
expected to take part, and this is by no means complete. Emi! 
Schaefer’s yawl Wynfred (ex-Edlu), 1934 winner, is one of the 
additions to the list published last month. 

While following in general the conditions of previous Bermuda 
Races, the circular prepared by the committee this year includes _ 
two distinct innovations. One is that instead of arbitrarily 
making 40 feet rating the dividing line between Classes A and 
B, as in the past, the committee will not make the division into 
classes until after the entries close on May 29th. The fleet will 
then be split in such a way that approximately half of the 
starters will fall into each class. 

The other change, which has aroused a few dissenting voices 
but which was suggested by a considerable number of prospec- 
tive skippers, is that Class B may be started at 6:00 p.m. on June 
29th and Class A sixteen hours later, at 10:00 a.m. on the 30th. 
The purpose of this change is to bring the majority of the boats 
into Bermuda within a reasonably short space of time, and in- 
cidentally to give the Class B boats a chance at the first-to- 
finish prize. A study of the performance of the ten leading boats 
in each of Classes A and B in the last three Bermuda races 
indicated the sixteen hour starting differential as the most likely 
way to accomplish this result. However, a shorter interval may 
finally be decided upon. 

Correspondence concerning the race should be addressed to 
Harvey Conover, 205 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 

In addition to the race, the Cruising Club is sponsoring a 
cruise to Bermuda, starting at Newport a day ahead of the race. 
The cruising yachts will go down in “convoy” formation. 
Several large yachts have indicated intentions of taking part, 
among them the Coast Guard Academy’s Atlantic and the 
Naval Academy’s Freedom, both schooners too big to enter the 
race, E. L. Raymond, Jr., of Rowayton, Conn., is making the 
arrangements for this activity. 


BOOKS FOR THE YACHTSMAN 


DESTROYERS IN ACTION by Richard A. Shafter (Cor- 
nell Maritime Press, New York, $2.50). Vice Admiral H. F. 
Leary, USN, Commander of the Eastern Sea Frontier, con- 
tributes an interesting foreword pointing out that destroyers 
are not only the work horses of the fleet but have inevitably 
become the spearheads of all surface fleet operations and at- 
tacks. The destroyer is also the nursery for future flag officers. 

The author sketches the history of torpedo operations in 
three wars, beginning with Cushing’s successful attack on the 
C.S.S. Albemarle in 1863. He goes on with spirited accounts of 
a number of destroyer actions, in each case adding a thumbnail 
biography of the vessel’s namesake. He concludes with a chap- 
ter on the “ships behind the ships,” the tenders which serve 
the fleet. 

An interesting book and the first volume of The U. 8. Navy 
In Action Series. C.. 8. of. 
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NAUTICAL BOOKS 


We unhesitatingly recommend all of the books listed below 


NAVIGATION 


The Offshore Navigator, by Capt. 
Warwick M. Tompkins. Step-by- 
step through the process of find- 
ing latitude and longitude through 
the use of . 211, one of the 
simplest methods of soviaptiee. 


The Coastwise Navigator, 
Capt. Warwick M. Tompkins. 
Covers with utmost simplicity the 
many problems of the coastwise 
navigator, or pilot. $2.00 

A Primer of Navigation, by George 
W. Mixter. A complete course in 
paotiog is Presented in the open- 

cel chapters. The treatment of 
jr qavastion has been sim- 
No mathematics beyond 

pe arithmetic are needed. 
Complete with tables, and fully 
illustrated. Second edition. $4.50 


Primer of Navigation Key, b 
Mixter and Williams. $3.00 


The Essentials:of Modern Navi- 
gation, by Paul E. Wylie. The 
nature of modern navigation does 
not require a complete under- 
standing of Principles, but does 
require proper use of its methods. 
Thisis Mr. Wylie’s object. $3.50 

A Simple Method for ore 
Navigation, by George Wal- 
lace. A quick, yeliablen oan Be of 
finding your position by celestial 
observation. $1.00 

Manual of as a Navigation, 
by Arthur A. Ageton. A new 
method of working aah, f faster 
than the author’s well known 
H.O. 211 but which can be u 
in hear gee Frage with it, is here 
printed with the H.O. 2/1 tables. 
Assumed position and dead reck- 
oning position navigation both in 
the same small volume. 85 




















DESIGNING AND 
BUILDING 


Elements of Yacht Design, by 
Norman L. Skene. This book is a 
standard in its field, indispensable 
to naval architects, boatbuilders 
and yachtsmen. Revised to dato 


Modern Boat Building, by Edwin 
Monk. A fine book containing 
much information on round bot- 
tom boats, beveling frames, lay- 
ing down lines, spars, materials 
and cost. $3.00 


Amateur Boat Building, by Wm. 
F. Crosby. $3.00 


Boatbuilding, by Howard I. Cha- 
pelle. The complete handbook on 
wooden boat construction. Takes 
the amateur from choosing the 
right design to the final varnish- 
ing. Illustrated. $5.00 


CRUISING 


The Cruising Manual, by Gerry 
Mefferd. Most helpful to those 
who are just co mpiting their first 
season or two of cruising. Illus- 
trated. $3.00 


The Cruising Yacht, by Morley 
Cooper. A handbook of informa: 
tion and advice by a veteran 
cruising man to the prospective 
boat owner who wants to cruise 
rather than race. $3.00 

A Cruising Guide to the Ne “4 


England Coast, Edited by R. F 
Duncan. $5.00 


Cruising North America, by Lt. 
Comdr. Frederic M. acai 50 





yacht. 





An Essential Book for Every Nautical Library 


GADGETS & GILHICKIES 
By HAM DE FONTAINE 


Here, in one compact volume, are gathered together the best and 
most diversified of the tried and proven nautical “gadgets” — rang- 
ing from galley aids to methods of hull repair — which have been 
published in Yacutinc’s famous monthly department, “Gadgets & 
Gilhickies.” It is a book which should be aboard every well-found 


$1.50 








SEAMANSHIP 


An ag ao to yy 
ship, by Chas. H. Hall. A hand- 
book of extraordinary complete- 
ness. $2.00 

Piloting, Seamanship and Small 
Boat Handling, by Charles 
Chapman. New 1945 edition of 
this classic text for beginners. 320 
pages, amply illustrated. $2.50 

Seamanship, by Charles F. Chap- 
man. A fine new book bv this well- 
known authority. ee, 


Seamanship Below Deck, by Ruth 
Brindze. All the problems of living 
well on a small boat — even to the 
keeping of a dog. Names, prices 
and sources of supply are given. 

The Boatman’s Manual, by Carl 
D. Lane. A practical and complete 
manual of boat handling and oper- 
tion, with hundreds of clear draw- 
ings. Illustrated. $3.50 

Start 'Em Sailing, by Gordon C. 
Aymar. Designed to tell the be- 

inner all he needs to know to 
andle a small sailboat. Illus- 
trated. $2.00 

Learning to Sail, by H. A. Cala- 

Cc lete, book 


Learning to Race, by H. A. Cala- 
han. The principles of yacht rac- 

} ing explained in a most packs 
manner, Illustrated. $3.00 

Small Boat Racing, by William 
F. Crosby. Intr uction to the 
a S. of. small sailboat racing: 


™ sso of Sailing, by Al- 
fred Stanf ll of thi 


how to express. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Down the Hatch, edited by Eric 
Devine. A veritable treasury of 
achting yarns by a deckload of 
amous hands inc gy pee Gil- 
Beare. Fritz en. & 
~| Taylor, L. Francis Herteshott 
and many others. $3.00 
Encyclopedia of Knots and Fancy 
Work, by Raoul Grau- 
ar — John ensel, om | 
and revi 


—s Craft, by Edwin J. Schoet- 
tle. One of the most complete and 
—a books on racing and 

, now available at about 
ird of its original price. 
More than photographs 
drawings and diagrams. $3.95 

Glossary of Sea Terms, by 
Gershom Bradford. This book is 
regarded as an indispensable en- 
cyclopaedia of the sea. New 
enlarged edition. Illustrated. 

$3.50 

10,000 Leagues Over the Sea, by 
William Albert Robinson. Thi 
tale of the smallest boat ever to 
circumnavigate the globe has long 
been a favorite with yachtsmen 
everywhere. $2.75 

Blue Water Vagabond, by Dennis 
Puleston. Six years’ venture, 
from the North “Atlantic to South 
and China seas. $3.00 

Westward Bound in the Schooner 
“*Yankee,’’ by Capt. and Mrs. 
Irving Johnson. $3.50 

The Saga of *‘Cimba,"’ by Ripert 
Maury. $2.5 

Quest, by George Dibbern. pe 


The Cruise a the Snark, by 
Jack London $2.50 


The Cruise of the Hippocampus, 
by Alfred F. Loomis. $2.56 


—_—_———> BOOK DEPARTMENT < 

Your order will be filled yt Please send your remit- 
t promptly by mail : DE tance with your order 
205 EAST 42ND STREET, NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 


Prices include delivery within the continental United States. Add 
10% for delivery elsewhere. Prices subject to change without notice 
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North 
Channel 


— Famed among 
Fishermen 


e Cruising men who have 
pulled ’em from many waters 
say that North Channel is tops 
for fishing, too. In almost 
any harbor scrappy bass are 
ready for “dew worm”, plug 
or fly. Or you can troll for 
big Northerns along the 
shore . . . with a sporting 
chance that a battling musky 


may smash the spoon instead! 


But the best of fishing is on- 
ly part of the cruising pleas- 
ures that are waiting for you 
in North Channel. For cata- 





log of charts, write Turner’s! 


9 BRITISH IMPORTS 
FORME WOOLENS 
COATS, BLANKETS 
SPORTS APPAREL 


LITTLE CURRENT, MANITOULIN ISLAND, ONTARIO 








NEW and IMPROVED 


ERT) EQUIPMENT 


Here are just a few of the many New Items shown in our Catalogue 
available at your dealers 





AUTOMATIC and 
NON-AUTOMATIC 
Electric 
BILGE PUMPS 


All Bronze pump with large 
copper float for more posi- 
tive action of automatic 
switch. Made in two sizes. 
No. 1 size with light duty 
motor. Height overall 9”. 
No. 2 size with heavy duty 
motor. Height overall 10’. 
Note: That height has been 
kept to minimum for in- 
stallation in limited space. 





STREAMLINE VENTILATOR 
CAST BRONZE 
A Ventilator with beautiful lines 


that will enhance the appear- 
ance of any boat. 





Write for catalog No. 105—Available only to Naval Architects, 
Dealers, Jobbers, Boat Builders and Ship Yards. Write on your 
company stationery 


PERKINS MARINE LAMP & HARDWARE CORP. 


MARINE LAMPS HARDWARE and. SAIL BOAT EQUIPMENT 


1940 PITKIN AVENUE - BROOKLYN 7, NEW YORK 
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MARBLEHEAD 


REG. VU. S&S. PATENT OFFICE 


ANTI-FOULING GREEN 


WHITE and RED 
Now Available 


A POWERFUL PREVENTIVE OF BARNACLES, 
BORERS AND MARINE GROWTH 


Smoother —Faster Drying 
Increased Anti-Fouling Strength 
Long Life—Hard Finish—Saves Fuel 
STEARNS-McKAY MFG. CO., 405 Atlantic Ave., Boston, Mass. 





















BOY 


EVERLASTING 
FASTENINGS 


. « » nonrusting bolts, nuts, 
screws, washers, rivets, nails 
made of brass, bronze, copper, 
Monel or stainless steel. Write 
for circular. 

The H. M. Harper Co., 
2640 Fletcher St., Chicago 18, 
Ill. Branch offices or represen- 
tatives in principal cities. 





a one-design racing boat 
comfortable for cruising too 


BRUNSWICK MARINE 


CONSTRUCTION CORPORATION 


Brunswick Georgia 


lL AAddddddidsddddddddddddddddsdtidddddsibiddddddd <1 \ Ad Adddddiddddddddddddisiddddssdddddddddstadddheddddda 


YS 
MARINE: Construction . .Conversion . . Repair 35 
WHERE FINE CRAFTSMANSHIP HAS BEEN A TRADITION FOR OVER FIFTY YEARS 











Power with 
» HALL-SCOTT 
| DEFENDERS 


Yachtsmen, fishing fleet owners and 
yacht builders can be assured of top 
a quality engine performance with a 
HALL-SCOTT DEFENDER. Proved under gruelling war 
operations these precision built power plants are ready for 
peace-time powering. Send us your requirements. 


HALL-SCOTT MOTOR CAR COMPANY 
Main Office and Factory: Berkeley 2, California | DryistioNOFA.CE. | 






Branches: New York, Los Angeles, Seattle.| Br1LL MotorsCo. °- 
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YACHTING 
A BOAT SHOW AFTER ALL 


> The New England Sportsmen’s and Boat Show was hel: 
in the Mechanics Building at Boston, February 2nd to 10th 
This first postwar boat show was well attended by enthusiasti: 
crowds. 

There were many highlights. Chris-Craft’s sedan cruiser and 
Richardson’s molded plywood boat, both 26’, created wide in- 
terest, as did Steelcraft’s steel boat of the same size. 

C. Raymond Hunt exhibited his Huntform Sportsfisherman, 
a 28’ chine-built plywood boat. Gar Wood was represented by 
modern looking runabouts. 

Among the sail boats at the show was a 28’ ketch, the Truscott 
H-28, designed by L. F. Herreshoff. C. Raymond Hunt was 
again represented by his International 210, a new racing sloop. 
Hagerty Co. was displaying the International 110, also of Hunt 
design. 

Among the still smaller sail boats at the show were the Class 
D Dyer dinghy and the 1214’ Dyer Dhow. These are built by 
the Anchorage, Inc. ; 

New materials were in evidence. The Winner Manufacturing 
Co. exhibited outboard runabouts and dinghies made of plastic 
and bearing the trade name Plasticraft. Dow had 12’ magnesium 
outboard runabouts having a bare hull weight of 45 pounds — 
75 pounds with all accessories. Columbian Rope Co. showed its 
17’ sloop made of Corolite. 

Various types of marine equipment and engines were on 
display and attracted widespread interest. 


NEWS OF THE INDUSTRY 


BENDIX-MARINE MOVES TO MASSACHUSETTS 


> The Bendix-Marine Division of the Bendix Aviation Corp. 
has recently consolidated its Brooklyn organization with its 
Norwood plant which is just outside of Boston. A New York 
office will be maintained at 60 East 42nd St. for handling dealer 
sales and service in the New York metropolitan area. 


TOWNSEND SALES MANAGER OF M. M. DAVIS 


> William K. Townsend, recently released from the Navy, 
has been appointed sales manager of M. M. Davis, builders of 
the ‘‘Cruis-Along.” He will make his headquarters at 300 Zerega 
Ave., New York 61, N. Y. 


R. F. SMITH RETURNS TO OSCO 


> Nearly five years with the Navy, R. F. Smith has returned 
to Osco Motors Corp. to reassume the presidency of the 
company. 


EXHIBIT DATES SET 


> March 30th-April 7th — Chicago National Boat Show, 
Coliseum. March 16th-24th— Fourth Annual Southwest 
Sportsmen’s Show, Henry W. Kiel Auditorium, St. Louis, Mo. 





A test model of the first postwar Elco cruiser ready to take the water 
for her preliminary trials at Bayonne, N. J. 
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YACHTING 


The NEW Winner PortTA Crart 














Here at last is a radically different craft for the sportsman and 
small boat enthusiast. Not only is it portable, but it requires 
no special car-top gear for it fits right in the trunk of your car. 


The sections depicted at the right were launched 
individually merely to illustrate that each one 
is, in effect, a complete non-leaking boat in it- 
self. When all sections are properly assembled, 
there is NO possible chance of separation while 
afloat. To “knock-down” again into its nested 
state for transport or storage, the PortaCraft 
must be taken completely out of the water. 

It takes but a few minutes for ONE person 
to assemble this craft for launching. Simple 
devices on the hull and gunwale join the 
three sections into a completely rigid boat that 
can be used either for rowing or with an 
outboard motor. 





TATVCT vraca.nc 


104 RAILROAD AVE., WEST TRENTON, N. J. 
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Constructed of waterproof plywood, this 
practical craft, complete with two seats, car- 


locks and assembly devices, weighs but 93 lbs. 


Measuring 10’ 3” overall, it has a beam of 
44” and a depth amidship of 1512”. Finished 
in green with gray trim. 


PortaCraft 


$97= 
Model #1010 a 


F.O. B. 
FACTORY 





Also Manufacturers of PlastiCraft 
...the modern molded plastic boat 


RUMFORD PRESS 
CONCORD, N H. 
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* new Chris-Craft — there’s one for you! New Run- 
outs, Utility Runabouts, Express Cruisers, and Cruisers 
te being built and shipped as rapidly as possible. 


ty're so smart, so sparkling new, so far superior, nearly 
‘tybody will want one. And Chris-Craft mass produc- 
” economies will bring the price of many of these 
Pats well within the budgets of a majority of buyers. 


lay 


* t sure! To insure a more favorable delivery position, 
1) 
e 


t your new Chris-Craft today from the Chris-Craft 





ae 
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Action aple Chris-Craft 20-ft. Custom Runabout! 


Just wait till you command this Custom Chris- 
Craft Runabout! Completely new and inviting 
from stem to stern . . . What lines . . . What 
a combination of colors ... Performance 
right out of this world . . . Chris-Craft quality 
through and through! 


Command your own 


Chitts- 


CHRIS-CRAFT CORP., ALGONAC, MICHIGAN 


WORLD’S LARGEST BUILDERS OF MOTOR BOATS 








< 


he. 


Walter L. Faust’s 46-foot J 
Cruiser the “Optimist III” 
ered by a pair of Sterling Pe 
Cruising speed 20.2 m.p.h, 


speed 27.6 m.p.h, 


“The Petrels operated ve 
satisfactorily and I am w 
pleased with the performa 
of the Optimist III,” said! 
Clarence Robinson of Da 
Cruisers, Inc., at the end 
the Optimist’s trial runs, 





NCE again Sterling Petrels are mo 

off the production line and Sterling 
ered boats are sliding down the ways. 
is good news for old hands who have al 
insisted on Sterling Petrels—and good 
for new owners who want the finest and 
up-to-date marine power available. The 
ditionally famous Petrel still has all the 
tures that were liked so much in the pa 
plus a number of war-born refinements 
will make you want the Petrel even 





Now is the time to let us know your req 
ments. Write today and we'll put you 0 
schedule for an early, definite Petrel 
ery date. 


STERLING ENGINE COMPAN 
‘ : i STERLING PETREL FEATURES BUFFALO 17, NEW YORK 
Gasoline engine—6 cylinders—5'4” bore, 6” stroke—125. to 250 horsepower. Precision built by mas- Sales Offices in New York, Washington and Ch 


ter craftsmen with the finest materials. Clean design—sturdy construction—reliable performance. Distributors.in Principal Cities 


oT ENLING# 


Have you heard about Sterling's 


new, special spring trade-in plan? MM A R j fies E E ni CS i ihe E 


If your present engine er gg aaa . 
you can save time...trouble...money by trading : 
it in, You can enjoy the advantages of a new Sterling. - GASOLINE MODELS FROM 125 TO 650 + 


“Write, teies it phiotis ody’ le) DIESEL MODELS FROM 250 TO 650 i 





